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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In this book the Sermons of mine, which have been 
published as pamphlets by the Unitarian Association, 
have been collected into a volume. Several sermons, 
not yet published, have been added to them. The 
sermons on ‘Theology and Miracle’ are the last two 
that I preached before leaving the Church of England. 
I have been asked to publish the first two sermons 
preached in Bedford Chapel after my secession from the 
Church of England. I do so, but were I to preach them 
now, fourteen years after, I should change the way in 
which some of the opinions are expressed. But if they 
were to be published at all, it was best to publish them 


as they were delivered. 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


Lonpon, September, 1 894. 
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GOD ES” EIGHT: 


God ts Light and in Him ts no darkness at all. 
Lf we say we have fellowship with Him and 
walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the 
truth.—TI John i. 5, 6. 


HERE are three sayings among many in the 
New Testament which embody the Chris- 
tian’s faith concerning God in a noble, spiritual, 
and lovely fashion. The first is this : ‘The hour 
cometh and now is when the true worshipper 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth, 
for the Father seeketh such to worship Him. 
God is Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’ 

The second is this: ‘ Let us love one another, 
for love is of God, and he that loveth is born of 
God and knoweth God. He that loveth not, 
knoweth not God, for God is Love. He that 
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dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him.’ 

The third is this: ‘This is the news which 
we have heard of Christ, that God 1s Light, 
and in Him is no darkness at all. If we say 
that we have fellowship with God, and walk 
in the darkness, we are liars. But if we walk 
in the light, as He is in the light, we have 
_ fellowship one with another.’ 

That is a great part of the. Christian view 
of God. Much has been added thereto by the 
intellect of man working upon these truths, 
—that God is Spirit, Love, and Light,—and 
striving to embrace their infinity in formal 
propositions ; and we do not complain of this. It 
had to be; men who love analysis and could 
not believe without it, were sure to form creeds 
and to make dogmas ; women, who have less of 
the spiritual faculty than men, were even more 
certain to demand fixed doctrinal propositions. 
To be angry with creed-makers is to be angry 
with human nature. But when we get behind 
all the creeds that ever have been formed, or 
descend to their roots, we find these three things 
concerning God—He is Spirit, He is Love, 


He is Light. And it is in these that we had 


God is Light 3 
better be content to rest. They are acknow- 
ledged by all who bear the name of Christ, 
though many of their opinions implicitly deny 
them. 

All sects, all churches agree in them; but if 
some of us cannot be content with them alone, 
and are impelled to analyse all we think about 
God into logical propositions, then a plain duty 
arises. We are bound to examine our creed 
by the light of these mother-truths, proposition 
after proposition, opinion after opinion. If any 
proposition or opinion clearly contradict the 
statements that God is Spirit, is Love, is Light— 
our duty is to reject it at every risk, at any cost. 
If any proposition or opinion, on the other hand, 
does not exactly contradict but only seems at 
variance with these statements; if there be, that 
is, a doubt about it—then our duty is to hold 
that opinion in abeyance, as a transient form 
of a transient thought, which at any moment 
we are ready to surrender if it be proved in-- 
consistent with these truths. 

Various doctrines at various times in the 
history of religion have been separately made 
the chief of the rest, but this alone is chief— 
God is Spirit—God is Love—God is Light. Such. 
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is the rock on which we stand in the midst of 
the tossing storms of scepticism and theological 
disputes. We feel their waves in our faces ; 
we hear their roar, but we are not among them. 
Their rain may descend, and their winds blow, 
and their floods beat heavily, but we are un- 
moved—we are housed upon the rock. 

It is the third of these truths of which I 
speak—God is Light. The metaphor—if it be 
a metaphor—is quite clear. God is moral and 
intellectual Light. Absolute right, absolute truth 
—these are the clearness of God; and the first 
of these—Moral Light—is our subject. 

_In God there is no darkness of unrighteous- 
ness, no injustice, no untruthfulness. All is pure 
light and goodness. That is a comfort when 
we believe it, for it lays deep and strong the 
foundation of our life—the only foundation on 
which to rest in a world where so much seems 
to contradict justice, truth, and righteousness. 
It is not only a negative statement: it is a 
positive one. It declares that there is an eternal 
Justice—a Truth which abides forever; a 
Righteousness which is above us and within 
us, and impregnable. Men have always, in 
their highest range of thought, in all nations 
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pagan and Christian, confessed and believed in 
this. But, among the heathen philosophers and 
poets, even among the Jewish prophets, the Being 
in whom these eternal qualities were living, sat 
too far apart from Man. He, or these ideas. 
conceived as impersonal, dwelt in the light no 
man approached unto. Either the gods did not 
care for us, or they only cared for a few, or for 
a chosen people. The light that was Deity did 
not, of its very essence, belong to us. : 
What Jesus did for us was to declare that 
this Light lighted every man that was born into 
the world ; that it shone in the face of a Father, 
and that it was given to his children; that Truth, 
Righteousness, and Justice were not only ideas, 
but actual powers in a living Being who cared 
for us with the deepest love, and who would 
never let us go until we were at one with 
his absolute Righteousness, Justice, and Truth. 
‘Believe in this, he said, for it is true. Believe 
in it whatever happens, believe in it in the teeth 
of all injustice, all lies, and all sin. These evils, 
these darknesses are doomed. They are transient, 
for a time they must be—but Light, God, Father- 
hood, Justice, Truth, and Goodness are ever- 
lasting and victorious; and they care for you 
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as I care for you. As I love you, they love 
you.’ This was the truth which changed the 
face of the world, which made suffering a new 
thing, which made men and women despise and 
conquer the injustice, lies, cruelty, sorrow, and 
sin of the world. . 

I declare it is the only foundation for human 
life. Faith in it is the only victory over the woes 
and guilt of the world. These very woes, guilt, 
and injustice seem to deny that there can be such - 
a God as Jesus told us of. People say, ‘Were 
there a God of this character, He would not 
allow these evils.’ It is a powerful argument, 
I do not deny it. But when we accept it and 
deny God, deny that there is any Eternal Right 
and Justice, deny that these evils are only tem- 
porary, deny that they are to be set right by 
the victory of justice, deny that behind them 
is Immortal Love—how are we the better—and 
in what way is the world bettered ? When man 
is deprived of hope, when he can no _ longer 
conquer by faith in Love and by a certainty 
of justice, he is not bettered but worsened 
by the denial. All the evils have tenfold power 
over us ; individual and collective life are left at 
the mercy of mere force. If we could prove 
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the denial, if we could say, ‘There is no God,’ 
and prove it—why we should have to accept it. 
But the denial of God's being is as unprovable 
as the assertion of it. The denial is as much 
a matter of faith as the assertion. No proof 
that there is no God can be given. 

I choose then the theory that explains 
something—the theory that there is a God of 
justice and goodness, if I have to approach the 
question scientifically. The theory that there is 
no Being who is the source of all justice and 
goodness explains nothing. The theory that there 
is such a Being explains a great deal, and the 
intellect therefore chooses it as the most probable. 
And being chosen, it is at least infinitely better 
for the world. I prefer, both for myself and 
for mankind, and much more for mankind than 
for myself, to believe what Jesus has told to me, 
what he believed in spite of all the evil that 
came upon him—that the victory is to justice, 
not to injustice; to goodness not to evil; that 
justice and goodness came from a perfectly good 
will; that we, because a Father loves us, sliall 
overcome the world, and make sin change into 
righteousness, tribulation into strength, and false- 
hood into truth. There is no direct proof of 
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this truth; by the nature of the case there 
cannot be. We are thrown on faith, and that 
is no absurdity. It is our daily experience. 
The whole course of the world calls for faith, 
—nay, our whole daily life is a folly without it. 
But when we do believe in God a certain indirect 
proof of what we believe comes from the practical 
working in us of the belief that God is moral 
Light. This faith chimes in with the gradual 
progress of the world. The course of history, 
the development of man, the aims, the goal of 
humanity are more easily explained by such a 
faith than they are by any theory which denies 
it. It is a more common-sense view than those 
of its contradictors. It agrees with all that 
we feel with regard to the moral fitness of 
things better than the negative view of its 
opponents. 

Then, in ourselves, it produces, when it is 
a vital power, a higher life,<and that, inevitably. 
Its practical influence is immeasurable on the 
inward being. It redeems us from failure, gives 
us energy in despair, enables us to forgive our- 
selves and to go forward, frees us from sin, 
develops in us day by day Justice and Truth 
and Righteousness. We cry in the very gulf 
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of woe and temptation, ‘I am God’s and He is 
mine. Iam always conqueror through Him that 
loved me.’ 

Even more powerful is its influence on our 
life with men. If we fix our eyes on a world 
crushed with lies and cruelty and sin, and do 
not believe in God being clear goodness—we 
are almost sure, in the end, unless we are 
rarely constituted, to give up work, because we 
give up hope, But this faith makes us certain 
that the worst will be redeemed, that the end 
is triumph and joy. Every step of our labour 
then is taken with the certainty of its good 
result. We never despair; it is to the very 
worst that we go with faith in their redemption; 
against the most tremendous fortresses of evil 
the Christian marches with the light of victory 
upon his banners. He never leads a forlorn 
hope. On his lips the word ‘impossible’ is 
never heard. 

This is the result of the faith that God is 
moral Light—and the proof the result affords 
of the truth of the belief is strong, though it is 
indirect. On the whole, Faith in God being 
Light in righteousness has the weight of ex- 
perience on its side; and in us, at least, it 
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becomes a reality. We believe in Eternal Right, 
Justice, and Truth, and on these acting on us 
through a loving will. Then we love Him in 
whom there is this will, And then we know 
Him when we love. And, knowing, we confess 
that there is no darkness, no evil in Him—He 
is pure moral Light. 

And now—having that faith, having the know- 
ledge that He is absolute goodness, absolute 
moral Light—what are the results of that know- 
ledge upon our creeds, and on our life. 

It has a direct result on our creeds, con- 
fessions, and opinions about Him. Whatever 
in them is imputed to God which does not 
agree with what we know or can conceive of 
perfect goodness, justice and truth, has nothing 
to do with Him. This is the test for theologies 
and schemes of doctrine. Whatever in them 
contradicts human morality is a lie about God. 

There may be disputeS as to certain moral 
questions, but just as the writer of the text 
knew quite well what he meant by darkness, 
so does the general feeling of mankind know 
quite well what is unjust and untrue in humanity. 
Whatever in any theology contradicts these 
known just things is not true concerning God; 
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and we are not only bound to say that these 
opinions are lies, but to fight against them as 
insults to Eternal Justice. 

If we saw any man doing what some 
theologies say God does we should exclude him 
from our society. If we saw a judge settling 
the question of innocence and guilt as some 
theologies say God settles them, we should drive 
him from the bench. If we heard a man condemn 
another to torture for holding certain opinions, we 
should try to get rid of the man from the earth. 
If we knew of a father who exposed his son, 
whose constitution he had made weak, to a 
slaughtering sin, and then claimed the right 
to crush him or to neglect him till his case 
was hopeless, we should call the father the 
wickedest of men. If we saw a tyrant acting 
only for his own glory and boasting of it, and 
desiring that everyone should be unselfish but 
himself because he has the power, we should 
fix on him the undying reproach of humanity. 
Yet all these things, and many more—things 
of darkness, of falsehood, of injustice, have been 
laid upon God by the doctrines of men. Judge 
them by this saying—‘God is Light’—and 
abandon them forever. They deny the light. 
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Every theology that teaches them’ teaches (so 
far as they are concerned) darkness, blackens 
the character of God, glooms the world, is the 
enemy. of the human race and the enemy of 
God. That is the first conclusion. 

The second application is a personal one. 
Whatever thought or act of ours is not in 
agreement with justice, truth and purity is 
hot in agreement with the light of God, is 
darkness; and we are bound to get rid of it. 
Walk in the light, walk in righteousness, in 
justice, and in truth; for if we do not, and 
yet say we have fellowship with God—we are 
liars. That is pretty clear and simple. The 
test for our lives is plain; what we are to do, 
and what not to do, lies before us in the broadest 
sunlight. Whatever God is, whatever we believe 
Him to be, we are to do, and to live, and to be 
within. We cannot altogether reach that ideal, 
but we can passionately desire it, we can will 
with all our power to live daily nearer to it, we 
can hate the works of darkness into which we 
are betrayed, we can fight against them within 
and without. We can be on the side of Light. 
And we know well enough when we are. For 
then there is no deliberate wrong-doing ; then 
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we are not enslaved to sin though we may be 
overcome by it for a time; then we have the 
heart to pray to God, ‘Give me, my Father, 
more and more of light, give me any suffering 
whatever, if only I may become more righteous, 
more just, more true; enable me to resist and 
to give up every worldly advantage, every 
honour, every increase of wealth and fame if : 
they take me away from the Light of purity and 
perfectness, if they are linked to a lie, to in- 
justice, to wrong. Let me walk in the fields 
of my own heart, let me walk among men, in 
the clearest sunshine of Righteousness, in Thee 
and for Thee and towards Thee alone.’ This is a 
prayer which will be answered. Light replies to 
light. Light sees light. 

There is darkness enough around us, and 
to walk in it is a very good thing to do if you 
wish to get on, as they say, in life. For the 
most part, much money, much worldly success 
in a profession, in trade, in society, even in art, 
cannot be gained without walking in darkness 
or on the skirts of it. And men who wish but 
do not will to be followers of Christ, make a 
thousand excuses, weave every kind of obscuring 
veil over their doings in order that they may 
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keep friends with Mammon and the world, and 
yet think themselves children of the light, or 
get mankind to think it. This old Christian 
writer does not smooth matters for them, nor 
gloss his phrases. If we say we have fellow- 
ship with God, and walk in darkness, in the 
things that are unjust or untrue or unrighteous 
when they are seen by the light of God—we 
are liars. And till we get rid of our lying, 
we are not in fellowship with God. Nothing 
can be clearer than the test. 

Lastly, if we walk in the light, we have 
fellowship with one another. 

There is a natural division of fellowship 
between those who love darkness. Evil de- 
stroys the power of winning or keeping human 
fellowship. The essence of evil is self-interest, 
and that is a dividing power. I know it is 
said to be the uniting power, but, though 
there is no statement so widely and so loudly 
proclaimed, there is no greater falsehood, and 
none which history has so clearly proved to be 
false. The mutual interest of tyrants, of op- 
pressors, of sinners—what is it worth? The 
unions of men in commerce, in politics, in 
literature, which are based on self-interest have 
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but one result. It is division, hatred, envy, and 
war. The theory of Each for Himself means 
eternal want of fellowship. The attempt to 
found human association on selfishness is—since 
self is placed first—to establish it without Justice, 
without Truth, and without Righteousness, to say 
nothing of Love,—and the absence of these 
breaks up all association. 

-If you wish, on the contrary, to work for the 
Association, the Brotherhood of Humanity, the 
first thing to do is to walk in the light of God’s 
goodness ; to work for the pre-eminence of 
Justice, Truth, and Right, and to think nothing 
of your own self-interest. If a nation wishes 
to labour for the union of Humanity, for the 
true fellowship of nations—the first thing it is 
to pursue is the interest of Justice, Truth, and 
Right. The first question it is to ask in all its 
policy—first in importance and first in act— 
is this ‘What does justice, divine and human, 
demand of us—what is, in this case, the demand 
of Truth, the demand of Right; and this we 
will do, let it cost our special interests what 
it may.’ This is to walk in the light—and this. 
alone is certain to promote and establish the 
Fellowship of Humanity. 
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Justice done, Truth preserved, Right accom- 
plished—these are the binding powers of the 
world; where they are clear, where they are 
recognised and acted on in the family, among 
friends, in societies, in nations, there is also 
trust, and reverence, and honour, and finally 
love. Nor indeed is love, without them, and 
not founded on them, true love at all. 

Not only do they bind, but also they attract. 
The family that walks in them, the society which 
follows after them, the nation that obeys them, 
exercise, through their beauty—for the Eternal 
God is in them and they do not grow old—an 
alluring power. Other families, other societies, 
other nations begin to practise them—unite them- 
selves to those who walk in them, and increase 
the fellowship of Humanity. 

And once they are loved and obeyed, they 
destroy selfishness, the dividing power. For these 
glorious things become dearer to us than all our 
personal aims. As we see them more clearly, 
we are ready to die for them. We willingly 
sacrifice to them the transient interests of self, the 
transient successes of the world. We conceive 
aims, aspirations, ideas which have to do with 
the whole of the human race and on whose 
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prevalence the welfare of the whole depends. 
The fellowship of Humanity becomes a part of 
our daily life. 

And then, at last, we take all we have won, 
and place it and ourselves and Humanity in the 
hands of God. ‘The justice, truth, and right 
we have loved are essential in Him. It is from 
Him they flow, to Him that they go. In Him 
abides and lives the race of Man, as children in 
a Father. He isthe centre of all human fellow- 
ship, and He is that because He is moral Light 
—is Justice, Truth, and Righteousness. 


GOD. 1S LIGHT, 


tle 


OD is Light—moral light and clearness—in .- 
Him is no darkness at all, no hatred, no 
falsehood, no unrighteousness; and every thought 
of Him which is not in agreement with the 
highest morality which humanity has learnt 
from Him in its progress, must be rejected. 
Those who walk in immoral thoughts of God 
walk in darkness. Those who walk in un- 
righteous, unloving, or false actions also walk in 
darkness, in absence from Deity. If we wish 
to establish the fellowship, the brotherly associa- 
tion of mankind, the first thing we have to do is 
to walk in the light—to walk with God in love, 
in truth and in righteousness; and when we have 
done that work in ourselves, we shall come in 
the end to find that the only firm ground of all 
human association is belief in a Father of men 
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who is, beyond all our failure, absolute Love, 
Righteousness and Truth—absolute moral Light. 
That, in brief analysis, was the last Sermon. 

To-day we have a different subject to think 
of ; and the statement of it is likely to meet with 
many objections. But the statement must be 
made and the objections left to take care of 
themselves. * 

God is not only moral light to us. He stands 
also in a clear intellectual light. There is no 
obscurity at all in what Jesus has said about 
Him—nothing which is contradictory to the 
intellect, nothing which is clearly opposed t 
common sense. That is the view of the New 
Testament. It is not the main view of the Old 
Testament. At times the Prophets, at times the 
writers of the Psalms spoke, in their higher 
spiritual hours, as if they had a clear-conception 
of God, but mainly their view was that God 
could not be understood or known, that His. 
thoughts, His ways were obscure, that, being 
infinite in intelligence, nothing of Him could be 
clearly understood. His pavilion round about 
Him was thick darkness, and the phrase was not 
only an actual description of his throne among 


the clouds; it was also symbolical. Can man 
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by searching find out God, the book of Job 
says in an agnostic temper. He dwelleth in 
the Light no man can approach unto, cries one 
‘of the Hebrews; and Goethe’s thought in the 
Faust—‘who dare name him,’ with all the rest of 
that fine passage; and all the modern utterances 
concerning the great unknowable, are but faded 
repetitions of thoughts about God which prevailed 
two and three thousand years ago in Palestine, 
in Arabia, in India. Now if God zs at all, and - 
if He is in intellectual connection with mankind, 
we ought to have got beyond that. What God 
is ought to be clearer to us now, and that 
is the view which the New Testament takes, 
‘under the influence of Jesus. Its writers held 
that all we needed to understand of God’s nature 
was as clear as the day. He stands before their 
souls in a clear intellectual light. The veriest 
child, the most ignorant and unlettered man could 
form a clear idea of Him. And the teachers 
of the Gospel acted on that belief. They took 
their view of God to the slave, to the unlearned 
workman, even to the savage, and what they 
said was understood. Jesus himself declared, 
moreover, that the true idea of God was so 
simple that the little child could comprehend it, 
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and that if the man wished to understand it, 
he had better approach it as a child. It was 
revealed to babes, and if it was obscure to the 
learned, it was that they could not be simple 
enough in character and humble enough of 
intellect to lay aside elaborate and obscure 
theories about God’s nature, and to accept a 
statement of it which the little child, the publican, 
and the sinner clearly understood. The whole 
of the New Testament differs from the Old in this 
matter; not in contradiction, but through fresh 
development of the idea of God. It said that 
the Light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God had been plainly revealed. We could not 
only love God; we could know God, know His 
nature, know His will towards us, know His 
relation to us, know Him so completely that 
we could be at one with Him. This is certainly 
the view of the New Testament. 

Is it true? Is it the case that we can under- 
stand Him? Is it true that what Jesus said of 
Him is neither obscure, mysterious, contradictory, 
nor without a clear appeal to intelligent common 
sense? Yes, that is the fact. The first thing 
Jesus said was that God was the Father of 
men. Of course it had been said before. But 
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it had not before been made the foundation 
of all Theology, and it had never been made 
universal in application. Jesus declared that 
this Fatherhood was the nature of God towards 
us, and he explained what he meant by it 
in the parable of the Prodigal Son, and in 
reiterated daily teaching. 

There is nothing which is to be understood 
of God, no doctrine, no intellectual proposition 
concerning him which is not to be founded on 
that statement and which must not be in har- 
mony with it. Everyone can understand it who 
is capable of conceiving what fatherhood and 
motherhood mean, and what they may become 
on earth. They mean education, love, constant 
care, development of body, soul, and spirit. They 
mean duty towards those we have brought into 
the world. They mean, in our case, a duty 
whose end is to make our children into all 
that we most wish ourselves to be; and they 
mean in the case of God, who is perfect, a 
duty whose end is to make us into a perfect 
image of Himself. They mean, therefore, forgive- 
ness of sins by training us to love righteousness 
and to be righteous. They mean, since all are 
children, the doctrine of universal brotherhood. 
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They mean therefore, for us, a practical life 
of self-sacrifice. They mean union with the 
life of God, and therefore immortality. No one 
can say that this is not comprehensible, that it 
is not simple enough for the child’s mind to 
understand, and afterwards for the man to 
develop into all its branching thoughts. The 
whole declaration abides in clear intellectual 
sunlight. 

Then the life of Jesus explained, in its 
practical action among men, that the Fatherhood 
of God meant the Brotherhood of man. Because 
all were God’s children, all were brothers. Belief 
in that fatherhood imposes on us the life of love 
which Jesus led, work like his, forgiveness like 
his, tolerance like his, universalism like his. And 
when we live this life of brotherhood, then we 
understand the love which Jesus manifested, and 
that it images the love of the Father. If you 
have seen me, he said, you have seen, have 
understood the Father. That which I show to 
you in human nature is God’s nature towards you. 
Nor does Jesus restrict this clear manifestation 
of what God’s nature is only to the love 
which his own life imaged. ‘That love,’ he 
said, ‘which you see in your father and mother 
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when they love you dearly, that love which 
you feel yourselves as father and mother towards 
your children, is the clear truth concerning God 
and you. The only difference is that His love 
and care are greater in degree than yours. His 
love is not different in kind. The facts of his 
character, of his action, are before you in human 
nature. Look to daily life, to the relation of 
parents to children, of friend to friend, of lover 
to lover, of the shepherd to the sheep. In 
those relations is the explanation of the relation 
of God to you.’ This was his statement. It 
may be difficult to believe, but it is not difficult 
to understand. It is as clear, as rounded, as 
simple as possible. The slighest intellect can 
apprehend it. 

This is not to say that God is absolutely clear 
to us in His essence. He is in the natural 
world and its working as thought, and what is 
thought therein by Him ‘and appears to us 
in the shape of phenomena is not wholly clear, 
though science day by day is piercing deeper 
into His secrets. Again, His acts and thoughts 
belong to the whole universe, and for all we 
know may have to do with thousands of worlds 
full of thinking beings. Of all this we know 
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nothing. In an infinite Being there must be 
uncounted matters which we may conjecture but 
cannot grasp. But, so far as He is spiritually 
connected with us and humanity, the statement 
of that relation is absolutely without obscurity ; 
is easily grasped by the human mind, and is in 
harmony with what we call the natural common 
sense of man. 

Well, if what I have said be true, what 
conclusion follows ? 

First, that whenever opinions or doctrines 
concerning God in his relation to us are obscure, 
they are most likely to be untrue ; whenever they 
are directly at variance with our intelligence or 
contradict known truth in any sphere or know- 
ledge, they are certainly untrue; and as an 
indirect proof of this statement, you will find 
that almost all the doctrines and opinions about 
God and us which are obscure or which con- 
tradict knowledge, are those which at one point 
or another darken or contradict the truth of God’s 
universal Fatherhood. There is original sin. 
No one knows what to make of it. It has half 
a dozen meanings. There is Predestination face 
to face with Free-will. The mind of man has been 
plagued to confusion in that labyrinth. There is. 
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the Vicarious Atonement and the scheme of Sal- 
vation which runs with it. It is clear enough 
when we grant the premisses but the premisses 
are in the deepest darkness. There is the ab- 
solute inspiration of the Bible which is proved by 
the Bible—an argument which is like the serpent 
with his tail in his mouth. All these, and many 
more, are not only obscure but contradictory of 
common intelligence. And all of them contradict 
God’s Fatherhood of all men. What do we say of 
them? We say that they do not belong to God’s 
clearness. They are in the darkness and those 
who cling to them are walking in an intellectual 
darkness concerning God. They have ideas 
about him which are not in accordance with the 
clear and simple ideas Jesus gave to us about 
the Father of men. ! 

Then again, there were many doctrines about 
God which in times past the human mind did 
not rebel against, because they did not contradict 
any known truth; and we are not to say that in 
holding them our fathers walked in an _ in- 
tellectual darkness about God. But it is different 
with us. There are certain truths regarding 
Nature—that is regarding God Himself as seen 
in Phznomena—regarding, that is, radical ideas 
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in the intelligence of God Himself—which through 
the labour of science have become all but proved. 
These truths are part of the Light which is God 
Himself. When they are absolutely at variance 
with any doctrines or opinions about God’s 
relation to us, these doctrines and opinions (no 
matter how long and sacred are their traditions) 
will have to be given up, if we would not 
walk in intellectual darkness concerning God. 
There is the question of miracle. There was 
nothing absurd, but much that was natural, 
in believing in the miraculous in the past. 
Those who believed in it then did not walk 
in intellectual darkness about God. But now 
within the last thirty years, certain truths 
about the universe have become so clear that 
the belief in the miraculous contradicts them. 
We, if we are convinced of those truths, which, 
if Nature be the Thought of God, are actually 
ideas of God Himself, must, if we would walk 
in the Light, surrender miracle. And indeed 
the maintenance of it is the most destructive 
and deadly weapon we can use against the 
spread and support of Christianity, against belief 
in any God at all. 

Walk in the light, that is what I urge. Free 
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your faith from darkness, from intellectual ab- 
surdities and obscurities. Get back to clearness, 
to simplicity, to nature, to all that a child may 
think about God. ‘Come unto me,’ said he who 
felt all these simple things and taught them— 
listen to me, ‘all ye who are weary and heavy 
laden’ with the burden of unintelligible views 
of God, ‘and I will give you rest.’ 

Lastly. It is only on the ground that what we 
are asked to agree to believe about God should be 
simple, easily understood, not contradictory of any 
known truth, not revolting to common sense— 
that it should be light and not obscurity—that we 
can, aS a multitude of men who have different 
natures, and are sure to form different theories, 
walk in fellowship. » All sects and churches might 
cease to oppose one another, and to condemn each 
other, if they only agree to make no claim that 
any one should necessarily. believe an obscure 
proposition about God, one, that is, of the 
meaning of whose terms no one can be sure. 
Men of science and men of theology will never 
walk in fellowship till the same agreement is 
made, till the form of faith is absolutely simple, 
clear and in the light, till what it means can be 
understood and felt by a child, reverenced and 
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felt by a man. Scientific men do not ask that 
they should know all about God, any more than 
they demand that they must know all about the 
constitution of the sun. But they do ask that 
what is said about God, as what is said about 
the sun, should be comprehensible, should not 
contradict known truth, should be capable of 
being worked out in life. Till this is done, 
there is no chance of fellowship. It is only 
on the ground of a simple intellectual as well 
as a simple moral statement of the nature of 
God that we can ever establish that walking in 
religious fellowship of which the whole civilised 
world is, at present, in such bitter need. 


THE PROPER WORSHIP OF GOD. 


Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the 
Sulness of Christ 

From whom the whole body fitly joined together, 
and compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part, maketh increase of 
the body unto the edifying of itselfin love. 
Ephesians iv. 13, 16. 

HE existence of God is the root of all things, 
and I am not concerned to prove it. The 
attempts to prove it have *made more atheists 
than the arguments of the atheists themselves. 
Those who deny Him have paralyzed, or are 
paralyzing, that which we call the soul. For 
the soul cannot be moved deeply, cannot stir 
itself on any subject, cannot love, or grieve, or 
live with beauty, or feel anything, without feeling 
God. He is, and we know Him when we love. 
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But though we are not concerned to prove His 
Being, we are much concerned as to the right way 
to worship Him. He worships God who feels his 
own life united to that of God, and experiences 
all that follows from so vital and close a relation. 
In doing so, he tends to become, and does: be- 
come, individual. He is conscious of his growth 
in an actual and personal life; he feels his 
distinctness from others; he knows that both 
the type and its distinctness cannot do otherwise 
than continue; and in belief in eternal con- 
tinuance of his own special being, his sense of 
individuality becomes day by day more vivid. 
It is this element of personal union with God 
which, profoundly felt by every religious man, 
has more than all else preserved human _ in- 
dividuality against the tendencies in society, in 
politics, in science, and in theology, to destroy it. 
On this personal worship of God, and on this 
result of it, I have dwelt often enough. A 
different truth of worship, and a balancing one 
to that, comes before us now. It is associated 
worship ; the worship in which individuality is 
not lost, but modified; in which each person 
considers himself as in relation with God, because 
he is in undying relation with his fellow-men ; in 
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which God is not only looked on as my Father, 
but as our Father; in which the love of God 
is bound up with love to all our brother-men, 
who are our brothers, because He is our one 
Father. 

Individual worship has, as I said, its possible 
evils. Unless it be balanced with associated 
worship, it tends at once to become selfish, and, 
in isolating a man with God, separates him from 
work in the world, or divides the world and its 
work from God, and in doing both these things 
makes fanatics, not Christians. Nor does it alone 
satisfy man, nor agree with the nature God has 
given him. For one of the first and finest desires 
of men, even in the savage state, is to form 
societies, to labour, and think, and pray together. 

The individual tendency is thus wrong when 
it goes so far as to lessen or destroy the life 
in the principle of association. But on the other 
hand, the associative tendency is also wrong 
when, in any of its forms, it goes so far as to 
lessen individuality, to merge, in any way, the 
individual in the race. 

We want then, for the use and good of the 
world, an idea which shall keep both these 
tendencies, give each its full value, and yet 
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preserve them from destroying one another. We 
want a spiritual conception which shall contain 
them both, secure their balance, and preserve in 
each of them a perfect health. 

It seems to me that the Christian theory of 
. God and man does this. To secure individuality, 
it says that there is one Divine Father of whom 
every living soul is child, with whom each of us: 
is in personal relation, in whom each of us has 
a distinct life which is to continue and develop 
for ever from being to being. And this con- 
tinuance and development are made sure, because 
each human life is in union with the infinite life 
and power and love of God. Supposing the idea 
to be true and to be fulfilled, can individuality be 
more strongly secured ? 

But by the very relation of all men to God! 
as sons, they are necessarily conceived of as 
associated by the tie of brotherhood ; and bound’ 
by it to love one another, to live for one another,, 
to form one household, one society, one polity.. 

Each remains different in individual character 
from every other ; the powers, the desires of each 
are distinct; and this is necessary that all the 
different work and offices of the vast fraternity, 


and its social and political relations, may be duly 
D 
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wrought and filled; but in the midst of these 
differences and pervading them are certain con- 
sistent spiritual ideas and motives, which, being 
common to all men and moving all men, unite them 
notwithstanding their individual variety. These 
are—a common faith in one whom all believe 
to be perfect goodness and love; a common 
hope of eternal progress for all; a common end 
of righteousness to which all work in their several 
ways. Still more strongly are they united into 
a society by a common love. Each man’s master 
and brother is Christ, in whom God revealed His 
Fatherhood. Each man loves Christ and his 
perfect life, and recognizes it as the highest life. 
Each man aspires to one thing—to be made like 
to Christ ; for to be made like to him is to be 
made like to the character of God. United by 
this common love of one, they are still more 
‘wrought into vital association by the spirit of 
his life, which is conceived of, and felt, as abiding 
in them. For that spirit encourages, stimulates, 
and insists on this as the first of duties, ‘Love 
one another as I have loved you.’ 

Can we find higher ground for association ? 
Can we find securer grounds or more inspiring 
ones? And the best of them is that they leave 
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individual development wholly untouched. They 
are not maxims, or laws, or opinions, on which 
we are asked to agree—nothing temporary, 
nothing especially national; but large spiritual 
ideas bringing with them spiritual emotions, such 
as may be felt by the child, the youth, the man; 
by men in the childhood, youth, and manhood 
of the world; by all, at all times and in all 
places, who possess our common human nature. 
Human individuality, then, and human as- 
sociation are kept and combined in this theory. 
I am not guessing it, or working it out of my 
own mind. It is laid down vividly by St. Paul 
in one comparison after another. Those in whom 
it is realised he calls a temple in which all the 
stones are living—a body in which all the mem- 
bers have different offices—a household in which 
the brothers have different gifts—a polity in 
which all are fellow-citizens—and each ‘ growing 
up into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ, from whom the. whole body, fitly 
joined together, and compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the effectual 
working in the measure of every part, maketh 
increase of the body to the edifying of itself in 


love.’ This is the ideal, partly realised here on 
: D2 
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earth, to be fully realised hereafter in all the 
race. For there is one common end—the per- 
fection of the human race in God. And ¢his is 
it, this is the ideal hope of St. Paul, ‘Till we 
all come, in the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect 
man—to the perfect humanity—unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ 

This, then, I hold to be the true ground of 
human association—the communion of all men 
with one another in union with God—that is, 
the ground of human association ts religious. 

It is answered to this, that religion is a 
matter between oneself alone and God; that it 
is always and only individual. I reply that 
man is one, that his human nature is at root 
the same in religion as in other matters; and 
that, if we are associated in every other form 
of love, able to recognise our union in a common 
fatherhood, in a common passion of love, in a 
common friendship, in a common society and 
nationality—it is absurd to dissociate us and 
separate us into unconnected units in the matter 
of love to God. There is, on the contrary, 
nothing on which men may so universally unite 
as in belief in a Father and in the sentiment 
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of love to Him. Religion is a matter between 
each of us and God; I do not deny, but assert 
it; but I fill up the truth with another. Itisa 
matter between us all and God also—a matter in 
which we feel and ought to be conscious together 
of our brotherhood. The belief that we have a 
Father in heaven of whom we are all children, 
and therefore brothers one of another, is the 
only ground of a universal human association. 
Suppose it were not, on what ground will you 
find enduring union? Will you find it in union 
for universal commercial interests—a union which 
breaks down whenever the self-interest of a nation 
or an individual becomes over-developed, and 
whose very theory, based on self-interest, en- 
courages such over-development ? Will you find 
it in union for political ideas alone, for universal 
suffrage, for universal education, for personal 
liberty, for democracy, or monarchy? Without 
a religious spirit at their root, without a common 
faith in the nation that struggles for them, such 
unions only last as long as the interest of those 
who fight for them is promoted by them,. Have 
we not learnt that by the experience of the last 
seventy years? Will you find it in the philo- 
sophic theory which bids us devote ourselves 
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in altruistic life for the whole of the human race 
to come? We might—for that is no more than 
the Christian theory, however new its followers 
may think it—were it not that we are told that 
we ourselves, and the whole of those for whom 
we are to give up our lives, are to die for ever, 
and that there is no One Being in whom we are 
all contained. Can dying things unite; can there 
be any feeling of vital union between a present 
race that is perishing and a future race doomed 
to perish ? Then, indeed, death can love death. 
What centre of union is there, if there be 
no God? What centre of union, in the last 
thought, has this theory, but the nothingness to 
which we are all hurrying ? And do you expect, 
or dream, in the wildest revel of theory, that the 
human-kind will associate itself on that ground ? 
We live to think, we live to act; we unite 
with one another in thought and in action; and 
in the Christian theory of human life our united 
thought and action finds its source, its centre, 
and its goal, in God, and in the eternity of 
human thought and action in Him. But in this 
modern theory we unite in thought the end of 
which will be the extinction of all thought ; and 
in action the end of which will be everlasting 
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inaction ; and in behalf of a race every member 
of which ceases after a few years to think and 
act or to be capable of union with another. The 
common sense of the human heart will never 
accept as the ground of a binding union a religion 
in which death plays the part of life, and nothing- 
ness the part of God. We are told that we 
may associate together on the greatest happiness 
principle—the Utilitarian theory. As expounded 
by Mill, it says, so far as it goes, exactly that 
which Christianity says; and if you add to it 
the Christian motives and sanctions—belief in 
a God who wishes our best happiness and that 
of all—and belief in the continuance and growth 
of that happiness in an eternal life—and that 
what we do here, and unite to do, bears fruit 
forever in our own happiness and that of 
the whole—it is a very workable theory, and 
it is possible to unite in it as one intellectual 
form of the Christian theory; but if you take 
God out of it and immortal life, neither its motive 
nor its sanctions are sufficiently strong to create 
in the mass of men a noble individual life, nor 
to induce them to live for one another in a 
vital union. Interest in one’s own happiness, 
which is one part of the theory, will be far too 
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strong to enable us to realise the other part 
of the theory, that our happiness is greatest 
when we act for the happiness of the whole. 
Again, we are told that we may unite on the 
ground of uniformity of religious opinion and 
practice—in a church. But, whenever such uni- 
formity is insisted on as absolutely necessary, 
the individuality of man refuses to limit itself, 
and breaks into opposition. The insistence on 
uniformity prevents unity; and churches that 
conceive of religion as belief in certain stereo- 
typed doctrines, and not as a spirit or a life 
which creates in every man its own form, do 
not encourage, but stand in the way of universal 
association. They naturally deny a _ universal 
Father and a universal brotherhood. Those only, 
they say, are sons of God who belong to their 
special fold. Those only are brothers who are 
united in their scheme of opinions. So far as 
any particular church dwells on this, or claims 
itself as the sole repository of the truth, it denies 
the universal Church of Christ. And in doing 
this it is far more guilty and injurious to the 
human race than anything else in the world; 
because it makes religion—which is, and which 
Christ proclaimed to be, the only true ground 
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of human union—the ground of human disunion. 
Hence the disunion which has been made in the 
name of religion, its wars and bitter divisions, © 
have been worse than those caused by any other 
thing in the world. Churches are curses so far 
as they divide men; but they would be useful, 
and are useful, when they say—‘Our several 
organisations are for different types of mind, and 
to unite these different types together ; but each 
group, however we may differ in doctrine and 
practice, feel ourselves at one with all the others 
in certain great conceptions which form the One 
Spirit by which we all live and move and have 
our being; nay, we feel at one with all those 
who stand outside of our unions, because they 
also are, as we are, sons of God. We organise 
ourselves for temporary purposes ; {for greater 
practical effort ; for greater intellectual clearness 
of thought on spiritual subjects; for the sake of 
a more vivid spiritual sympathy than can be 
gained by isolated congregations ; but far above 
our temporary unions rises the eternal union of 
all men in the universal society of all the world 
in God ; far beyond the schemes of doctrine on 
which we agree or disagree, rises the one spiritual 
love of God that all men may possess, and pos- 
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sessing, feel their undying union ; and far beyond 
the outward ritual on which we meet is the ritual 
that flows from this love, and is a holy life.’ 

On these grounds, then, as it seems to me, 
there is no universal association of the human 
race possible—nay, fairly conceivable. We come 
back, then, to the original Christian theory. 
Mankind can only be truly united and feel its 
union on the ground of a common belief in a 
universal Father, of faith in the eternal progress 
of all in union with Him, of a common effort after 
one good, the perfection of each and all in Him. 
These are the true binding, associating thoughts, 
and not those we have been looking at. Brother- 
hood in God—-perfect thought and perfect Love— 
who never ceases action, and who loves each one 
of us for ourselves, and yet in and for the whole 
—is very different from brotherhood in nothing- 
ness, in chance, in fate! Brotherhood in doing 
the will of a Father who is absolute goodness, 
whose will is the centre of right, is very different 
from brotherhood in human ideas of duty, which 
change and shift from age to age ; brotherhood 
in immortality is very different from brotherhood 
in death; brotherhood in the infinite life of an 
infinite Spirit, in possessing, and naturally pos- 
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sessing, one infinite power of love—in sharing 
in the one all-moving Intellect, in the one all- 
creating Imagination—is very different from 
brotherhood in atoms and their movement; 
' brotherhood in Divinity, which has: taken all the 
race into Himself, and will make it all good and 
all immortal, is very different from brotherhood 
in a humanity that calls itself the ‘Great Being,’ 
and yet drops at every instant one of its leaves 
into the abyss of utter death, and has nothing to 
say to the evil, the lost, and the miserable, but 
that they can’t be helped—which asserts the 
progress of the race, but denies the progress 
of all the persons who compose it. 

Out of the one kind of brotherhood comes 
association, progress, future and perfect unity; 
out of the other, division and death, and the 
uniformity of annihilation. When, at the last, 
all the creative and passionate aspiring souls 
of men, and all their thought and love, shall 
have returned to the dead silence of thoughtless 
atomic movement, there will be uniformity 
enough; but you will scarcely call it unity, you 
will scarcely, without scorn, give that the name of 
progress. Which shall be your goal, your hope, 
your faith? This—until we all come in the 
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unity of the faith and the power of the Son of 
God unto the perfect Humanity? or -this—until 
we all come in the unity of death and the power 
of a force that dissolves all it builds, into the 
. perfect atomic dispersion of all we call Humanity? 
No, we abide in the great truths—our universal 
brotherhood in God our Father; our eternal con- 
tinuous progress in Him. From these, all the 
great and common duties of man, individual 
duties towards God, associated duties towards - 
one another, most justly and naturally flow. 
The doing of these duties by us all, and 
altogether, as one man, is the true associated 
worship of God; and this worship we give to 
God, not in our personal relation to Him, but 
in our relation to Him as brothers one of another. 

Lastly, this associated worship of mankind. 
What is it ? 

(1) It is conceiving of mankind as for ever 
one in God, and governed by one law—the will 
of God for its final perfection; it is to believe 
in progress towards that goal, and never to cease 
working for it; it is to realise such progress 
in ourselves, that we may be able to realise it 
for others ; it is to believe in our higher destiny 
and to educate ourselves for it that we may be 
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able to believe in it for others and to educate 
them for it; it is never to forget this, and, there- 
fore, never to despair of any man, however lost,— 
of any race, however degraded. 

(2) It is—conceiving of mankind as one living 
body and ourselves as vital members of it—to 
feel that we are bound, by the love such a union 
should kindle in us as well as by the law which 
binds the whole, so to live and work as to give 
the utmost strength and development, not to our 
own particular self, but to the whole body, that 
the life of the whole may become richer, stronger, 
more active, more harmonious. 

(3) It is not to do away with the ideas of 
family, and society, and country, in which we 
naturally associate ourselves, but to hold them 
within and in subordination to a greater con- 
ception—that of all mankind existing in God, 
and advancing into higher and higher life in 
Him; to associate ourselves on this ground, and 
to so act and think that all we do may bear on 
the advance of the whole; asking ourselves 
always, before every act, and speech, and work : 
Is what I am going to do good for mankind? is 
it good for mankind to receive? and, if we 
cannot answer yes to that, not to do it, though 
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it may seem good ‘for our famliy, or our society, 
or our country to do it. That will be worship 
of God. 

(4) It is, finally, to think out, and, once found, 
to make entirely our own, and the ground of all 
act and thought, the great ideas which are the 
moving powers of mankind, the sails which, filled 
with the wind of God, drive onward over the 
ocean the ship of the human race to the harbour . 
of unity and perfection; to devote our life to 
fulfil those ideas and to love them above all 
things, and as the will and thought of God for 
man. That will be our worship of God as one 
of a great human communion. 

This is the worship which I recommend to 
you, and into which you will grow and develop 
when once you learn that you have entered upon 
a path to which there is no end. It is this 
worship which, as members of a vast and united 
family, we are to give to God; and in so giving 
it to Him, we give the deepest love and honour 
to one another. It does not exclude individual 
worship—it reacts on it and exalts it; frees it 
from selfishness, gives it freedom, joy, great 
thoughts, and vital power. It makes it more 
praise than prayer. 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 


But will Godin very deed dwell with men on the 
earth; behold the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain Thee; how much less this house which 
I have butlt.—2 Chronicles vi. 18. 


HE thought of God’s Omnipresence contained 

in this text is so infinite that we are not 
always able to conceive it. And being of that 
quality, it has a tendency to glide from our 
mental grasp, and to be lost in the thoughts that 
belong to actual life. The natural wisdom of the 
religious spirit has, therefore, put it into form by 
setting apart places where we say that God is 
present, not in order to declare that He is more 
present in them than in other places, but to 
represent through them the truth that He is 
everywhere, and by representing it to keep it 
alive in the hearts of men. To realise more 
vividly the Omnipresent, we make Him present 
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in one place. That we may conceive the Un- 
containable, we make Him contained; that we 
may feel that God’s presence makes all spots on 
earth and sea a home to us, we build a home for 
Him in church and chapel, in temple and syna- 
gogue. We localize Him in form, that we may 
reach more easily in thought the belief that He 
never can be localized. And in truth, we, when 
we use our places of worship wisely in imagina- 
tion, do win through them the power of better 
conceiving God’s Omnipresence. We think, as 
we collect together in places where we worship, 
that from the days when God was first worshipped 
on the hill-side at the grassy altar, through 
thousands of years of growing and connected 
religious thought, in times of peace and war, of 
triumph and martyrdom, of poverty and wealth, 
in every nation under heaven, a great and varied 
multitude of men and women have met together, 
as we meet now, in dedicated places to ask His 
love in much the same words of prayer as we 
use to-day; to say to Him, ‘Our Father, we are 
Thy children.’ And this long imagination, digni- 
fying our worship, and binding us up with all the 
humanity of the past—a living, believing, and 
loving whole—passes onwards from this concep- 
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tion of all mankind worshipping one Being, into 
the conception of the universal presence of One 
Being. All the Past is filled with God. 

And all the Present also. When we worship 
God at home, in private prayer, personal interests 
enthral us too much. The noise of the world 
felt through our own fret and care and work, 
makes us deaf to the infinite music of God's 
Omnipresence. But when we meet together, if 
our hearts are in tune with what we do, we are 
thrown into silence, and the presence of others 
also silent with the same thoughts lifts us out of 
ourselves. We hear the other world,. we touch 
the infinite. God’s Omnipresence seems no more 
impossible in the hush of our hearts. And then 
we are still further helped, for we feel God, in 
united prayer, not only with ourselves, but with 
all those who are assembled with us. We are 
moved by the common wants and sorrows of 
mankind, we think of the burden of sin that 
others bear. The pleasures, and hopes, and 
lives of others become part of ours; we bring 
them with our own to the throne of God; and 
soon we pass from the one congregation in which 
we are contained, to all the men, and women, and 


children of the present world, and feel God as 
E 
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their God—God as intimately theirs, God watch- 
ing over all the world—till, in the passage of this 
imaginative journeying, not only all the past 
humanity is His, but all the present also. 

And all the Future also. As we pass from 
prayer to praise, we lose ourselves still more; we 
sing of joy, not of sorrow; of righteousness to 
come, not of personal repentance; of infinite hopes 
for mankind of which we shall not be ashamed. 
And the song of joy, and righteousness, and hope, 
carries us forward to the time when it will be 
realised, when man shall be at one with Him who 
fills eternity, in whose presence is fulness of joy. 
And as we sing, other voices join in, those of all 
the spirits made perfect, of all the heavenly host 
that praise but do not pray: of whom we shall be 
part, with whom all mankind shall for ever raise 
the anthem of everlasting love and knowledge 
and work done with rapture. Immediately 
our narrow place of worship widens into the 
universe ; we grow into the full conception of the 
Omnipresence of God. ‘Behold,’ we cry, ‘the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
Him, much less this house which we have 
builded.’ 


In this way we reach the doctrine, or rather 
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we realise the doctrine, of God’s Omnipresence. 
That doctrine is our subject. It is the first 
of thoughts. All that is greatest in worship, 
in spiritual feeling, in spiritual philosophy, I 
would even say all that is greatest in feeling, 
in art, in thought, and in science—is founded 
on that thought, or could be founded on it in 
the noblest possible way. 

Some will say, ‘I do not understand what 
Omnipresence means.’ That is possible enough, 
But you can conceive it just as you conceive and 
work on and towards a great many things you 
cannot comprehend. You cannot comprehend 
the omnipresence of energy, yet you can conceive 
it; and in my mind he who has conceived the 
omnipresence of Energy has, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, conceived the Omnipresence of God. 
Once conceived, it grows. The property of all 
great thoughts is to swell like a river ; every hour 
some new stream of thought, feeling, knowledge 
or beauty, pours itself into them, and of all great 
thoughts this is the mother, and the mightiest, 
Into its vast ocean flow at last all the other 
thoughts of man. 

God’s life, His thought, His love, are every- 


where.. Nature is that form of His creative 
E2 
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thought which we know by experience. So thinks 
the religious man; but there are many who say, 
‘We know nothing of nature; experience tells us 
nothing true: all that the senses tell us of may be 
nothing but our own thoughts projected beyond 
ourselves.’ Well, were it so, it would not prevent 
us from saying or believing that the creativeness 
of our thoughts was ultimately God’s creativeness, 
and that the ordered scheme of thought in us 
which outside of us is nature, is primarily God’s 
thought. He would still then be conceived of by 
us as Omnipresent. 

Others say that all we know of nature is a 
matter of experience ; that we have no proof of 
a real Intelligence behind it; that there is no 
proof of a necessary sequence in the order of 
nature, and that our belief in laws is not a con- 
clusion of the reason but of the imagination. To 
say, then, that there is an intelligent will and 
thought everywhere in nature, is to say what 
cannot be proved. Very likely. No one says it 
can be demonstrated. But every day’s work that 
science does runs counter to this notion. It is 
growing more and more absurd to say that there 
are no ultimate principles of reason to which all 
‘the phenomena of nature are reducible.. The 
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more we penetrate into the secrets of the past, 
the more we reduce facts to their last and simplest 
expression, the more do we become conscious of a 
single-eyed unity of direction, of a few large ideas 
on the lines of which all nature runs, of one vast 
idea into the groove of which all may finally run. 
It is impossible to call ¢hat chance. It is as 
impossible to call it law without pre-supposing 
intelligence, either in us or in something behind 
the universe. It is, I should think, impossible 
to call it anything else than ultimate thought ; 
and thought has, in our conception, or at least 
so far as our experience goes, always a will 
behind it. 

What is that? It touches science with no 
restraint to call it God; to say when we think 
of it, what the impassioned Hebrew said, ‘If I 
ascend up into heaven, Thou art there; if I make 
my bed in hell, behold Thou art there. If I take 
the wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand 
lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.’ 
And so I rejoice to think. 

And if this be true, it follows that ultimate 
principles to which the motions and growth of 
the universe are obedient, are ideas, not only in, 
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but inseparably belonging to God’s very and 
eternal mind, and their violation is impossible. 
Supposing, then, that any of these principles 
are discovered, we are bound to say that what- 
ever theory from the side of science or of 
speculation contradicts them is untrue; that 
whatever religious theory, or theological dogma, 
or opinion of Sect or Church involves statements 
that contradicts them must be laid aside. Other- 
wise, there is no meaning in the. term, the Omni- 
presence of God. It is on that ground we ought 
to meet all questions pertaining to the physical 
world, which may become necessary to discuss 
from the point of view that theology occupies. 
Miracle, therefore, as a violation or a contradic- 
tion of the ideas we call laws, wholly disappears. 

But not only in Nature, but in Man also, is 
God everywhere present. 

Where do we find the tokens of an Omni- 
present God apart from the spiritual instinct 
which we have of Him, but which has but little 
proof in it of His existence except to those who 
feel it? Where do we find God present in man 
and present universally? As we seem to find 
in Nature, so also we seem to discover in the 
history of mankind, a_ single-eyed unity of 
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direction. The more we know of history, the 
more the sense of a government towards an end 
grows upon us. I venture to say that there is 
no historian who has gone through the history 
of any one nation from beginning to end, who 
has not felt this impression of a tendency in 
the nation towards a far-off purpose, and, as it 
were, of an external direction of that tendency. 
It becomes a problem to him to which he desires 
an answer. He makes this theory or that to 
satisfy the conditions; but of all the theories, 
that of the immanent and purposeful presence 
of God in the history of the nation—that is, of 
a goodwill whose purpose is to educate the 
nation that it may reveal to the world an idea 
useful to the progress of mankind—best satisfies 
the conditions, and best solves the problem of 
the historian. Now, that which one _ historian 
may feel with regard to one nation and 
another with regard to another nation, a man 
may come to feel with regard to the whole of 
human history; that is, he may become conscious 
of an impression which every new fact about 
mankind increases—that there is a directive moral 
force underlying the advance of the whole race, 
that certain ideas are being wrought out in it to 
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an end which we do not yet see. And the theory 
that there is an Omnipresence of God in 
Humanity, working in it towards the perfection 
of man and the good of the whole universe, 
accounts for that impression, and explains far 
better than any other theory the known facts 
of history. Here, then, in this apparent educa- 
tion, we find a suggestion of the Omnipresence 
of God. 4 

Again, we find a token of the Omnipresent 
God (beyond the spiritual instinct) in certain 
intellectual truths which are universally true, 
the denial of which cannot be conceived—such 
as the ultimate principles of geometry. We 
cannot conceive the development within us of 
these truths. They come to us from without, 
and are of themselves. We infer some One 
beyond us in whom they are, and who makes 
us not know them, but fave them. All such 
truths are, in us, portions of the Omnipresent 
Intelligence of God, final principles of intellect. 
The same is true in moral matters of the universal 
consciousness of the existence of a right and a 
wrong; of some pain and repentance when man 
does what he thinks wrong, of ease of mind or 
pleasure when he does what he thinks right. 
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It matters nothing to the point that the standard 
of right and wrong changes, or that one time or 
nation may think that right which another time 
or nation thinks wrong. The point is that there 
is the universal sense of a right and a wrong, 
and of sanctions belonging to them. What is 
truly right or wrong, what morality is, zs 
developed ; the standard grows with the growth 
of the race. But the starting-point, that there 
ts a rightness, is not developed, cannot be traced 
to anything in us; comes to us from without ; 
infers One whose will is absolute right. And 
there, in this categorical imperative, we find 
God in His Omnipresence. In a dearer and 
more human form we find Him in the universal 
feelings of men; in love; in the desire to create 
and to embody thought in form; in the sense 
of beauty; in the sense of joy; in indignation 
against wrong; in the love of life; in the desire 
to continue ourselves in others ; in all the nobler 
passions—nay, even in the baser passions which 
are the shadows of the nobler; in the universal 
and common ties by which men, and women, and 
children are bound together, whether in love or 
family relations, or friendship, or union for a 


cause, or union in a nation. Over the whole 
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world, from the very earliest times, we find these 
universal desires, and feelings, and relations, 
in noble or ignoble forms—but always having 
in them something which bears witness to a 
universal humanity! What is that? It is, I 
think, God in man, God’s nature conditioning 
itself in human nature. It is the Omnipresent 
One. 

‘Oh that I knew where I might find Him, 
that I might even come before His presence !’ 

We answer, look for God not far away, but 
here within ourselves, in all that which, being ~ 
purely human, we share with all the race; not, 
indeed, to be found in perfection in us, but seen 
and made known to us in the spiritual ideal of 
our humanity, in Jesus Christ, the Man. Shall 
God, indeed, dwell with men on earth? Oh yes ! 
He dwells with us in all. that is, within us, like 
Himself. That is the true doctrine of God's 
Omnipresence with regard to humanity. And 
now, what are the results of such a doctrine of 
Omnipresence? They are beautiful in them- 
selves, and they make our daily life and work 
beautiful when they are believed. When we 
now work on nature as scientific inquirers, it is 
not dead matter only that we feel we are examin- 
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ing or dissecting. It is living thought itself, 
or the form of living thought. Every new dis- 
covery, then, is not of a mere fact, but of one . 
of the component parts of an idea of God. Every 
time we bring together a multitude of facts, and 
correlate them under a statement which we call 
a theory or a law, we have got not only a form 
of words, but home into the depths of the intelli- 
gence of God. We touch a kindling, working, 
living mind. ‘O, Almighty God,’ said Kepler— 
in a religious transport of joy, when, after twenty- 
five years of work, he came to be sure of the laws 
by which the planets move through space—‘I 
think Thy thoughts after Thee.’ When the 
natural philosopher has that conception, his work 
and life become beautiful and poetical, and he is 
enabled truly to claim to be a teacher of God: 
‘All that I tell you,’ he may justly say, ‘is 
revelation.’ 

Also when the artist, poet, painter, musician, 
or sculptor has this idea, and works on nature, 
he is not representing in form that which is 
dead—a thought which is death to his art—but 
that which is alive, the ‘beauty in which all 
things live and move, the love whose smile 
kindles the universe.’ He _ touches, in all he 
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does, on the living, essential beauty, on the glow- 
ing, rejoicing, creative love of God. All he 
makes, then, is revelation of God; and his life 
is beautiful in it, made glorious to himself. 

And we who are neither philosphers nor 
artists, but who can learn and feel, we see— 
in this thought—Nature, not as a lifeless mechan- 
ism, but as the Greeks saw it, only in a truer 
way. We see it all thrilling with eager life, and 
love it as we love a person whose life and 
character we grow to know, and honour, and 
worship. All things in the universe, then, speak 
to us, and we speak to them. The bursting of 
the buds, the ripple of the stream, the changing 
of the cloud, all the tiny things that give so much 
joy ; the vast restlessness of the sea, the calm 
of the star-sown sky, the depths of the forest, 
the world of the mountains; all the mighty things, 
that make so much awe in Us, are all—and the 
thought lifts our lives into majesty and beauty— 
the motions of a boundless. life, the Apocalypse 
of God. 

And when we turn from nature to mankind, 
and do our work there, and are conscious now 
that everything we each do well and rightly in 
our daily work is done in the ever-present God, 
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and is part of the great movement of His thought 
for us—that vast thought which is to end in the 
absolute union of mankind with Him—then, 
indeed, thinking thus, all work of whatever kind 
on man and for man is made glorious, honourable, 
and divine. It is true the evil in our labour and 
in that of others checks our exultation. There 
are some who laugh at this exultation and at its 
cause, at the optimistic thought, as they call it, 
which prevents us from seeing evil as it is, 
because we look for good. That is not true. 
We see evil, now that we see God in man, not 
less clearly, but more clearly than before ; and 
more justly, too, because of this conception. We 
are able to hate evil, and to conquer it more 
effectually in ourselves and in others. To walk 
in sunlight, is to see shadows more sharply. Yet, 
seeing evil in this vivid manner, we still cannot 
lose our joy. Though we see shadows, we are 
walking in sunlight. We know what sunlight is. 
We know God in man; and to know that, is to 
be certain of the triumph of good, and truth, and 
love in man. And in the highest work of all, 
which we may all do on and for our fellows, in 
the work of saving them from sin and wrong 
through the power of God, we have tenfold more 
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force, now that we believe in the Omnipresence 
of God in human nature. When we see Him 
in all those human things of which I spoke, and 
know that He is their good, however much evil 
may have spoiled them, we have infinite hope in 
our labour. We know that within the men we 
strive to help we have a mighty helper, God 
Himself. We have infinite faith in the success 
of our work, because we know that whatever we 
may leave unfinished God will take up and com- 
plete. It cannot fail, for all we do is part of 
God’s desire, and belongs to His goodwill for 
man. We know that no soul can be truly lost, 
though it may wander far. We know that evil 
must have an end. We know that good is sure 
to triumph ; and it is wonderful, with these hopes 
and faith, how much good we find in men; how 
quickly we draw it forth ; how in appealing to the 
God in them, we teach them to find and know 
God, till they feel that they are found of God, 
and say, ‘Thou, only Thou, art our Father.’ 

Yes, that is the divinest truth to which we 
come at last—not only God as universal thought 
in nature, as universal government in history, as 
universal morality and affection in human nature, 
but as the universal Fatherly Love who redeems 
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and makes holy the souls of men; God, the 
Omnipresent Fatherhood. 

These are the results of belief in the Omni- 
presence of God. Yes, He is everywhere. Yet, 
not so inwrought in the universe of Nature or of 
Man as to be lost in it, as not to be beyond it. 
He is the will by which all things became and 
are becoming, and He who wills is above the 
things willed. Being transcends becoming. He 
has thought, and thinks, the universe; and the 
Thinker is the master of the things thought. He 
is the Father of all the spirits that have flowed 
from Him, and the Father is above His children. 
Power and growth, thought and will, righteous- 
ness and truth, life and love, in nature and in. 
man and in the spiritual world of being—that is 
God. We began with the thought of His dwell- 
ing here; we end with the thought of His dwelling 
everywhere. 

Behold, then, the heaven and heaven of 
heavens cannot contain Him, and yet, in all that 
is human, and all that thinks and loves in the 
whole universe of thinking and spiritual beings, 
He abides. 


GOD AND NATURAL LAW. 


For in Him we live, and move, and have our being; . 
as certain also of your own poets have said, for 
we are also His offspring.—Acts xvii. 28. 


HE mighty God, in whom we live, and move, 

and have our being—the spiritual world 

which is made between His personal will and 

ours, the revelation of Himself which He inwardly 

makes to us, and through which we and all man- 

kind are educated—are ideas which, if I did not 
assume, I should not be in this place. 

The spiritual education of the world seems to 
me ordered by laws as fixed, as consistent as 
those of the physical world. Were it not so, the 
idea of God which I assume would be falsified, and 
-all that I have said for years in this place would 
fall to pieces. This education given through 
men, begins, advances, and continues without 
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one breach of order, without one special inter- 
ference, without one infringement of the ideas 
on which it was conceived, as certain, as constant, 
as explicable in experience (when we confess God 
as in a Father’s relation to us), as is the course 
of the physical world. It is not supernatural or 
above reason. Nothing can be more reasonable, 
on the assumption that we are the offspring of 
God—an assumption which you see is not made 
by Christians only, but also by the Greek poets— 
than that a Father should reveal Himself to His 
children ; than that a divine, all-pervading Spirit 
should work in spirits kindred to Himself in 
order that they may become at one with Him 
in righteousness. Not to do this thing would 
be indeed unnatural. 

There is nothing which denies experience in 
thought speaking to thought, or in a higher will 
subduing or kindling a lower will. It is done 
every day among ourselves. But it could not 
be done between God and us unless there was 
unity of nature, unless we were children of God 
in that sense—and that is what I assert as the 
truth. Men are not so divided from God as to 
require a miracle to induce them to believe in 


His truth, or to force them to understand it. 
F 
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Men are not so far apart from Him as to compel 
God into violent measures to get them near Him. 
The supposition of our kindredness of nature 
with God renders the miraculous for this purpose 
wholly unnecessary. 

The miraculous view of revelation denies this 
kindredness. It declares that men are so far 
away from God by nature that they cannot 
understand God’s truth unless it is foreed upon 
them and guaranteed by a shock given to the 
physical world; that God. Himself must break 
His order before they can believe in Him. It 
is very strange. Even those who believe in 
miracles must feel (when they come to think) 
a curious shock both in their intellectual and 
moral sense of fitness, when they consider that 
miracle tells them that spiritual truth is proved 
by the contradiction of law, and God revealed 
as love in one world by being shown to con- 
travene His order in another. 

On the other hand, the view I have continually 
laid before you—that God has been educating 
men by revealing Himself in them from the 
beginning of the world even until now—differs 
from the view of the growth of mankind pre- 
sented by the philosophers of evolution, only 
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so far that it adds to their work the conception 
of the order-making and educating will of God 
as the driving power of evolution. It does not 
deny, but asserts evolution. It accepts all the 
facts on which the theory is based—nay, it 
accepts the theory itself as God’s method. But 
it says that the theory that all human develop- 
ment has been sel/f-caused, does not explain the 
facts of the universe, and that the supposition 
made by some that there is no central Life, 
Intelligence, Love, or Righteousness to start on 
its way, or to support, the evolution of life, 
thought, feeling, or morality, leaves half the 
problems unexplained. 

Now, if beneath the evolution we see and 
believe in a Will of Love and Goodness at its 
centre—always immanent in this slow evolving— 
why, then our view of the world and of the growth 
of mankind is changed from its very root. 

We look back then from age to age into the 
depths of man’s origins, and we see God slowly, 
under the conditions—which conditions make 
Humanity—of our free will and our imperfection, 
communicating Himself to man, and man educated 
by that communication. We look on the world 


of the present and we feel God moving, a.living 
F2 
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and loving Spirit, in our hearts, in societies, in 
nations, in the great whole of humanity, and 
evolving (through our work inspired by Him) 
new truth, and with new truth new progress 
to the perfect end. And we look onward, and 
see at last on the far-off heights of the vast new 
world, all mankind delivered from the bondage 
of corruption, wholly at one with the divine, 
perfect in a perfected revelation. This is the 
education of the world, and in its idea are con- 
tained other conceptions, so inspiring, so practical, 
so full of joy, that they redeem the sorrow and 
enable the effort of life. On some of those ideas 
I dwell to-night. 

In the one divine Spirit who pervades man- 
kind, in the one abiding Life which lives in the 
whole race, the union of mankind is secured, 
and the eternity of mankind is fixed. It is 
secured not as some philgsophies secure it, in 
a common progress which will close in a universal 
death, but in a common progress which will close 
in a universal life; and the latter has at least 
this intellectul advantage over the other, that it 
is more natural both to be and to conceive that 


personality should continue, than that it should 
cease. 
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Our belief then is—that we are all at one in 
one Spirit and in one Life. Therefore be worthy 
of the thought. Take all its kindliness into your 
souls; take with it—raised by it into a higher 
sphere—that deep imaginative sense of brother- 
hood which has done so much for men and will 
do so much more; that sense of common love 
and sorrow, of common passions and hopes, to 
which this thought adds eternity; that feeling 
of all those spiritual bonds that are woven 
out of deep belief in the community of Nature 
between God and man, out of the divine that 
fills humanity. The sense of that spiritual com- 
munion with the whole race will make your heart 
beat with the heart of all the world, and ennoble 
you, by lifting your life out of self into union with 
the whole. It will deepen your gratitude to 
human work in the past, fill you with faith in 
men’s work in the present, kindle in you an 
unbounded hope for the future—and then, beyond 
all this, deep below, yet penetrating all, you will 
see the Fountain whence issue all the thoughts 
and lives, all the imaginations and aspirations 
of men, whose waters fill and freshen human 
endeavour from age to age—the infinite power, 
and love, and life of the everlasting Spirit—and 
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seeing, you will say, ‘I and my brothers are 
one with God.’ 

Again. Look at another aspect of the same 
thought. 

That Spirit who thus binds all men into 
one is Righteousness, and therefore is bound 
by duty to Himself to lead all men to righteous- 
ness. What power, what influence ought that 
thought not to have upon our life! God is in 
you, it says; everlasting goodness works in 
your soul. Quench not His spirit, even for a 
time. Make Him known by your life. Work 
out His thoughts in fruitful action of use and 
beauty. Reveal the love of your Father by 
giving away yourself. Let your life reflect the 
life of God, until all around you—children, 





servants, friends, and neighbours—wake through 
you to the knowledge that God does dwell in man. 
Then they, feeling God in you, will believe that 
He is also in themselves, and be inspired through 
that high faith into the knowledge and love of 
God, and into the righteous life that follows on 
that knowledge. 

And in this way, becoming conscious of an 
inward life, you will be certain of progress ; and 


when you feel your own life, you will feel life in 
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all mankind, and come to believe that this educa- 
tion of God is progressive in the whole race— 
progressive because infinite life is at its root, 
life which must fulfil itself in all mankind. We 
are often ready to despair when our own life 
seems ruined by pain and wrong, when we see 
worse pain and wrong in the lives of others. 
But not when this faith is ours. Then we look 
around us and into the past, and we see how 
many fail, and have failed, in realising their 
aspirations. But we now know that they go 
on in God when they are dead, and that the 
broken life is made whole, and carried to its 
end. We see how many have sinned, what 
deadly woe and ruin has been wrought. But 
we know now that they are being redeemed 
through pain or through joy; and with wonder 
we realise that their wrong has revealed error 
to the eyes of men, and made sin dreadfui, and 
brought the opposing truth and goodness to light, 
and ministered to the progress of men. Out of 
darkness arises light ; out of evil, good. 

Yet, also, there is another side. All have 
not failed, nor have all continued to sin: many 
have succeeded, many have been made pure 
through struggle. We see in their lives, as 
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we look into the past, that very life of God 
by which the world advances. We see in 
their lives that which in the future we shall 
be, that which those who have died in wrong 
are now becoming. And we rejoice and take 
courage. In One, above all whom here we 
love, though men vainly say that we dishonour 
him, we know that everlasting life of God which 
is the vitality of the human race. In Jesus Christ, 
our Master, the spiritual being of God blossomed 
into flower on earth, the ideal was attained, the 
life of love realised; all that we shall be, made 
known. Who then, can now despair? The 
past is enlightened by this knowledge, the present 
made joyous, the future glorified. Therefore, 
because God is in us all, and we bear in us 
His holy Spirit ; because so much rests on our 
work, and it is itself so noble, so eternal ; because 
we believe that the failures of life are being 
redeemed, and the sins of life consumed, by the 
power and righteousness of God; because we 
are compassed about by so great a cloud of 
witnesses who have won their day, and watch 
us from their victorious seats; because there is 
one above all who has proved in our nature 
that man may be utterly and spiritually at one 
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with God—therefore, let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us. 

With patience—yes, for we need it. For in 
this life (in having these large thoughts, this 
highest happiness, this love for man which loses 
self, this love for God which sees in Him the 
Father who demands that we should live for our 
brothers, even to the Cross) we are not likely 
to be without pain. There are so many things 
in the world, both wrong and difficult, which in 
such a life we must contend against, that the one 
thing to which we must make up our minds, 
is to get strength to endure what is hard and 
painful. The education of God is no easy 
business to go through; to choose the best and 
cling to it, is often to choose calamity on earth. 
But calamity which falls on a heart thrilling with 
God, alive to truth, conscious of good, and loving 
it above all things, has no misery in it. It needs 
patience, endurance, courage; but below the 
surface, in the depths of the soul, there is a 
fountain of eternal joy. With uplifted hearts, 
we, children of God and partakers of His revela- 
tion, say to ourselves in hours when the heart 
of life beats faint and low: ‘Sons of God, let 
us walk worthy of our high vocation; our hopes 
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shall never be ashamed; God and we shall 
wholly be at one.’ 

Again, if God moves and lives in the whole 
of humanity, revealing truth, He does the same 
in all the parts. National character, and the 
special work of each nation, is then originated 
and supported by Him. Nay, more; each nation 
is inspired to reveal to other nations distinct and 
vital elements in the nature of God (the larger 
outlines, the larger phases of His character): one 
nation this, and another that. 

In truth, so sharply marked are the differences 
of nations, so distinct their work, so extraordinary 
is the separation between Greek and Roman, Jew 
or Hindoo, French or English, that the theory of 
evolution alone can no more explain the facts 
than it can—what is even more difficult—account 
for the leaping into life of an original genius like 
Mozart or Pascal. But if we add to the explana- 
tion given through the theory of development, the 
supposition of a mighty spiritual Will which slowly 
gave (with set purpose to reveal Himself) a certain 
direction from age to age, to Greek, Roman, or 
Jew, to Englishman, German, or Frenchman, the 
double theory zs enough to explain the facts of 
human progress. 
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At any rate, no thought can be more practical 
for good nor more inspiring for life than this 
which believes that God is in the spirit of 
national character, the root of its variety, the 
life of its work. All history, then, is sacred; 
none is profane. It is not only honour that 
we give to the labour of Greek, and Roman, 
and Egyptian, but the reverence which belongs 
to the labour of God. We lose altogether the 
spirit which seeks to discredit the philosophy 
or religion of the ancients in comparison with 
those of the Christian nations. We look not 
for the false or foolish forms, but for the truths 
in them, certain to find these, and thus we 
get their good. We see the special work of 
special nations as elements necessary for the 
completeness of the end. Thus we worship God 
in all history, and our whole religious life deepens, 
while our intellect expands. 

And then the thought becomes more practical, 
and enters into our daily life as citizens. It is 
God, we think, who has given to England her 
special work among the nations, who has breathed 
into her great}men and into her people the ideas 
which, century by century, she has expanded, 
which now she exists to teach: truth to which 
is her life ; falsehood to which is her death. 
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It is impossible, with that thought at the root 
of our life as citizens, to live for ourselves alone— 
to think only of wealth, or position, or getting on. 
It is, then, part of our religion to cling, even 
at personal loss, to the ideas which we believe 
make England true and righteous; to act, in 
business and at home, to speak in society, not 
only as men who wish to succeed, but as men 
to whom our country and her work among the 
nations are dear and honourable—nay, part of 
that progress of mankind whose end is in God. 
Public life becomes then a part of the spiritual 
world; it is inspired by a daily revelation. 

And now, again—not rising in one nation, 
but pervading a whole community of nations, 
having nothing to do with a special national type, 
but belonging to all humanity—at certain times, 
vast ideas, such as become, when realised, swift 
and animating powers in mankind—the burning 
wheels on which the chariot of humanity is borne 
into larger and nobler regions—grow into form, 
and suddenly, on the lips of some genius, take 
this clear shape. Such an idea in natural science 
was this: that experiment is the only test of 
truth. Such an idea in religion was Luther’s :— 
that we are justified by faith alone, such an idea 
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in poetry was :—that the common human heart 
was the chief thing worth writing about. Such 
ideas, in politics and society, were those three 
great brothers that sprang into full stature at the 
French Revolution. No one knows how they 
grow. Christ’s phrase expresses best the manner 
of their development: ‘So is the kingdom of God, 
as if a man should cast seed into the ground: 
and should sleep and rise night and day, and 
the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth 
not how.’ 

It is God’s will to bring these ideas to light ; 
year by year He works them in men’s hearts, 
vaguely at first, as dim conceptions that pass 
and go—more clearly afterwards; kindling ardour 
round them and their hopes, until at last, when 
the fulness of time has come and men are ready, 
one of God’s elected souls feels all the divine 
passion that has already thrilled in a million 
hearts, and throws it into form. And the trans- 
figuring idea is born, like, as was said of old, 
Athena from the head of Zeus, full armed, and 
with wisdom glowing in her eyes. Instantly the 
opponent ideas take form also, and the war begins 
between light and darkness. Then ideas wearing 
the garb of the true ones, as Duessa wore the 
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image of Una, arise also and deceive men ; and 
the war becomes hotter and hotter, to be carried 
on year by year, until all the enemies and all 
the false forms of these divine conceptions are 
exhausted and overcome. In the very midst of 
one of these battles—of one, nay, of many—we 
are living. Some of the ideas that contend are 
God’s, some are evil; and it is one of our most 
difficult and highest duties to so live, and to be 
so true and righteous, as to be able to distinguish 
the conceptions which arise from God, from those 
which are false images of them, or their foes. 
Many do so live who will not confess God at all, 
for the spirit of God breathes in men who do not 
own His power. Many are the atheists, as they 
call themselves, many the infidels, whom God has 
chosen to reveal His thoughts to men. But it 
gives a very great and additional joy of the 
noblest kind to be able to say to oneself: ‘ This 
idea, to which I sacrifice my life, is the very 
thought of God Himself who loves men, and who 
breathes into them the power and passion of this 
thought, that through labour in it, they may draw 
nearer to the eternal life of clear truth and stain- 
less purity.’ And then, to promote and pursue 
it; to love it for itself and for the sake of the 
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world ; to meet calamity, if need be, in being true 
to it, and to rejoice in the midst of such calamity; 
to have the unspeakable joy of seeing its truth 
come forth, clear as sun from mists, to rule and 
exalt ‘mankind—to have that, is now not only 
part of our intellectual and moral life, but (since 
we believe these ideas are the very breath of 
God) is part of our religion. We live in God 
when we live in these ideas; we work for God 
when we work for them ; and we live in man and 
work for man when we devote our life to their 
promotion. They also are part of that incessant 
revelation by which the world will at last be 
brought into perfect union with the nature and 
the life of God. For in Him we live and move 
and have our being. 


THE WORD OF GOD. 


O cast off the works of darkness, to pursue 

the life of Christ, to live in his great 
humility and yet in his absolute aspiration, to 
ascend with him in spirit to God the Father, 
to look forward to a perfect life in union with 
God, is the life which is not in the flesh, but in 
the spirit. But it is met everywhere by opposi- 
tion, by allurements from the material life of the 
world and the flesh; by the lust of the eyes and 
the pride of life; by the desire of wealth, and the 
desire of pleasure in the fransient. Therefore 
it is difficult to live in the nobler way; it is a 
race which needs all our energy, a sailing through 
tempestuous seas, a battle for whose steady 
warfare we need all the armour of God. And 
God Himself knows how hard it is to labour to 
the end, and to know no continuance of weak- 
mindedness. He understands our weaknesses, He 
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remembereth that we are half of the dust of the 
earth, and therefore He fills the whole world full 
of spiritual influences and impulses which bear 
on us, stir us with their beauty, thrill us into 
eagerness and effort. Light rises in the dark- 
ness; love appears when we think ourselves 
most lost ; a new aspiration is born out of failure ; 
impressions are made on us from Nature and 
by Man: the passing events of the hour, the 
mysteries which awaken our curiosity, the joy 
which crosses our life like a rivulet, the passion- 
ate sorrow which veils the world and opens 
heaven, the books we light on as it were by 
chance, the associations, the anniversaries which 
remind us of innocence and_ self-devotion—a 
hundred thousand things in a long life—knock 
hour by hour at the door of our soul, crying, 
Awake! arise! and Christ shall give thee light. 
What are these? They are part of the Holy 
Scriptures of God; the Word of the Lord coming 
to us—the text in the great books by which He 
kindles and educates the world of men; so that 
our daily prayer should be that Collect, which, 
written with a limited meaning, we now use in 
a larger sense: ‘Blessed Lord, who has caused 


all Holy Scriptures to be written for our learning, 
G 
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grant that we may in such wise read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest them, that by patience and 
comfort of thy Holy Word, we may embrace and 
ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting 
life which Thou hast given us in Jesus Christ.’ 

What those Scriptures are particularly, and 
their effect, is our subject to-day. 

The Collect was written concerning the Old 
~ and New Testaments, the books which make up 
our Bible; and for many centuries it was held © 
that these were the only sacred books, the only 
books that were inspired by God. They are 
sacred and they are inspired. It is che limitation 
in the statement which we do not now think true. 
As one nation was chosen in early times to be 
called sacred, in order that men might in the end 
arrive at the higher and more universal truth 
that all nations are, in idea, holy to the Lord— 
as one day was selected for a special sanctity, 
in order that men might come to understand that 
every day ought to be as consecrated to God—as 
one place was chosen to be dedicated to God, 
that men might in the end believe that the Omni- 
presence of God made every place His temple,— 
so one book was said to be solitarily holy and 
inspired, that men might find out in the end that 
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God spoke in every pure and noble book, and 
that all books ought to be written under His 
inspiration and in accordance with His character ; 
and that beyond the written books, there were 
other Testaments in which His will, His nature, 
His aims and His character were revealed. 
Inspiration is everywhere, and everywhere is 
Revelation. 

Thus we begin with the particular to reach 
the universal. It is the common history, I had 
almost said the common law, of growth. 

When we have understood this, when we 
know that this Bible of ours is not the only book 
inspired of God, and that it shares with other 
books in the frailties and the ignorances of the 
various times at which its spiritual parts were 
written, and in the fallibility of the humanity 
through which God, in all noble books, has 
spoken His word,—we then consider it without 
those prejudices which many things in it awake 
in us when an absolutely divine origin is claimed 
for every word of it. But then, comparing it 
with other religious books of other nations which 
we also think to be inspired, we find that our 
reverence for the book is not lessened, but 


increased. As a book of religion—as one which 
G2 
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treats for more than two thousand years of the 
relation between the soul of man and God, con- 
cerning conduct and the spiritual life—it takes, 
and easily, the first place. Nowhere are there 
more noble prayer and more exalted praise ; 
nowhere are the varied phases of human life 
and of spiritual feeling more divinely expressed ; 
nowhere are the high motives of life so loftily 
thrown into form ; nowhere are 


‘ The solid rules of civil government 
In their majestic, unaffected style,’ 


laid better down than by its prophets— 


‘In them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it so ; 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat ;’ 


nowhere are more splendid examples given of the 
beautiful and holy way of, life; nowhere is there 
such a character revealed as that of Jesus Christ, 
and with him are a host of men and women who 
have well earned the admiration and imitation 
of all those who wish to live in heaven while 
they move on earth. To read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them, is one of our highest duties 
—a guard, a strength in life, and an impelling 
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power. Give more time to them than you do. 
Let them be a daily companion and friend whose 
voice, in a hundred recollected texts, comes to 
you in hours of temptation, in the days of 
desperate crisis, in trials that seem too much 
for human weakness, to inspire patience, to give 
you an immortal strength, to comfort you with 
hope of eternal joy. God speaks through them 
to your soul, and mighty as His love is His 
power in them. 

But to care for them alone, among religious 
books, would be like him who, living in a lovely 
country, visited only one spot in it, which indeed 
was the loveliest, and for its sake neglected all 
the rest. It is true, he had chosen the best, and 
it would be wise to visit. it oftenest. But he 
would miss a hundred places of beauty if kept 
only to that. It is true, it were wise to under- 
stand and love that best; but not to understand 
and love the others in due proportion were to 
lose the sense of the infinitude in the variety 
of beauty. We are not, it is true, bound to look 
into the other great religious books of the world, 
since we have the best; but it is not of the 
highest wisdom to limit our search for other 
phases of the revelation of God to men. We lose 
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the sense of a greater variety in God than even 
the variety of the Bible gives us. We lose the 
perception of the different ways He speaks to 
different nations through the voice of their own 


folk. We miss new beauty, and new thought, 
and new worlds of feeling; and we miss the 


sense of the unlimited variety of the spiritual life, 
of the many various ways in which men reach 
upwards to their eternal Source. The whole idea 
of God in relation to Man, the whole idea of 
spiritual Humanity, expands before us when we 
search out the Word of God in the other religious 
books of the world. We trace in them God’s 
continuous inspiration, through all its phases, of 
the whole of mankind. Then, with the expansion 
of the idea of God and Man, our own soul also 
expands, and wonderful is the glory and pleasure 
of that expansion. Therefore, be not content 
with our Bible. Search out what other nations 
than the Jews have, under God’s inspiration, 
written for our learning. Read the great religious 
books of the world, of all time. Choose those 
which suit those wants of the soul that change 
with age and circumstance; choose the best 
which humanity has selected by the sifting of 
time. God has put you into the midst of a mighty 
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library: love it and use it; read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest it. 

But the special spiritual side of life is not the 
only one which is to be nourished, not the only 
one to which God speaks, or to meet whose wants 
God inspires men. We have moral perceptions 
which have been developed in us; we have 
the deep affections which belong to our life with 
one another, and which embrace our life with 
society, with our nation, and with the human 
race ; and with them are bound up infinite and 
kindling interests—a whole tribe of noble passions 
and their powers—an army of human sorrows, 
joys, and trials, the story of which kindles us 
into a keener life through a wonderful variety. 
We have, too, the perception and the love of 
Beauty and all its arts; we have the curiosity 
to know all things, down to their causes and over 
all their effects. 

The books which speak home to these wants 
and powers in our nature, when they are earnestly 
and nobly written, for love and in honour of the 
things they treat of, are written under the inspira- 
tion of God, for our learning and for our inspiration. 
When some thought that only feeble humanity 
spoke through them, they were inclined to neglect 
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them, and to say, as the Mahometan chief is 
reported to have said of the library of Alexandria 
—‘Burn it, If the books agree with the Koran, 
they are needless ; if they disagree with it, they 
are worthless.’ And that has been the voice 
of many religious men in the churches concerning 
poetry, philosophy, science, and history. 

A better, truer view ought to be ours. If the 
moralist—if the poet of human love, of the 
interests of the race, of the passions in their 
purifying strife—if the scientific scholar, if the 
musician, write so as to exalt, comfort and quicken 
men—they write, so far as they do this work, by 
the inspiration of Him in whom all goodness. all 
love, all beauty, and all science are supreme— 
from whom they come as waters from the sea, 
to whom they flow as waters to the sea. Their 
cycle is complete in Him. 

All noble literature is then divine—a Bible for 
mankind—its breath is the breath of God; the 
reading, learning, and digesting of which, a duty of 
the race. And there are other books, not written 
in letters, but formed by the art of man to speak 
to the soul of man, through which the Divine 
breath breathes, through which God reveals some 
portion of His harmony and beauty. Into the 
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great temples and the cathedrals that are grey 
and stern in the North, and radiant with the hues 
of the dawn in the South, but which alike ascend 
to Heaven ; into the historic and civic buildings 
whose stones have seen the sorrows and glories 
and the fates of men—is built the spiritual ideal 
of strength, fortitude, firmness, and the melody 
of order; and the ornaments of their stones 
reveal, when they are nobly done, the virtues, 
without whose possession beauty passes, with 
the possession of which it lasts—temperance 
and humility, reverence and love of the work 
done, fitness for the intended purpose, grace 
in its fulfilment, glow of heart kept warm by 
self-restraint—all that God desires for the just 
and fair conduct of life. Read, mark, and 
inwardly digest these Scriptures that endure 
from age to age, and with them take all that the 
painter and sculptor have done when they love 
their labour. Honour the humanity that they 
paint and carve, for in their works, too, is written 
a book of God, and various as its leaves are its 
thoughts and its emotions. 

Is there yet more? Yes; two Scriptures 
greater even than these, vaster and more uni- 
versal—the book of Nature and the book of Man. 
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We read the intelligent mind of God in Nature, 
His ever-creative Thought. Not at one past time 
did God make the world and then leave it to 
develop; but creation always goes on. The 
hourly march of evolution is the creative energy 
of God taking form. Creation is not commanding 
to be and then ceasing to command. Creation 
is the incessant Becoming of ordered thought, 
and each becoming is in harmony with fixed and 
unchanged ideas—nay, it may be, with one idea 
in which the whole mind of God is centred and 
contained, but which, as it unrolls, takes a million, 
million forms, as varied as the leaves of all the 
forests that have ever been on earth from 
immemorial ages. This is the book of Nature— 
the majestic scriptures of which the men of 
science are the prophets and the teachers. Who 
speaks in it? One would think it was the devil 
if we listen to those who, in religion, oppose, 
deny, and dishonour the truths that are found 
therein. Churches, to keep their authority and 
to defend their formulas, have fought against the 
revelations of science, and bitter has been their 
error. It has recoiled on their own head; they 
have fought against God. In the great scripture 


of Nature—in its laws, as in its beauty—are the 
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ideas on which God has built the universe. It is 
at our loss, at our peril, that, when man has 
pierced to them and laid them bare, and their 
splendour breaks on us, we refuse to accept them, 
or say that they are lies, or do not surrender 
what contradicts them. They are as much the 
revelation of God to the intellect as the life of 
Jesus is His revelation to the soul. Therefore 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, that 
by wonder and reverence and joy we may embrace 
and ever hold fast the glory of the Divine order, 
and live in obedience to its law. 

And now, at last, there is the scripture of 
Humanity—of its history and of its daily life. 
Human and Godlike are its pages, like the pages 
of our own Bible, which are indeed the pages of 
the history and lives of one nation. Divine and 
dreadful is the great story of Humanity, which, 
beginning in remotest antiquity and in struggle 
out of the animal, has continued to this day, and 
may continue yet a million years. But always it 
has been a progress: the growth of intellect and 
conscience, of law and morality, of imagination 
and art, of reverence and worship, of the idea 
of God and the idea of perfection—of strife towards 
a lofty destiny, in which none have perished 
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utterly, none have sinned beyond forgiveness, 
none have forfeited immortality. A drama so 
immense that. only He in whom it is all con- 
tained can read its pages from end to end, and 
know its infinite action and passion, and see its 
last scene unroll itself—its characters one and 
all harmonized to that completed conclusion 
which shall be before the perfected Humanity 
begins its sinless drama on an ampler stage. 
This is the great and sacred Scripture of the 
race. We can read but hittle of it yet. But 
it has also, like Nature, its ideas and their 
necessary passions, on whose lines it is wrought, 
and by whose powers it develops. And they are 
simple enough if we could grasp them. They are 
contained in every national life, in every just 
society, in every loving family,—nay, in every 
human heart they are shut up, as the rose is in 
its bud. Yet their forms .are so boundless in 
number, and their numberless forms make their 
study so complicated, that we have not yet (as we 
have somewhat done in Nature) grasped almost 
any of the laws into which the ideas can be 
shaped. The time may come, when we are long 
departed, when Humanity, having escaped from 
the organized selfishness in which society is now 
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enclosed, and living by love and self-forgetfulness, 
may see the truths, and formalize their laws, by 
which Humanity ought to live. Then this great 
Scripture will be the noblest study of mankind. 
But now we are too much in the dark. Yet our 
duty lies clear. What we can do, we ought to 
do. We ought to search these Scriptures. We 
ought—certain that there is order underneath 
them, and that to obey the laws of that order is 
light and life and joy—to pursue after those laws, 
find them, and prove them, and disclose them. 
To this, as to the other books of God, give your- 
self. Read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
them, that by patience, and in time by comfort, 
as light breaks through the mist, you may 
embrace, and ever hold fast, the blessed truth 
of the destiny of the race in God, the mighty 
consolation of its eternal Sonhood in the Father- 


hood of God. 


GOD AND MAN. 


After this manner therefore pray ye; Our Father 
which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name.— 
Matthew vi. 9. 


HEN, according to the fourth Gospel, 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘ Ye believe 

in God, believe also in me,’ he stated that he had 
added other ideas to already existing ideas of 
religion ; that he had revealed, that is, brought to 
light, thoughts on the relation between God and 
Man, and on the essential nature of both, which 
were unknown before. ‘Ye believe in God’— 
already that belief is yours—‘believe also in 
me:’ add to your former belief the things I 
have told you and lived before you. They will 
complete your idea of God; they will fulfil, 
expand, and make complete, not only your idea 
of God, but those feelings, and the life flowing 
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from them, which constitute religion. For Jesus 
did not mean, when he said this, to make belief 
in him a different thing from belief in the 
Father, nor to separate himself as a distinct 
object of faith. If there is one thing he is made 
to insist on in this Gospel, it is that he is nothing 
in himself—that he can do nothing by himself; 
that all his words and works are not his own, but 
his Father’s. Therefore, when he says, ‘Believe 
also in me,’ it means, believe not only in the 
revelation of God in the Old Testament, but 
also in the revelation God has given of Himself 
through me. The phrase, then, leads us to ask 
two things—What is the belief in God without 
Christ? What has Christ added to our know- 
ledge of God ? 

What do we mean, then, apart from the 
Christian revelation, when we say we believe 
in God? We mean that we believe in infinite 
Thought—infinite intelligence; and that all things 
of which we are conscious, and* especially all 
thought, are derived from this Omnipresent 
Thought—nay, are parts of it. Everything that 
has been, and is, and will be, is God’s Thought. 
When He thinks a thing, it is. When we see, 
hear, or understand a thing, we are thinking it 
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along with God. The whole universe, from the 
smallest grain of dust to the vastest star and stars, 
the infinite past of matter, as we call it, zs, because 
God has thought it, because He thinks it now. 
We believe, then, in absolute, eternal, infinite 
Intelligence exercising itself in the incessant 
movement of Thought when we believe in God. 

The same things may be said with regard to 
life. When we believe in God, we believe in 
infinite Life. That which thinks, lives; that 
which is a part of thought, lives ; and when we 
say that the whole universe is Thought, we say 
that the whole universe has Life ; and that both 
are of God. All notions of dead matter, lifeless 
laws, all ideas of that which we call death being 
the end of things, all notions of annihilation, 
cannot be kept as ideas within the sphere of this 
belief. Matter is not unintelligible atoms vibrating 
and flying to and fro—it is a living stream of in- 
telligent energy. Laws are not abstractions— 
they are ideas. Death is a part of the movement 
of life; annihilation is inconceivable. There is 
nothing in us, around us, or beyond our ken 
which is not life, which has not the infinite move- 
ment and force of life. To believe in that is to 
believe in God. 
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But if that is all we believe, we are only 
Pantheists. We mean much more; we believe 
in God as not only infinite Thought and Life, 
but as infinite Goodness. He is, as we should 
say, a Moral Being. He is absolute Holiness, 
Truth, Justice, and Beauty ; and wherever these 
things are, even to their smallest grain, in 
matters of the spirit or the intellect, they are | 
there by Him and through Him. Wherever His. 
thought and life are, there also, co-extensive 
with them, is His moral character; and that 
moral character is, by its very essence, ever- 
lastingly unchangeable. This secures the order 
the consistency, the certainty of that which we 
call Nature. This secures the order and cer- 
tainty of intellectual truth. This secures the 
certainty of reward and punishment, the un- 
wavering standard of moral right and wrong out- 
side of us, the absolute imperative of which we 
are conscious. When we say, then, we believe 
in God, we mean that we believe, in spite of 
all that seems here contrary to them, in an 
absolute Right, an absolute Truth, an absolute 
Order, and an absolute Beauty. These things 
are, and they are unchangeable and eternal. 


But where thought and life and moral character 
H 
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are, we have also a will; and when there is a will 
with these things, we have that which we call 
personality. We believe in God, and conceive 
Him then as personal, though we know not of 
what sort His personality is. The will of God is 
necessarily ruled by holiness, justice, truth and 
love, and moves as a force through the infinite 
Thought and infinite Life, making all the forms 
of that Thought and Life work towards the ends 
which holiness, and love, and justice, and truth - 
desire. Hence there springs up the idea of God . 
as the moral Governor of the world and our 
personal King; and in God as such we believe. 

These are, then, the four great ideas of which 
our one idea of God is made. And of course, 
as these—in one Being—comprehend the whole 
universe of thought and life and will, and their 
moral ground—God is One. 

Rut, as we think these things, how vast the 
distance deepens between God and us! We also 
have thought, and life, and will, and moral 
character, but they seem but atoms in this 
infinite of God. And we know their imperfection. 
We think, but only a little way, and then a 
barrier rises. We will, but circumstances break 
down our will. We will to do right, but the 
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passions in us conquer our will. We live, 
but decay undoes our life, and death seems to 
disperse it. We aspire to righteousness, we 
pursue truth; but our spirit only reaches a little 
righteousness, and our intellect only grasps the 
skirts of truth. There seems to be an immeasur- 
able gulf between us and God. And yet how 
infinitely, how ceaselessly, thought and life and 
will and moral character in us thirst for union, 
for intimate and undying union, with perfect 
Thought, and perfect Life, and perfect Goodness, 
and complete Personality—for God, in whom we 
conceive these things, to be perfect. ‘My soul is 
athirst for God, for the living God; when shall I 
come and appear before God?’ That is the long 
unutterable cry of mankind, in all times, in all 
religions. 

And more than this—we want not only union 
with the perfection of these things, but union with 
the Being who possesses them ; and union in the 
only way in which we seem to care to have it— 
in the way of Love. We want this mighty Will 
to be filled with love to us, this vast Thought to 
think of us with love, this infinite Life to live in 
us by love, this absolute Holiness to delight 


us with love. We cannot get rid of this desire. 
H2 
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It is deep in us as infinity. ‘God, if thou art 
God,’ we cry, ‘if I am thy creature, love me, for 
I long to love Thee, and I cannot till I know that 
Thou lovest me.’ Out of all the old religions that 
passionate outburst springs; in all speculations, 
in all myths, in all theologies, in all the sacred 
books of the world from India to the extreme 
West, its cry is heard—deepest, longest, most 
intense in the Jewish books. The world waited 
for One who should add to the elements of its ~ 
belief in God, this one. other, this cardinal 
element, belief in a God who could love man, and 
desired the love of man. It was that which 
Christ gave fully to mankind. It had been 
hinted at, desired, and even expressed before, 
but there had been no absolute declaration of it 
in the world. It was that which made Christ 
say, ‘If ye believe in God, believe also in me.’ 
For what did he declare? First, that God and 
man were one. He declared that God was not 
far away from man, but had entered into man 
and become at one with him. ‘I and my Father 
are one,’ said Jesus—speaking, not as many 
theologians say, as the Second Person of the 
Trinity claiming union with the first—but speak- 
ing as a man himself, and as representing 
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humanity. And he said that God had done 
this not for him alone but for all men; that 
all humanity was filled and possessed by God: 
that what he himself was, all men were also to 
be; that men all might be one with the Father, 
even as the Father was one with him. 

Therefore we believe through Christ in a God 
at no infinite distance from us. We believe 
in a God who is ours; not only akin to us, 
but at one with us; not only in a God without 
us, but in a God within us. The Infinite One 
abides in us, folds us into undying union with 
Himself, is incarnate in us all. And all our lives 
and thoughts and acts and powers and faculties 
of imagination and intellect become, when we 
believe this, and by the power of that belief, not 
only human but divine: glorious, because Godlike : 
eternal, blessed, infinite, because they are at one 
with God. All humanity is lifted into union with 
Divinity.’ The power of that thought on life is 
incalculable. It does, not only exalt life, re- 
generate it, set it free; it makes it completely 
beautiful. And above all, it fills it with unspeak- 
able leve. It binds God and man together like 
husband and wife, like two beings who, loving 
one another with perfect sympathy, dwell in one 
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another, and are not two, but one being. That 
is the faith of the Christian concerning God 
and man, 
But this relationship between God and man is 
still more clearly defined. For Christ made one 
word which had been used before his time, but 
which he animated with life, the central word of 
his revelation about God. He called God our 
Father, and made Fatherhood on His side, and 
childhood on ours, the terms that expressed our 
relation of love to God and His relation of love to 
us. We were children of God. All the love, pity 
tenderness, joy, interest, pleasure, yearning, hope 
resolution, intensity, a mother and father feel 
towards their child, their young man and woman 
going out into the world, Christ told us God felt 
for us ; and as much more of all these things as 
God was more perfect than we, and able to feel 
them more fully. All the care, watchfulness, 
provision for the future, in sickness and in health, 
in sorrow and delight, in work and in recreation, 
we give to our children, God gives to us infinitely. 
All the education of mind, and soul, and imagina- 
tion, we try to provide for our children that we 
may rejoice in their becoming worthy men and 
women, God provides, with intense minuteness, 
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and with work that labours to an end, and that 
end our perfection, for us His children. It is 
His duty, and He does it with an endeavour that 
never relaxes ; though, indeed, since His object. 
is to make us grow of ourselves, it is a long and 
steady work to educate a human soul to perfection. 
There is no hurry in the work He does upon us. 
Many a time He lets us wander far away that 
we may know the weak and evil points of our 
character, and come to conquer them ; not making 
us good by outward force, but leading us to be- 
come good of ourselves by the light within us. 
It is a lie to say—if Christ be true—that God 
ever lays by His Fatherhood, ever ceases His 
effort to make us like Himself. The hideous 
vision of everlasting evil, and, therefore of ever- 
lasting punishment, is fast disappearing from 
theology. There is no Fatherhood of God if it 
be true, and Christ said that there zs Fatherhood. 
If God is Father, He is so infinitely, and He must 
be so forever. All infinite thought, and life, and 
moral character, and will, are transferred to this 
relationship of Fatherhood between Him and us. 
It is boundless and unending, and it means the 
absolute redemption of all God’s children, their 
final likeness to Himself. And the daring which’ 
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now, in these late years, has the inhuman, and 
unjust, and lying coolness to go on asserting 
everlasting damnation in the face of Christ's 
proclamation of God’s Fatherhood, is as cowardly 
as it is wicked. I pardon those who hold their 
judgment and hold their tongue. They are weak, 
but not wicked ; but I cannot in this life excuse 
those, until they repent, who go on insisting on 
this accursed lie—that evil exists forever exposed 
to the insatiable cruelty of an unjust God. For 
the doctrine kills the very name of Love, and 
chokes on our lips the very name of Father. 
No; God educates us all, through all things; 
educates those who leave this life dark with 
sin, through retribution, to penitence, and love 
and life, and perfect union with Himself. 

That is then the God in whom we now believe 
through Christ; and the Christian belief goes 
back and takes into itself all the true belief of the 
earlier world in God. God is still to us the 
infinite Thought, and Life, and Will, and 
Righteousness, by whom the material and 
spiritual universe consist: but in His relation 
to us as Father, He thinks for us, and lives in 
us, and wills in our behalf, and makes Himself 
our righteousness. Therefore, we not only 
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worship and reverence Him, we also love Him. 
How? ‘With all our heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength ; with all the love of children. And 
now in being loved by God, and in being able and 
joyous to love Him, our deepest need is satisfied, 
our deepest longing quenched. The very root of 
our heart is watered with the dew of this belief. 
God is Love, and we love Him. It has trans- 
figured all humanity. And that expanded and 
ennobled belief is the work of Christ. What 
wonder if he said, ‘Ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.’ 

Still, all this was not enough. There was one 
dreadful matter that seemed to stand between 
God and man. It was man’s own sense of his 
wrong-doing. Men knew that God was righteous, 
that his will was good, and that He was bound to 
do right. And they felt that they were always 
doing wrong, and that this wrong-doing divided 
them from God. And so deep was this strange 
feeling, that one may say it filled the whole world, 
and was co-extensive with the feeling that there 
must be a God. One of the most universal feel- 
ings in man is the sense of sim within himself, 
and of course, with that feeling, the sense of a 
Righteousness without himself. In man _ the 
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latter creates or is coincident with, the former. 
Look into the history of all religions; that is 
another idea that lies at the bottom of them all. 
Far more than half of the rites, forms, sacrifices, 
ceremonies, temples, churches, of all the worship 
of the world, are the result of this feeling—that 
some way or another, man must get rid of wrong 
in order to get-right with God. Now, in trying 
to do this, men assumed that God hated them, or 
was angry with them, or wished to take ven- ~ 
geance on them, and that He must have personal 
satisfaction for sin—an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth. Wherefore their one effort was to 
appease Him; to induce Him to lay aside His 
wrath. They invented sacrifices, tortured their 
bodies, and made long prayers—no one can count 
the hosts of dreadful things which were caused 
by the belief that God was always angry and 
longing for vengeance. Nor did any of these 
sacrifices make men really good. They were the 
false forms of a great truth. And it may be that 
—considering the infinite slowness with which 
mankind arrives at truth in physical and moral 
matters alike—it was necessary for these false 
forms of truth to be first presented, before man- 
kind could realize the true form. In fact, these 
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old forms were proved to be untrue by their evil 
results upon the character of mankind. All that 
men gave up, all the blood they spilled, all the 
tortures they inflicted on their own flesh, only 
took them away from the real matter—their own 
sin, their wrong desires and imaginations. 

What did Jesus do in this crisis? How did 
he meet this universal difficulty? He told men 
first that they were all wrong, that God was not 
fond of vengeance; that He was obliged to 
punish wrong, but that He did not do it in anger 
or in hate; that He wanted no sacrifices but 
inward and spiritual ones; that He loved us and 
desired our good, and only our good. There was 
no need to appease God, to get Him to give up 
his revenge. He wanted only love from us, 
because He loved us. We had nothing in the 
world to do but to open our heart to Him, to love 
Him because He was loving, holy, true, beautiful. 

That is strange, you say. What becomes of 
sin, then? How am I to get rid of it? Oh, do 
you not see that if you love all that God is— 
if you love goodness, and love, and truth—that 
sin must die within you? You cannot go on 
doing wrong when you love the right. You 
cannot in the depth of your heart, in your most 
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secret thoughts, cherish wrong when once you 
love God. You have no reason any more to fear 
Him or hate Him. Christ has told you that God 
is immortal Love, pure Fatherhood to you. Who 
can fear Love ; who can hate Fatherhood ? 

By one word, Christ reversed all the previous 
religions. ‘What man needs is a changed heart,’ 
he said; ‘and the only way in the world to 
change it is to make man feel that God loves 
him.’ Fear and ignorance, and their child super- 
stition, perish then, and true religion rises, fair as 
God Himself. And when men asked, How does 
God love us, and how much? Jesus answered not 
only in words, but with his life and in his death. 
God loves men as I love you—enough to die for 
my enemies, to forgive them who hated me, to 
never leave my bitterest enemy till I have per- 
suaded him to give up hating me, and to turn to 
love me. How much does God love us? The 
love of Christ has measured it for us. God loves 
us beyond all conception. There is nothing 
which the imagination and passion of all mankind 
could think or feel, which, taken altogether, could 
express the hundredth part of the love of God to 
us. As infinite as His thought and His life, so 
infinite is His love. It is not that He will not 
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punish. He must, or cease to be righteous; but 
the punishment is done by love, for the reforma- 
tion of the sinner—not in anger to satisfy a 
capricious vengeance. Our whole life changes 
under that belief. It cuts away the very root of 
sin—suspicion, and fear of God—it kindles love 
and joy; it enables life to go on labouring and 
conquering. It is the redeeming power of man- 
kind. Well, indeed, said Christ, ‘Ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.’ 

Then comes in our relation to man. With 
this belief in God, with these ideas at the root of 
our life, how we ought to look on our fellow-men 
and how we ought to work among them, is as 
clear as the day. If God is our Father, and we 
His children, then all men are brothers, and we 
are bound to live for them and work for them as 
such. If all men are brothers, then all men are 
equal and have as much right to the common 
gifts of the world as brothers in a household 
have. The only differences between men, worth 
considering, are made, not by wealth, or rank, or 
position, but as they are made in a household— 
by greater genius, industry, intelligence, and 
goodness. In all other matters men are at one 
by Christ’s revelation, and at one as brothers. 
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The word itself contains the whole duty of man 
to man. And if you ask what sort of brother- 
hood, how much you are to love men, why, look 
for your answer to Christ. See him pouring 
forth his life to save men. See him spending his 
whole life in giving to men the ideas necessary 
for their spiritual progress. You cannot—were 
you to labour night and day—you cannot do 
enough for men; you cannot do too little for 
yourself. Let all thought of your own life, your 
own fortune, your own success, perish in the 
thought of living for your brothers. That is the 
outward life eternal, and it is what Christ revealed 
to us, as our duty to mankind. 

Lastly. If such be our belief in God and 
man, we must believe in our immortality. It is 
inevitable. God is infinite Thought, infinite Life. 
We think and we live: and our thought, and our 
life, in this belief, flow from and are part of that 
eternal Thought and Life. If our thought or life 
could perish for ever, that which came from the 
infinite God could perish. 

God is infinite Moral Character, everlasting 
Truth, Righteousness, Justice, and Love. God 
is infinite Moral Will. We possess moral 
character, truth, justice, righteousness, love, and 
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will, and these are parts of that everlasting 
Character and Will. If these, which are rooted 
in our personality, perish, a part of God is dead, 
a portion of Energy is annihilated. If God be, 
that is impossible. 

God is a Father who loves His children, and 
shall He permit His children who love life; and in 
whose soul He has implanted the love of life and 
of its continuance, to die for ever? It is im- 
possible, if we believe in Him, for then He would 
be a liar to Himself. What! To give us 
thoughts that reach out to eternity, and then to 
kill thought! To give us life that in the very 
hour of death believes in life, and then to quench 
it with a smile of mockery! To make us love 
righteousness, and will to do it, and at last attain 
it, and then to say—‘AIl your labour for good 
was folly; you shall be righteous no more, and 
care for itno more.’ To give us love, love which 
lifts us into the infinite, and then to quench it for 
ever in darkness and nothingness! All this is 
the last absurdity. It is incredible folly, both in 
the intellect and the spirit, to doubt for one 
moment, if there be a God, that human thought, 
and life, and love, and the delight of being good, 
continue for ever. God would not only not do 
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this, would not destroy these powers in us—He 
could not do it without self-destruction. 

Then at last the final vision rises before us. 
If these things are true of God, and true of all 
men, then the time will come when the whole 
human race, now at one with God in idea and in 
hope, shall be made wholly at one with Him in 
reality ; when round the Father all the children 
shall be gathered, perfect in His Perfection; 
perfect in thought, and life, and righteousness, 
and love, at one with one another. 

It is a glorious end. In the words of Christ, 
‘Our Father which art in Heaven, hallowed be 
thy name.’ 


THE sHUMANITY OF- {ESUS. 


ie 


F the two doctrines, one of which maintains 

that Jesus Christ is God, and the other 

that he was a man like to ourselves, we hold 
here the latter. The first predicates the 
miraculous. It is not according to reason that 
the absolute God and a man who lived and 
died as we live and die, should form one person, 
and when we hear of it, we say—‘If this be true, 
it is unique in experience; it never occurred 
before in Man’s history. It is not likely to 
ever occur again.’ This is indeed the very thing 
that the orthodox declare. This traverses, they 
say, all experience, and it was needful for our 
salvation that it should do this. Man is 
naturally sinful, the Redeemer must be sinless ; 


he must be different in kind from man. Jesus 
I 
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could not then come into the world as other 
men come, or leave it as other men do. At 
the points of his birth and his resurrection he 
is not as we are. Being himself miraculous, 
all that belongs to him is also miraculous. 

Nevertheless, we are also told by the 
Churches that ‘his human nature was at one 
with ours, and that he was at all points tempted 
like as we are.’ This preservation of ordinary 
Humanity alongside of complete Divinity seems 
a greater miracle even than the Incarnation, 
and the attempt to explain how this could be, 
has employed and strained the subtlest intelli- 
gences for many centuries. ‘Vanity of vanities,’ 
we cry, as we read the infinite labour wasted 
on this question. Faith, brought to the rescue, 
may accept the doctrine, but the moment reason 
takes the hand of faith and both look at it, 
it seems as if we caught no sight of a real 
thing. ‘He was not then,’ we say, ‘really 
at one with us at all. His personality must 
differ radically from ours. The temptations he 
suffered seem fictitious, if he could not sin; if 
there were no struggle of the will against wrong 
—and there could not be if he were God—he 
cannot have been truly like a man.’ 
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This and kindred questions have always 
arisen, and the result has been, both in and 
outside the Church, that the life and death of 
Jesus have become subjects of such complex 
metaphysical discussions—as to how he could 
suffer, grow, increase in wisdom, be tempted 
or even die, that all simplicity of thought upon 
the matter is at an end. Then men who do 
not take pleasure in solving intellectual problems, 
and who want some clear foundation for spiritual 
feeling, end at last in feeling towards Jesus 
in two plain fashions—either as if he were 
wholly a man, or as if he were wholly God. In 
the first instance they really believe what we be- 
lieve, whether they stay or not in the Churches; 
in the second, they tend to lose sight of God 
the Father altogether, and to replace Him in 
their hearts by Jesus; or they worship, as 
they want them, two Gods. Many abide easily 
in conclusions of this second kind, but as many 
are at last driven to ask—lIs all this really 
conceivable, or if conceivable, is it comforting ? 
Then they are obliged to confess that they are 
in a maze, and have but little consolation in 
losing themselves therein. 


Whereas, were the first conclusion true,— 
12 
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were Jesus in all points a man, at one with God 
only as we can become at one with Him; and 
yet, being at one with our nature, had he 
conquered evil in and through our nature—that 
indeed would be an inspiration, an inexpressible 
comfort to think and to believe. If he were born 
as we are born, grew, lived, died and were born 
again into the higher world precisely as we are, 
in accordance with, and not in violation of the 
laws which regulate our being here; and if, 
as such, he yet lifted our nature into union 
with God the Father—why then, from how much 
that wearies the wings of our faith, and disturbs 





our reason, and distresses our religion, should 
we not be freed! 

If it should also be true—that others 
(without, however, his spiritual genius which 
was aS unique in its way as that of Homer or 
Shakspere was in poetry) lived the same kind 
of holy and loving life as he lived; if he were 
not the solitary instance of a Revealer and a 
Saviour, but the representative of a thousand 
thousand other men who were also Revealers 
and Saviours on the same grounds and by the 
same means as his—why then, from what a 
host of mingled intellectual, spiritual, and moral 
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troubles we should be freed, and how frank 
and clear would be our reverence and love of 
him! The whole question is now actively dis- 
cussed again, and I will try and place, with 
as much simplicity as possible, the view I hold 
of it before you. What was Jesus, and what 
relation does he bear to us? 

The law of Revelation of which I have so 
often spoken—That God is through the ages 
communicating Himself in many ways and diverse 
manners to all men; and that He has never 
ceased to do so, slowly evolving the complete 
conception of Himself through every religion, 
among every people, in all the spheres of 
human thought and act—naturally contains with- 
in itself this other conclusion—that at certain 
times God’s work in Man should exhibit itself 
in a specially heightened way in persons of 
special spiritual powers, of special spiritual 
influence; men of a divine genius for divine 
lives, who impel the whole world forward into 
a higher life of love and holiness and knowledge 
of God. And this, history tells us, has been 
actually the case. Almost every nation has had 
its mighty spirits of Love whose followers have 
been like the sands of the sea, whom men have 
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loved so much that they have lifted them into an 
equality with God; who were not indeed divine in 
that fashion, but, on the contrary, extraordinarily 
human, and who represented to us, not what we 
could mot become, but that which we all ought 
to become, and that which we all are destined 
to become. 

Of all these prophets of spiritual truth, of 
all who have lived in holiness and love, we, 
who take the name of Christian, hold that Jesus 
is the greatest. He has told us most about all 
that Man should be, in his relation to God and 
his fellowmen. He has been most truly human. 
He lived the nearest to essential Love, and 
he, because he was so much the ideal man, 
was therefore the most at one with the Father. 
Love, which has shown itself in many other 
men in seed and shoot and stem, in branches 
and in leaves, came to the loveliest flower in 
the life of Jesus. But to even a lovelier flower 
than that life of love on earth, Humanity 
(having become all Christ), will hereafter come, 
not lovelier in spirit than Jesus, but lovelier 
in the shaping it will have, when pain and 
sorrow and wrong shall only be names of what 
has been. 
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This is no miraculous account of a super- 
natural event, nor of a development greater 
than we may justly expect of Humanity. This 
is nothing beyond nature; no more out of the 
question than the existence of Shakspere or 
Newton is, when we look back to the savages 
from whence they came; no more impossible 
to conceive of the spiritual Humanity when 
we look forward, than the coming into being 
of a race whose intellectual and imaginative 
powers shall be as high as those of Newton 
or Shakspere. The development that has been, 
ought to be increased in the future, and more 
widely dispersed. That conclusion stands to 
reason, and is founded on experience. Men 
believe in the possibility of such a development 
of the future intellect and imagination of men, 
because persons have already emerged so far 
above the common level as were Dante or 
Darwin or Beethoven. I believe the same with 
regard to the range of holiness, because persons 
have emerged so far above the ordinary level 
of the spiritual life as Jesus—as others too, 
of whom I hold that he was chief. And I 
hold that the future spiritual development of 
men into spiritual equality with Jesus is likely, 
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nay is sure to be more wide-spread than the 
future intellectual or imaginative development 
of men into equality with Newton or Shakspere, 
because the capacity for love and for righteous- 
ness is far more, as experience shows, in 
the power of all men, than the capacities for 
abstruse thinking, or for imaginative creation. 
We shall all love as Jesus loved, and live as 
righteously as Jesus lived. Indeed this is the 
belief of St. Paul. It underlies all his writings. 
When we say then that the spiritual power 
of Love in man flowered in Jesus, and that 
this was natural and not supernatural-—no more 
supernatural than the flowering of the imaginative 
power in an imperial poet—we make a claim 
for him which is entirely human, and which 
does not isolate him from us into. the perfection 
which: we attribute to Deity. 

The next thing to say is—That if this 
perfectness of human love ‘did not continue to 
produce itself, or if nothing equal to it ever 
again occurred; were it a lonely fact, were not 
other men to reach hereafter the same height 
of love—the appearance of Jesus might be called 
miraculous. It would be unique in the universe, 
it would be the absolutely divine in Humanity— 
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and such is indeed the assertion of the ortho- 
dox. But the very essence of our view of Jesus 
asserts the opposite to the orthodox view, and 
bases all the religious comfort which his life 
gives to us on that opposite view. It asserts 
that our Human Nature itself was shown in 
him to be able to receive, and spread like a 
spirit from itself, such a measure of pure love 
and holiness that men could scarcely believe it 
was other than the very love and holiness of 
God. It was, indeed, God’s love and _ holiness, 
but communicated, not underived; such as man 
might have according to his nature; such as 
God intends that man shall possess in the pro- 
cess of his evolution. This possession of pure 
love and holiness by Jesus proclaims and is 
a guarantee of the truth that we shall one and 
all possess them also. What has been in him 
does not, and will not remain unique, as it would 
be were it supernatural; on the contrary, it will 
be the end, and is the normal end of all 
Humanity. It is within the laws which regulate 
the spiritual development of man. This is put in 
noble words in the Epistle to the Ephesians where 
the writer is borne on the double wings of lofty 
thought and emotion beyond the limitations of 
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the time in which he lived—‘ Until we all come, 
in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge 
of the Son of God, unto the perfect Man—unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ.’ We are shown then, in the appearance 
of Jesus, mot a miracle, of an interference with 
order—but the Law itself of our evolution, the 
true order of spiritual Humanity. And that 
is the chief revelation which the life of Jesus 
has made to us. It is not a supernatural - 
revelation. It is one made, as all unveilings 
of truth are made, in the normal development 
of mankind; of which such exceptional lives as 
that of Jesus—exceptional in degree and not in 
kind, and no more exceptional in the spiritual 
sphere than the life of Shakspere is in the sphere 
of art—are a natural part, a part, that is, of the 
history of our spiritual development which is not 
a matter of conjecture but of experience. They 
have been, and they wilf be again. [t is a 
revelation which every loving and holy life makes 
to us; but which no life has as yet made more 
fully, more vividly than the life of Jesus; and 
it is a revelation of truths which concern man 
even more than they concern God. It tells us 
what man actually is—the Son of God. It tells 
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us that holiness, union with truth and justice, 
love which wholly loses self-desire, obedience 
to the highest will, are the natural in human 
nature, not the supernatural; are the normal 
qualities of the true soul of man. It reveals to 
us that sin and falsehood, injustice, hatred, and 
the following of our own selfish will, are abnor- 
mal and unnatural, and that to leave them behind 
us is not to get a new nature, but to return to 
our original nature. 

That is the very reverse of the popular 
Theology, its downright contradiction. Once 
believed, it renders that Theology impossible, 
and all its scheme, and all the reasons on which 
it urges men to God. It removes from us the 
sense that we are naturally divided from God, 
and that we belong by right to another Being, and 
an evil Being. It replaces the miserable doubt 
we have when we are told that it needs a miracle 
to cure our nature of its innate evil, by the noble 
faith which urges us to be the true child of Him 
who is our nearest relation, our Father; who can 
never separate Himself from us because we are 
sharers of His very Being; and to unite with 
whom is not supernatural for us, but the most 
natural thing in the world. It blocks out that 
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theory of atonement, the root of which is that 
nothing but supernatural interference could 
reconcile God to us or us to God. It does away 
with all miraculous mediators, whether of a being 
equally divine and human, or of human beings 
like priests, endowed with miraculous powers 
to administer or make efficacious the means 
of grace. It destroys that anger we feel, and 
which keeps so many from their Father, when we 
are told that our human love and goodness are . 
not good, but only splendid sins. It destroys the 
sense of absurdity we feel when we are told that 
our whole nature is so evil that it must be blotted 
out and a new one given to us, imputed to us 
even, before we are fit to approach our God. It 
redeems God Himself from the dreadful accusa- 
tion that He made us to be naturally wicked, and 
that He cannot save even a few of us without an 
elaborate and miraculous scheme, in which He 
sets into difficult balance‘ the attributes of His 
nature, and divides the conception we have of 
His personality. And, to leave many other 
things by, it renders useless all the complicated 
arguments about our relation to God and His to 
us, which are the fruitful source of endless 
doubts, and infinite trouble, and replaces them 
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by a restful simplicity of love such as a 
child may understand, and which a child does 
feel to its father. It is, indeed, a true good 
news, and a mighty deliverance. 

Finally—and still keeping closely to this part 
of the subject—the faith itself that there have 
been those in our nature, of whom Jesus is 
the chief, who have, through its natural powers, 
realized in it God’s glory of love and righteous- 
ness, and that we are also destined by God to 
realize this glory in another world, if not in 
this; this is an inspiring thing to believe, the. 
very spring and power of a human life. Having 
this faith, we lift our eyes to that realized excel- 
lence and pursue it with the certainty of attain- 
ing it, the certainty which a child who loves his 
father has of becoming like his father. When we 
sin, we are ashamed of falling short of our true 
nature. When we do what is right, we rejoice 
in following the law of our nature. At every 
conquest of our false nature, we become more 
our real self, and, at the same time, more of 
God; and the result is an awful self-reverence, 
and a still more awful humility. The nearer 
we get to cur true nature the nearer we get 
to God. The nearer we draw to God, the more 
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his infinity of love reveals itself, and the deeper 
is our mingled joy and humbleness. ; 

No failure overwhelms us—failure’ is a 
necessary element of our struggle. But in this 
faith of ours, we know that conquest is the end of 
failure. No sorrow or pain over-distresses us. 
Sorrow and pain must be part of the race 
we run, but beyond sorrow and pain, nay in 
them, we see the joy and blessedness which are 
certain to be wrought by all sacrifice of self. 

In our secret life, which our most beloved on 
earth cannot see, we are ruled by the passionate 
motive of being worthy of the nature God has 
revealed in his chosen servants upon earth as 
ours, by the thought of Jesus and all his army. 
By this we are not only held back from wrong 
within, but urged to righteousness; to be white 
as the snow in thought, eager for truth as the 
sun is to run his course, roeted in justice as the 
mountains, grounded in love as Jesus was, 
and, through the whole of this hourly effort, 
abiding in God’s eternal and unbroken love 
to us in childlike trust—always saying to our- 
selves, as our master was given grace to say, ‘I 
am not alone, the Father is with me.’ Yes, none 
can say how great, how steady, how beautiful, 
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how full of joy, ought to be the life of one who 
knows that the standard of the life of Jesus 
is by right his standard, and that he is certain 
to reach it in the end because he too is a 
son of man and a son of God, 


THE HUMANITY OF JESUS. 


Lie 


HAVE already contrasted the orthodox — 
view of Jesus with that which is held 
by a free Christian body like our own. We 
believed that he was not God, that his appearance 
and life on the earth were not supernatural, but 
natural; that he was at all points, in birth, child- 
hood, manhood, and death, like unto us; and that 
he differed from ordinary men and women not by 
nature but by spiritual genius, just as Shakspere 
and Newton, in the imaginative and intellectual 
worlds, have differed from the common type. He 
was one of the elected souls whose words and life 
have moved the whole world forward, and con- 
tinue to breathe into it inspiration. 
Now in this natural human life of ours, 
Jesus attained to so great a love of man, 
and therefore to so great a love of the Father, 
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that it seemed to the men of the ancient 
Church, who lived in a world that did not 
love much, that he must be God. It was 
more than human, men thought, to love so 
much. Moreover, since a perfect love like this 
secures holiness of life, and indeed is _ itself 
holiness, men, astonished by this beauty of 
purity, declared that none but God could be so 
good, that Jesus could not be a man like us. 

I allow the naturalness of this conclusion, pro- 
vided that we grant the truth of the miraculous 
Incarnation; but if we cannot do this, if historical 
criticism has driven us to deny the miracle of 
the Incarnation, we are now driven to say that 
‘Jesus reached this excellence as a man, and 
by a man’s powers; as a child of God, and 
in love and faith of God.’ And our contention 
is that this view of him is not only the highest, 
but also the most spiritual, and the most full 
of consolation to mankind. For, if he did 
reach this in our very human nature, it is a 
plain disclosure to us that our nature is capable 
of reaching it, and that the qualities we love in 
him—holiness, justice, purity, and love—are 
natural to us, are our true nature; and that their 


opposites are the unnatural in us. 
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Now it follows, if that be true, that the whole 
of the popular theology, which is founded on the 
doctrine that we are naturally evil and apart from 
God, and therefore need an atonement made by 
one who is not of our nature only, is not in 
accordance with the truth of things. We are by 
nature children of God and His love, not children 
of wrath and the devil. When we do wrong, 
we sin against our true nature; when we do 
right, we return to it; and Jesus, and all who | 
have loved and been good as he, were not as 
such divine, but men who had lived as men 
were made naturally and truly to live, and as 
we all shall come to live hereafter. 

This is the reverse, as I said, of the popular 
theology, and contradicts, at every point, its main 
doctrines, and especially that body of them which 
has been called The Scheme of Salvation. It 
sounds like a cry in the wilderness to say these 
things, but there are many who say them, and 
their number increases day by day. It may be 
that before long they may be listened to in the 
market-places, and accepted by the host of 
religious men. But at present, there is against 
them not only the long traditions of 1800 years, 
since the teaching of Jesus was first perverted by 
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the intellect for the sake of selfishness in the 
world, but the vast organisations of the Roman, 
the Greek, and the English Churches, and the 
vast array of almost every sect of Protestant 
believers, all of whom, with diverse differences, 
maintain the main outlines of the scheme of 
doctrine which is founded on that vital separation 
between man and God which necessitated that: 
any Saviour should be of a different nature from 
ours, and in that different nature should reconcile 
us to God, or God to us. 

Well, huge as the army of opposition is, it is 
now disbanding, and its doctrine is thinning out 
with it. Every ten years sees something of it 
dissolved away. When it is really gone, men will 
at last perceive that it was a fond thing vainly 
invented, and cast about for the truth. And there 
the truth will stand, lovely and ready for their 
embrace —the truth as it is in Jesus—That every 
man is a Son of God and Son of Man, and that: 
he may become on earth, and of his own nature, 
filled and inspired with his Father’s Spirit, and as. 
full of love as Jesus. And this he certainly will 
become, if not here, then hereafter. 

I pass on now to another aspect of the main 


question. I have said that of all men of whom 
K 2 
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we know, Jesus reached the highest spiritual 
point of Love to man and God, and therefore of 
goodness, and this is scarcely controverted by any 
body of believers, or unbelievers. A few, envious 
or jealous of his pre-eminence, or angry with him 
_ on account of the doctrines foisted upon his name, 
try to decry him, to find out that he is not better 
than any of us; but their efforts recoil on their own 
head. The judgment of the Court of Humanity 
has been passed upon his life, and. it is—That he is 
the first of men because he is the first in Love, 
and because the first in love, the first in goodness. 

How then—+this is now the question—how 
did he reach that pre-eminence? The answer we 
must give is plain, ‘He reached it as a man, and 
naturally ;’ but it is necessary to contrast this with 
the opposite view in order to understand it better. 

The miraculous view of Jesus says that he 
did not grow” into holiness and perfect love, 
both of which in absolute fulness they impute to 
him, but that he was, and from the beginning, 
always of the same absolute perfection in them. 
He was, in his human nature, supernaturally 
divided from the ordinary tendency to fall into 
wrong-thinking and wrong-doing. Being united 
as to his human nature with an absolute Divine 
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Nature, so that he was God Himself on earth, 
it was impossible for him to sin, even in thought. 
As such he could not have felt the pressure of 
any temptation to sin upon his Will. There 
could be no struggle. 

He might share—it is plain he did—in our 
sufferings, pains, sorrows, and death (though that 
too, on the hypothesis, seems strange); for in 
these there is no necessary sinfulness, but he 
certainly could not take part in our battle against 
false and evil feelings, or against extremes of 
sense or passion. He could not feel our yearning 
to God for forgiveness, or our hunger and thirst 
for God, for he was himself God. He could not 
share with us in those secret hours when con- 
science fights her hardest battle, when in the 
agony of temptation we are utterly alone with 
God and our own evil, at some crisis in our 
lives; nor in those weaknesses of trial when 
the Father is hidden from us or unknown. 
These are hours which Godhead in Manhood, 
however self-limited, utterly excludes, and the 
Godhead in Jesus divides him from our most 
agonising, and most victorious experiences ; from 
sympathy, that is, as a man, with the very 
deepest things in human life. Of course, this 
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difficulty has been felt, and a multitude of 
desperate and subtle explanations, in which the 
intellectual power has been strained to the last 
strand of its rope, have been brought forward 
to explain how the humanity could be inde- 
pendent of the divinity; but the explanations 
contradict one another, and they are only excel- 
lent intellectual fencing. On the whole, it is 
plain that the doctrine that Jesus was God and 
Man asserts that he did not reach the spiritual 
flower of humanity through any strife whatever 
with evil. He was that perfect flower from 
his birth. There was no growth in goodness 
or love, no development of spiritual character ; 
no likeness then to us, as we slowly fight our 
way to righteousness and love. 

On the other hand, if Jesus reached this 
excellence of love as a man, it is no miracle, no 
supernatural thing which we witness, but a thing 
possible to every man. “All men are able to 
reach it and will reach it, if there be a pro- 
gressive life to come. We shall be as Jesus 
was; and indeed that is the view taken in the 
Epistles of believers in Christ. There, and at 
that time, this possibility was limited to a 
few. Now, at this time in the world’s history, 
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we universalize that view. What S. Paul held 
to be true of a few, we hold to be true of all; and 
this universalizing of limited Apostolic views, 
this development of Christian Doctrine, is the new 
Revelation given to us, the unfolding of the main 
truths of Jesus. We hold then that the excel- 
lence of Love and Goodness which Jesus reached 
is not miraculous, not outside of Law. This is, on 
the contrary, the law—That human nature is, 
without exception, in every man, to reach the 
excellence of Jesus; and to reach it, as he 
reached it, in accordance with order, in the 
way all experience teaches us that men and 
women have always grown towards its goal. 

It is in our daily knowledge that all goodness, 
all power of loving beyond self, are only attained 
by us through struggle against evil and weakness 
and selfish desires ; by passing through trials and 
by conquering temptations; by suffering for 
the sake of others, making our life a martyrdom 
for duty, truth, and love of man. If Jesus, being 
a man like us, were to attain to the love and 
holiness he did attain, he would have to do it in 
that way, and if he did it in that way, he did it 
not outside the constant order of things, but 
within that order. 
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Now the testimony of the Gospels, of the 
recognized sayings of Jesus himself, of the 
Epistles, is that there was this struggle in Jesus, 
and that he was made perfect by his action in 
passing through it. He won his victory as a 
man, and in the ordinary human fashion; and 
this victory shows us that in our nature we may 
also conquer. ‘As the master is,’ said Jesus him- 
self, ‘so shall the servants be.’ So then, all that 
he did has a real, not a fictitious value for us. Our 
temptations were an actual, not a scenical ordeal 
to him. The tasks of our humanity which God 
sets us to do were fulfilled by him with human, 
not with superhuman powers. He fought his 
way, not with the overwhelming weapons of an 
archangel, nor with the unconsciousness of a god, 
but with the will of a man which threw itself into 
the will of God. |The strength he sought he did 
not seek for in himself, but as we must do, out- 
side of himself, in the Fathér. The suffering he 
had was the suffering of a man, rendered more 
and more sensitive to the sufferings of others in 
proportion as his power of loving grew. The 
sympathy with man, and the power he had over 
men through love, were wholly human, and 
wholly natural. 
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It was a human conquest, that is, a conquest 
made by a man, in dependence on God the 
Father; and, as such, it is a revelation of our 
capability to be victorious in God, of the union 
with God in which our battle is to close. When 
we look upon the life of our master, we see 
disclosed to us the necessity, the powers, the 
supports of our struggle with inward and out- 
ward evil; its motives, its inspiration, its true 
conduct, and its end. And this is a part of the 
revelation he gave—not a supernatural, but a 
natural one—the same kind of revelation which 
every just and loving man and woman makes to 
the society in which they live. 

This, then, is our view of the way in which 
Jesus reached his Mastership in Love of God and 
man, and therefore in goodness. There are 
many corollaries to attach to this conclusion, but 
there is only one on which I wish to speak 
to-day. It has to do with practical conduct. 
We are urged to follow Christ and to be like 
him. But when we think of him as God, and as 
being holy and loving, just because he was divine, 
we say, ‘We never can be like him; this love and 
goodness of his are not in our power as weak and 
erring men. It is no use trying to be what he was, 
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for we are not one with Deity,’—and the result of 
this common thinking is, in the case of thousands, 
despair, or indignation, or indifference. 
On another side, there are those who believe 
that though they cannot be like Jesus by their 
own power, they can be made like him by 
having all he did imputed to them. They 
are made righteous and loving from without 
by a supernatural power; and belief in that 
has done indeed a vast deal for many men 
and women, and, through the love it has 
awakened, has wrought them into holiness, into 
oneness with the spirit of Jesus. I am the last 
person to deny these results, but it is not the 
doctrine which has produced them. It is the 
love which has grown up in their hearts for Jesus 
as the lover of God and the lover of men; and 
the love is rather injured than developed by the 
doctrine. We see only too plainly how this 
doctrine acts on those who believe it, but do not 
love. It makes them indifferent and careless, 
neglectors of the duties of love and goodness. 
‘All has been done for me,’ they say, ‘I can do 
nothing myself. My sins have been borne by 
Jesus; the anguish of love I ought to suffer for 
others, the great penalty I ought to endure for 
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myself is on his shoulders. I will leave it there. 
His righteousness is mine. I need not trouble to 
strive for goodness. I need not think of it, nor 
fight its battle.’ ‘Nay,’ some might say, ‘since 
he took all the thorns and Cross for me, I may 
dance and play in life, and leave aside love of 
my fellow-men. I am saved; why should I 
trouble to save others.’ It is a common result of 
this view of Jesus; and in a lazy, luxurious, and 
selfish world, it is sure to increase and multiply. 
But the practical result on conduct of the 
view I have laid before you is quite different. 
What Jesus has done as a man, we can do as 
men, and we are bound to do it in his spirit. It 
is not impossible for us, nay it is certain that 
we can do it as men, with the spirit of our 
Father in us, as Jesus did it. Since one of us 
has lived so perfectly, we are bound to live up to 
that ideal, and never to be faithless in our effort 
to equal it. It will be no supernatural effort, and if 
we attain it, it will not be a miracle. The right 
and natural goal of our human nature is to be 
all-loving and all-good. And we must never 
think that it is done to us, or given to us from 
without, or won without our own effort, or 
dependent on faith alone. There is not a day or 
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hour in which our whole soul ought not to be 
given to it; there is not a moment in which all 
the duties of that life of Christ are not laid on us 
to perform. There is no effort or action of his 
love which is not also demanded of us by God. 
We are to be, in our own persons, all that Jesus 
was before God and before man.. If we do not 
strive for this, we are not his followers, not 
Christians. In fact, this was his own view. 
‘Love one another as I have loved you’—all that 
I have said is contained in that. We are to be 
what he was, and we can be what he was. O 
what a demand! and, at the same time, what an 
inspiration! What a clearance of conduct, what 
a dissipation of false excuses for not pursuing his 
life, is contained in this view of what Jesus was, 
and of what we are to be! What an overthrow of 
the view of despair that we can never equal him, 
and therefore that there is no use to try! What 
a destruction of the view that all has been done 
for us, and therefore that we need do nothing! 
We can become as loving as Jesus, and as good, 
and we are bound by every call of God and man, 
never to rest till we have attained his love and 
his goodness—the natural end of man. 


THE CONE WE BEAR TO JESUS.,, 


N the last two sermons the view is maintained 
that Jesus was in all points a man, nothing 
more either in nature or in person than a man. 
The height of love he reached, he reached as one 
of us; he was born, lived, died, and re-lived in the 
spirit, in no other fashion than we; was inspired 
of God as we are inspired, righteous as we can 
be righteous, tempted as we are, and fought 
the same battle with the same weapons. What 
difference there is between us and him is a 
difference in degree and not in kind. The 
difference is very great, but it is not greater 
than that between Shakspere and a minor poet 
in the realm of poetry, or between Newton and 
one of us in the realm of pure thought. If then 
this height of love and holiness reached by our 
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Master was attained in our nature; and if we 
can attain it, and hereafter shall attain it, we 
must no longer conceive our Nature as naturally 
evil, but as naturally good; we can no longer 
think of it as destined to ruin unless a miracle 
intervene, but as destined, in the ordinary course 
of progress, to perfect union with God. This— 
which is the direct contradiction of all the 
orthodox Theology—is the true good news of 
Jesus, a disclosure of the truth concerning man. 
Man is not the natural child of evil; he is the 
legitimate child of God the Father, and the life 
of Jesus proves it when we confess that he was 
a man alone. And now, having this conception 
of Jesus as one of ourselves, but as the highest, 
the most loving and the holiest of the prophets ; 
as our most human Brother—of what kind is 
the honour and love we give to him ? 

It is the habit to accuse us of having little 
love for Jesus; of a religion which is therefore 
cold and unimpassioned; of losing the most 
powerful emotions of the soul; and the ground 
of the accusation is, that if Jesus be not God, 
we cannot love him with all our hearts. 

Why? I see no reason why we should not. 
I see no reason why I should not say of him 
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almost all that St. Paul says: why I should not 
keep him as my daily companion in my heart, 
why I should not trust him as my master, why I 
should not believe in his teaching as giving me 
the keys to the problems of life and death, why 
I should not follow his call in life, why I should 
not die for his ideas, and why, out of this 
reverence and long obedience, and trust and 
faith and gratitude, there should not spring up 
and grow into me a love for him greater and 
diviner than I can give to any other of the great 
sons of men—a love dearer and nearer and more 
vital than I give to anyone on earth, even to 
those whom the passions of earth knit closest to 
the soul. 

There have been many other loving and holy 
men for whom we hold profound affection, whose 
voices speak to us continually, whose words 
make our heart full, by whose thoughts our life 
is enriched and our heart enlarged, and whom, 
having not seen, we love with joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory—but the love a man may give 
to Jesus is the deepest of all, and I think the 
main reason of that is, that he loved the most, 
and the most widely. I cannot trace in any of 
the other prophets and poets of man the same 
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universality ; the same absence of national, social, 
or domestic prejudice; the same freedom from the 
world and the things of the world; the same 
freedom from the ascetic and the things of the 
ascetic; from the intolerance of ecclesiasticism, of 
privilege, of wealth, of rank, of colour, of social 
maxims ; from the Philistine and all his ways. 
Man was loved by him as universal man; and 
each man was loved for himself alone. The 
whole of human life, all its problems, all its 
laws, all its individual act and thought, was 
reduced to one thing. There was but one duty, 
nay, one joy, in which all life was contained 
—‘Love one another as I have loved you,’ that 
is, ‘love them as children of God.’ There is 
nothing so universal and yet so simple as that 
final synthesis, so infinite in its application, and 
yet so absolutely one—like a great idea of 
Nature such as the theory of gravitation—in the 
life or the teaching of any other prophet. It 
stands alone in its comprehensive power. There 
is nothing but Love which can be felt with the 
same eagerness and joy by everyone, poor or 
rich, high or low, learned or unlearned, old or 
young. 

That is the main reason why Jesus has been 
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loved more than any man that ever lived, and 
~why we, who have never seen him, can, and 
do love him more than anyone whom we have 
seen. 

Moreover, the love we have for those we 
see is often so mixed up with our desire to. 
keep their love for us altogether for ourselves, 
with jealousies and claims and taking offence, 
with all the feelings which the self in love 
encourages—that it is often more of a torment 
than a joy. This is necessarily not the case 
with our love of those whom we have not 
seen, whom we enshrine in the whitest chamber 
in our hearts, into the sacred recesses of which 
the selfishness of passion cannot enter. The 
love we have for Jesus as the highest of them, 
is not for any selfish reason, not for anything 
he has done for us and for no one else, not 
because he has selected us alone—but because 
he has loved all as much as he loved us, because 
we are freed, in our love for him, from all possi- 
bility of jealousy, of any selfish claim whatever. 
We love Love itself in him. And it is an 
infinite mercy and consolation when we are 
wearied with the claims and the worrying of 


our own love for those we see and know—to 
L 
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turn from the stormy world within us, where 
self is in every gust, to the peaceful world where 
we abide in the love of those who ask us to 
love them for the sake alone of the beauty of 
loving. ‘Thou lovest all;’ we say, ‘all equally, 
and for that I chiefly love thee, and in this my 
love have peace.’ 

There are, however, selfish reasons given for 
loving Jesus. We are told that we love him 
because he has saved us from the punishment of 
our sins by taking it upon himself. 

That is not our reason for loving him. We 
do not believe that he took our punishment 
upon himself, and we do; not believe that he 
saves us from that punishment. The punish- 
ment, as men call it, of sin is the direct and 
awful fruit of sin. Its seed is in itself; and 
we make it ourselves out of the tree we have 
planted within. Punishment cannot be taken 
away by another, and we cannot be saved from 
it by another. We must eat the fruits of sin. 
But when we learn from Jesus—as we do learn 
—that God loves us through all our sin; that 
He is sorry for our wrong-doing ; that He is 
sorry for the bitterness and pain we suffer in 
consequence of our wrong; that though He 
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cannot free us at once from that bitterness, it 
is not arbitrarily inflicted but is the result of 
an everduring law—we see punishment in a 
different light, and it becomes the impulse to 
good. Our anger with God, which is the worst 
part of our pain, passes away. We know that 
we are loved, and we smile with pleasure in the 
midst of punishment. ‘I will arise,’ we cry, 
‘and go to my Father.’ Punishment is according 
to law, and, being by law, it cannot mean the 
personal anger of God. It is, on the contrary, 
coincident with Love which cries—‘ Put yourself 
on the side of Law. Plant trees of good, and 
you will eat good fruits.’ 

That is the conviction which Jesus has given 
to us, and for that we love him; nor is there one 
grain of self in such a love. And when we 
learn from him—as we do learn—that if we 
love God and man as he did, we shall inevitably 
do what is righteous, and naturally eat the fruits 
of righteousness which are blessing and joy and 
peace within, we know that we have only to 
cease doing wrong in order to naturally cease 
to eat those fruits of wrong which are punish- 
ment, are sorrow and restlessness and pain. 


When that change is wrought, then we have 
i2 
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passed through our punishment, but we have 
suffered it. It has not been taken away. We 
have eaten the fruits of our wrong-doing. What 
we have sown, that very thing we have reaped, 
some thirty-fold, some sixty-fold, some a hun- 
dred. We suffer from this reproductiveness of 
sin, and then, when we are convinced of our 
state of soul, we suffer still more. The punish- 
ment is inward, but it is terrible retribution. 
Moreover there is also the -suffering which 
accompanies the uprooting of the harvest of sin, 
the burning of the tares, the painful ploughing 
of the ground of the heart, the eradication of 
the weeds, the long, difficult process of growing 
the good seed. There is enough of suffering 
to satisfy the most rigid moralist. But there 
is also in this part of the punishment a growing 
happiness. We know that during the process 
we are loved by God, that all our pain is 
remedial, that there is an absolute certainty of 
a harvest of good. As surely as hate doubled 
hate, so love will reduplicate love. As surely as 
impurity increased from impurity, so surely 
will righteousness increase from righteousness. 
What we sow now we shall also reap. That 
which men call reward is in reality necessary 
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fruit. When we change our sowing, we inevi- 
tably change our reaping. 

It was Jesus who best told us that we could 
do this. ‘Change your heart, and all things 
are changed.’ And then he reduced the means: 
of working this change to an absolute simplicity. 
There is only one thing needful. It is to love 
God and Man to the forgetfulness of self. 
Love your Father, and you will do what is 
like His character. Love your brother-men, 
and you will do all that is right and pure and 
true. All the law demands, all the prophets 
require, are fulfilled when you love. And when 
* you love, you are freed from those fruits of 
sin which men call punishment, and you pro- 
duce the fruits of love which men call reward. 

The love we give our Master for filling us 
with that master-truth of life is not a selfish 
love. The truth saves us, but it saves us by 
destroying self within us. ; 

Then, there are other reasons given why 
we should love Jesus, which are founded on 
the miraculous account given of his ‘ Person.’ 
He was God, we are told, and he gave up all 
for us, left his heavenly world and became 
obedient unto death as man while he was also 
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God; suffering our punishment as man, but 
redeeming us by a Divine power. For this 
mighty sacrifice of his pleasure as God we are 
supposed to love him. But this is all mythical, 
and the love we bear our Master is not founded 
on a supposed sacrifice of that kind, which, if 
he had been the very God, would have been 
a very easy matter to him. We love him as a 
man who gave up his whole life for his fellow- 
men; who surrendered power and wealth and 
worldly honour and the applause of men to 
live the life of love among the poor and outcast 
—himself poor, himself outcast from society ; 
who stood firm, because he loved the oppressed, 
against those who did not love them but scorned 
them ; who gave to the lost and the enslaved and 
the down-trodden immortal hopes and immortal 
joy, and filled their misery with peace, and their 
degradation with triumph; who died a felon’s 
death rather than be false to his mission ; who 
bore an agony of sorrow that he might leave 
unstained and beautiful to men the spiritual 
truths which are the life of the world. This 
is what he did, and he did it as one of our- 
selves, for our sake, in love of us, in hope that 
we should do the same; saving men by the power 
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of our love as he saved men; and living in the 
lives of others as he lived and lives in us. This 
is the ground of our love of him, the same 
ground on which we base our love of a thousand 
others who have wrought the work of love 
in the same manner. Only I know of none 
who have done this with the same completeness, 
with so passionate an affection, with so much 
commonsense, and yet with so much inspiration. 
And I know of none whose truths are so wide- 
reaching, so deep-piercing, so universal and 
so simple, so free from the limits which the 
world, ecclesiastical or social, and the intellect, 
working at definitions in its vain and pitiful 
fashion, have the impertinence to lay down for 
the acceptance of the spirit of man. There 
is none like him, none—in this—to us; and 
the love we feel to him, our elder Brother, 
our Captain, and our Master, is not to be 
compared, in depth and tenderness and emotion, 
to any other love. 

This is a personal love, it is true, and it 
is given for reasons which are partly personal. 
We feel that we are loved of him. But if that 
were only a love founded on personal reasons, it 
might end in selfishness, in our isolating our- 
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selves with him, apart from other men. And in 
some cases such religious isolation does arise. 
But the personal reasons for our love are little in 
comparison with those which are not personal. 
The chief reason for our love is that Jesus 
loved all the world of men,—believed that all 
were his Father’s children, pitied all, and spent 
his whole life to heal the hearts of all. We 
love him most because he did not limit his 
love, because he did not isolate it on us, because 
he embraced the world. When we think of 
that, we lose our self. We also seem not to 
care so much whether he love us personally 
or not, provided he loves all. It is then that 
we touch a higher love than that merely 
personal love we give to sweetheart or husband, 
wife or child or friend. And _ still further, 
we not only love Jesus for the universal 
love he felt and acted, but we love the love 
we give him, because of its nobleness and 
beauty. To love, and love the love we give— 
that is a great perfection in love. 

Again—this love, given to one of ourselves, 
is easy to understand and feel. It does not 
travel out of our common experience. We 
need not be chary of feeling it, nor afraid to 
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feel it, lest we should interfere with the love 
we owe to God, our Father. Our love to God 
is simple. It is given to a Father, to the All- 
wise, the All-righteous, the Source of truth and 
love. It is that of a child, full of reverence, 
full of trust, full of imaginative awe and love. 
It stands alone—there is nothing like it. But 
our love for Jesus does not stand alone; it is 
the same in kind as that we feel for other 
men; its difference, if it have a difference, 
as I have said it has, is a difference in degree, 
and that difference is founded on our con- 
viction that his love for man is the greatest 
that has ever been. It is given to a Brother, 
to one whose power over the heart, whose 
wisdom, whose holiness, whose truth and love 
were not essentially inherent in himself, but 
breathed into him and wrought in him by God 
his Father in the same way in which our power, 
wisdom, and righteousness are breathed into 
us and wrought in us. Our love to him then 
is not complex, not confused by doctrines of 
his divine nature. It is in kind the simple and 
natural love which men feel to another man. 
And we have thousands of instances of the 
same kind of love in the history of man and 
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of our own experience. There is scarcely 
one of us who has not had our hero in the 
past on whose life and character our own 
life and character have been formed. How 
much we have loved these in the silence of 
the heart, none can tell. There is scarcely one 
of us who has not known, and often not 
personally, some one in the present whose 
life and work have made us new men and 
women, recreated life for us, impelled, exalted, 
comforted us from day to day. How much we 
love these saviours and sanctifiers of our being 
—no one knows but ourselves. It is that 
human, natural love which we feel for Jesus. 

Lastly. Someone may say that the love of 
which I speak wants personal reality. Jesus is 
dead, and we cannot love the dead in this vital 
way. We need, for love, to realise a personal * 
communion. That which we feel for the dead 
is a sacred memory—a retfospective feeling of 
gratitude, not love. Our feeling for our own 
dead, for the heroes we admire, for Jesus himself 
is dimmed by the mists of centuries. It is 
tender, but it is thin. 

Yes, that is so, if the dead be really dead. 
But we owe it to Jesus most of all that we do 
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not believe them to be actually dead at all, but 
as much alive, nay more vividly alive, than 
we are ourselves. When I stood on the beach 
at Lerici, and saw the blue sea where Shelley 
died, it never occurred to me for one moment 
that he was not alive. When I walked alone 
in the pine forest of Ravenna, no one could have 
persuaded me that Dante who had walked on 
earth where I was walking then, was not living 
and thinking and loving then as vividly as 
myself. When I visit Grasmere, Wordsworth 
is as much alive to me as if he held me by 
the arm and looked me in the face. And it is 
even more incredible to me that Jesus is dead. 
He thinks and loves and acts now, at this 
moment, and is as much at work as he was 
in Palestine, nearly two thousand years ago. 
If life be required for love, we can love those 
whom we call dead as much as we love our 
wife and child and friend, whose hands we 
clasp to-day. This faith of ours secures the 
actuality of love. It is felt by the living, it 
is given to the living. 


THE LOVE WE BEAR TO JESUS. 


if 


HE subject of my last sermon was the 
love we bore to Jesus, of what kind it 

was, and how far it extended. I said it was 
a human love; that is, it was given to a man 
and not to a God. The reasons for it were 
natural and not supernatural. Its greatness, its 
depth was in proportion to the depth and fulness 
of his humanity. We love him more than other 
men because he loved more than other men; 
because his love was more ‘universal, more freed 
from prejudices of nation, of class, of the world 
or of churches, than that of other prophets and 
lovers of mankind; because it was, while fully 
personal to his friends, yet freed from that form 
of personal love which deviates into selfishness ; 
because it went beyond the love of home and 
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friends and nation into love for all men, and 
showed that love chiefly in the devotion of his 
whole being, even to death on the Cross, for the 
truths which he conceived to be absolutely 
necessary for the spiritual progress of the race. 
And above all we loved him as the prophet 
who revealed the true nature of man, the true 
life of man, and man’s true relation to God and 
Humanity. 

This is a human and natural love, and it 
is of the same kind which we give to all men 
who have loved and worked for the race. It 
differs only in degree, and not in kind from that 
which we give to other men. Moreover, this 
kind of love is deeper and more abiding than 
any merely personal love, such as we give to our 
mother, our husband, wife, children, sweetheart, 
or friend. It lives beyond the range of jealousies 
and claims, of taking offence, of personal 
desires, and of the self-invented troubles which 
stain, or touch with decay, or wither altogether, 
the flower of pure and perfect love. Finally, I 
spoke of the objection that this love on which I 
dwelt wanted personal reality, because Jesus was 
dead, and love was only truly given to the living. 
On this I only touched for a moment. It is 
now the subject of this sermon. 
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The answer Jesus himself gave to that was 
that those whom we call dead were as alive as 
we are. ‘God is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living, for all live to Him.’ Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob were, Jesus declared, centuries 
after these patriarchs had died, alive, thinking, 
loving, acting in the invisible kingdom ; and he 
himself, when he was dead, would rise again into 
a new life, would go on thinking for men, loving 
his friends and all mankind, and working for the 
same truths for which he worked on earth. This 
was his belief before his death, and this was what 
he impressed as I believe, from the spiritual 
world, upon the spiritual consciousness of those 
who loved him. I do not think that the Apostles 
heard with the outward ear the words of my text, 
but I am convinced that Jesus has smitten into 
the hearts, not only of the Apostles, but of 
millions of men and women, the message of these 
words, ‘Lo, I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.’ And on this conviction of 
the continued life and work of those whom we 
call dead—that is, on the conviction of their 
resurrection—is built up our faith in the com- 
munion of the dead with the living. Our love 
then for our master is supported by his daily 
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presence with us. Spirit to spirit, ghost to 
ghost, he loves and works with us. This is 
the last phase of what I have to say about my 
subject, and it needs expansion. 

The first thing to speak of is what we 
call the spiritual world. All those who have 
died on earth and whose bodies have resolved 
again into. the elements as the body of Jesus 
did, are, like Jesus, alive now, and thinking, 
feeling, and acting. How they live and where 
they live and what they do—of these things 
we know nothing. ‘It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be.’ We do not know either 
—in the way we know matters on earth— 
that they are even alive. But we believe in 
that, and live in our belief of it as Jesus and 
his followers did; as many other wise men did 
who never heard of Jesus. And the way in 
which we believe in it is governed by another 
faith of ours—by our faith that God, the source 
and: giver of Life, is our Father, and loves us in 
the same way as a wise and tender father here 
loves his child. What the living-dead can do 
and cannot do, is to be judged by what we know 
a good and kindly father on the earth would 
permit his children to do. 
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The world, then, beyond our ken is peopled 
with those who have risen from the dead, that is, 
with all the souls who have thought and loved 
on earth. Not one is missing, not one has lost 
the powers of thought and love and will. All 
we have known and loved on earth, whose eyes 
we closed, and whom we mourned, are there, 
alive in God, each at his work, each, saint or 
sinner, moving upwards in orderly development. 

If one may judge from the ceremonies with 
which death is here celebrated, from the way it is 
here spoken of, from the hopeless grief of those 
who are bereaved, from the way in which the 
sorrow of loss, at first natural and necessary, is 
nursed and supported for many years—as if the 
dead were for ever dead, and not living in joy 
and peace; or if they have died stained with 
evil, as if they were not living in a state of 
remedial repentance—if we may judge from 
these matters, there is nothing so vitally 
disbelieved as the resurrection of the dead, or the 
existence of a world of living men and women 
beyond the grave. It is not only the sceptic who 
doubts it, but men and women who call them- 
selves Christian act and talk about their 
dead, as if such a_ living world had no 
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existence. I think that this partly arises,. 
among those who believe in a God, from the 
abominable doctrines, of the world to come, 
which persons desiring power over the thoughts. 
and lives of men have invented, using the images. 
and colours of paganism; partly from that false 
and unloving conception of God which avers that 
a great number of the dead are divided for ever 
from His love; and partly from the amazing 
view, founded also on heathen conceptions of 
Deity, that God condemns to eternal absence 
from Himself those who hold untrue opinions 
concerning His nature. Men think then, that 
their dead, if they continue to live, may be 
living in hopeless torture, or in torture with a ray 
of hope; or at least they are in doubt as to 
their fate. No one can tell what has become of 
the poor souls. Joy, therefore, when the ortho- 
dox Christian thinks of his dead, is impossible, 
except in a few cases where a_ religious 
triumph has been plainly seen on the dying 
bed. It is sorrowful to think of the dreadful 
shadow which religious men, with their hell 
and purgatory, and their portrait of God as a 
Jailor or a merciless Tyrant to the sinful dead, 


has thrown over the whole Christian world ; and 
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has thrown over it because they would not 
receive, in its fulness, the faith that God was a 
Father. : 
But when one has fully felt that the essential 
direction of God’s will to us is that of Father- 
hood, and that our death makes no change 
whatever in that goodwill of His,—then the 
belief that all the dead are alive in Him ought to 
be a constant fountain of joy in our hearts; and 
our thought of those we have lost, when once the 
grief of parting has had its natural way, ought to 
be a thought of constant and quiet happiness. 
Our dead are with the undying Love, and moving 
on in Him. Our business is to mourn them no 
more, but to love them as if we saw them, and to 
live for them and with them in spirit, and to wait 
in work for the hour when they will welcome us 
into re-united life. This is part of our faith. 
Then comes a further inference—an infer- 
ence of faith in the love of God. If they are 
alive, they will be certain to wish to be near 
us, to speak to us in their manner, to help 
us, to comfort us, to be with us always, even 
to the end of the world. And whether they 
can or not, will depend on the will of our 
Father and their Father. Will it be good for 
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them, good for us, good for the whole that 
their living spirit should be with ours—that is 
the question ; and we may be sure that God loves 
love, and will be kind to love, and will support 
natural ties. A father on earth would not keep 
his children apart. Nor will the Father in 
Heaven keep those who love one another apart, 
except for such reasons as our love itself 
would accept with gladness. I believe, then, 
that the dead are in constant communion with 
us, that in hours of trouble and of joy, of 
difficulty and crisis, of silent prayer and praise, 
their soul is touching ours, their influence 
pervades our being. A thousand thoughts we 
think uncaused are caused by them, a thousand 
tears are dried by impulses that they give, a 
thousand happy hours in lonely Nature and in 
the quiet night are made for us by them. Their 
love and their power are always with us. 

Such a belief, firmly rooted, should have an 
immense and vital influence over daily life. The 
presence of the beloved and honoured dead— 
unseen, unheard, but actual, heart touching heart, 
conscience conscience, intellect intellect, spirit 
spirit,—what a guard, what a warning, what an 


impulse, what a comfort, what a secret pleasure! 
M 2 
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How deep, in such a conviction, grows our © 
personal love of those who are in the world 
to come—a love the very conditions of which 
frees it from the possibility of selfishness! 
How strongly then noble personality is edu- 
cated in us—how vital is the persuasion of our 
immortality, how noble our conception of its 
kind! Then, as we feel the living presence of 
the dead and realize their life with us, we 
realize also the mighty world of living souls 
beyond this earth, and see in vision that vast 
and glorious society into which we shall soon 
enter with rejoicing. We look forward to a 
quick and exciting world, full of interest, full 
of endless communion with all the noble dead. 
This is the communion with the dead, and we 
need no ‘spiritualism,’ nor its halting super- 
naturalism, to convince us of it. All those signs 
and wonders lower the note of noble faith, and 
end by weakening faith altogether. Rest on the 
truth that God is Love and Life—that all the 
dead are alive in Him, and that He will act, in the 
matter of their communion with us, as a loving 
father would act on earth. Every material mani- 
festation is outside this spiritual interpretation. 
‘Their living soul is flashed on mine.’ This is. . 
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enough and more than enough. It stands to 
reason, however, that this communion is subject 
to law, that is, to the idea which a God of 
righteousness and love has concerning its 
exercise. We know not what that law may be, 
but it is a reasonable conjecture that the power 
the dead have of communion with us should be 
given to them in proportion to their holiness and 
their love, that is, in proportion to their power 
for noble and spiritual use to those on earth. 
The holiest can best kindle into holiness, assist 
in temptation, strengthen in hours of battle. 
The most loving can comfort best, can best 
support the weak, deliver the captives of self, 
bind up the broken hearted. In that high world, 
then, as in this, there are those whose business is 
more with us than others, whose power and 
presence are with a greater number of the sons 
of men than those of others are. Those likest 
the Father in character are nearest to the children 
of the Father upon earth. 

And now, in conclusion, I apply all these 
considerations to the love which we may bear 
to our Master Jesus. He died like other men; 
he rose again, not his body out of its grave, 
‘but his personal self out of the momentary 
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unconsciousness of death, into vivid and con- 
scious life in the spiritual world. And in 
that life, he, like other men, has power to 
be in communion, thought on thought, heart to 
heart, spirit with spirit, with those he loved and 
knew on earth. He himself believed, while yet 
on earth, that he would have that power. The 
apostles, and all who loved him, believed also 
that he had it. They felt him moving, living, 
speaking in their hearts. His life was wedded to ~ 
theirs and theirs to his. In this faith they lived, 
and in this faith they died; and the result of it 
was a passionate, personal, but spiritual love 
which breathes through every line of the Epistles. 

But remember, for this is necessary for my 
whole argument, that neither Jesus nor his 
Apostles believed that Jesus alone had this 
power. It was not a power isolated in Deity. 
It belonged also to other men. It was a power 
lodged in human nature beyond this world. 
As the Master was, so were the servants. 
The life Jesus was to live beyond this earth was 
the same in kind as those who preceded him and 
who followed him were also to live. If the 
Apostles thought that he was with them, they 
also thought that the other dead were with them 
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also. Even when the Apostles had gone, it was 
the belief of the early Church that all the 
faithful were also present with them, to feel 
with them, to love and comfort them. This 
power of Jesus to be in communion with us 
was not the power of a God, but of a man— 
a power delegated to human nature, to other 
men as well as to him, and exercised not 
miraculously, but according to God’s law. For 
the law of which I have spoken as reasonable 
comes now into our argument—That the extent 
and efficacy of this power of communion is given 
in proportion to the holiness and love of the 
person exercising it. And it is plain that the 
Apostles, and chiefly S. Paul, believed that .Jesus 
had this power in greater degree and efficacy 
than any other of those beyond the grave. And 
the representation of Jesus given in the fourth 
Gospel shows how that belief developed theo- 
logically in the Church of the second century, 
and developed into a theory of the person of 
Jesus which we cannot now altogether accept. 

It is enough to say, if we believe that 
Jesus attained and conceived and _ wrought 
into a life a more universal love of man than 
any other of whom we have heard—that then 
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his power to be with us, to live in personal 
spiritual communion with us, will be the greatest, 
the most universal, the most comforting, and the 
most love-kindling. And it is in that way that 
we have the right to feel him as the living human 
spirit in our souls. As God is Divinity within 
us, so Jesus is Humanity in us, Humanity at its 
highest power of personal love. We have not 
only, then, God with us. We have also with us, 
and acting on us, all those we have known 
and loved on earth who are able to do us good. 
We have not only these, but also all the noble 
and sacred souls of men and women who now 
inhabit the wider and wiser world. We have 
not only all this cloud of faithful witnesses to 
truth and tenderness, but also, and I believe 
in a deeper communion than the rest, even than 
our most beloved friends, the Man of men, the 
most human soul who has lived on earth, the 
greatest lover of mankind, our Master, the Man 
Christ Jesus. And when we live, while yet on 
earth, in the world of the spirit, we live with him 
in the closest union possible between one human 
spirit and another. It is the actual pressure and 
love of a human soul within us that we feel, of the 
perfect man upon imperfect men. Nothing can 
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be nearer, more homelike, sweeter to the heart 
than this, save only the love of God Himself. 
We have both—the Divine and the Human, and 
it is well for us, weak creatures, that God gives 
us both—His own love and the love of His most 
loving child. For, often, we need the human to 
help us to the divine. We need one with us who 
has suffered like us, but who overcame suffering ; 
one who has walked on our tormented path, but 
from the records of whose. victory we take a 
daily courage. We need one who will speak 
to us with a human voice, and say, ‘I am with 
you, my brother,’ when we cannot as yet realize 
our Father in all His fulness. Yes, when we are 
overwhelmed by the passions which by their 
beauty or their horror lead us over the mountains 
till we are lost, we see the human eyes of Jesus 
look into ours, and his voice cry to us, ‘Arise 
and go to the Father—come with me.’ When 
the world calls us to ease and outward show and 
wealth, if we will but palter with truth or betray 
our conscience, it is Jesus who comes out of the 
wilderness to our side, and low and tender is the 
voice with which he says, ‘ Better the desert with 
God, than a palace with the tempter. Cry with 
me, “I will worship the Lord my God, and Him 
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only will I serve.”’ When we are left quite 
alone in life, or in the midst of one of those 
struggles within when all the forces of heaven 
and hell seem to meet together; when in the 
deepest loneliness we bid farewell to earth, and 
look into the inexperienced land it is com- 
fort to know that Jesus is by our side, that in 
these dread hours we have a human friend 
beyond this world, who takes our hand and 
encourages us—‘O say,’ he cries, ‘with me in 
this trouble like to mine: ‘‘ Lord, into thy hands 
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I commend my spirit. Out of such communion 


grows love so deep that it can never die. 


GOD IN MAN. 


T is plain that a conception of God and of his 
nature is being wrought out, through the 
ages, by Man. The only difference that exists 
between those who think on the question is 
whether that conception is the product of man’s 
thought alone, or of man’s thought inspired and 
impelled by God Himself. Those who think 
the first say that the very notion of God will die 
out with the dying of the fears and hopes, 
superstitions and ignorances that gave it birth. 
Those who think the second, believing that God 
is, and is dwelling in man, and himself de- 
veloping, correlative with their growth, the idea 
of himself, gain from this thought their deepest 
conviction of the actual Being of God. The 
latter is of course our belief. We see from the 
beginning of intelligence each man, each tribe, 
each nation, adding their special elements to this 
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conception, and building it up into a mighty 
Temple. We see the process still continuing ; 
each sphere of human labour—Science, Art, Law, 
and the rest—working out thoughts which will 
pass into the full conception of God. 

Slowly is this gathering together of materials 
made. At last, the time will be ripe, and out of 
all the noble thoughts of all nations on God, and 
out of all the noble work of men, on Nature, on 
Humanity, and in Imagination, will be generalized 
that complete and glorious conception of Almighty 
God the Father whom we shall worship and love 
for ever and ever. Of this immense upbuilding 
of God’s nature in the human mind, the Jew, for 
us Westerns at least, laid the foundation. He 
declared the unity and the spirituality of God: 
‘The Lord our God is one Lord.’ ‘God is a 
spirit.’ These are the foundations; and every 
thought of God not laid on these crumbles to 
dust. 

But what of Man? In the vast and lingering 
movement of thought towards its far-off goals, 
the conception of mankind as a whole has grown 
step by step with the conception of God as a 
whole. Each man, each tribe, each nation, has 
added its several elements to that conception, and 
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in the present, as in the infinite distance of the 
past, new elements are being added day by day, 
until the time come when, the harvest of the 
earth being ripe, the mighty generalization shall 
be made, and as we shall know what Deity is, so. 
we shall know what is Humanity: both one, yet 
the lesser contained in the greater. 

In this immense upbuilding of what Human 
Nature is, in the mind of man, the Jew again did 
the spiritual part. He revealed or rather God 
revealed through the Jew, the spiritual Humanity, 
the spiritual ideal of Human holiness and love. 
Other nations, and other men in them, repre- 
sented the ideal of Human Beauty, or Thought, 
or Order, or Contemplation. Christ revealed for 
us the essential spiritual being of Humanity. In 
him was centred and concentrated by God the 
spiritual completeness of mankind. He embodied 
in his life the future spiritual development of the 
Race. 

Now, in the spiritual world he is actually that 
which the completed spiritual Humanity shall be 
hereafter—not only a spiritual man, but the 
spiritual man. The spiritual life of the whole 
race is bound) up with his life, and he lives in 
that vast life. His work on earth was to lift 
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Humanity into himself. His work now is to give 
himself back to all Humanity, until, by the slow 
infiltration of the perfect into the imperfect man, 
man is, through Christ’s work, united to the 
Father, as Christ himself is to the Father. 

This conception, which lies underneath all the 
epistles, and indeed underneath all the great 
thinking of the Church of Christ, has not had 
all the force it ought to have had, because it has 
been bound up with the notion of the Deity of 
Christ. We lose the idea. of Christ’s perfect 
Humanity, when we make it the result of his 
being God. We lose the belief in an ideal Man, 
when we make him ideal because he was God; 
or if we do not quite lose it, it loses a great 
deal of its working power. The one spiritual 
Humanity must be Human, must not be God, 
if we are to get and keep all the good of it. 

But whether mixed with error, or unmixed, 
that idea has always been - and it has done its 
glorious and divine work among men. Mankind 
has never altogether felt despair. Men who 
have known Jesus have always aspired; always 
believed in a perfection to come, always looked 
back to the life lived in Palestine for inspiration, 
always rejoiced in union with the spirit of that 
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life through all the present, and looked forward 
with a hope that no failure could destroy, to 
realizing union with God in the future, because 
their Brother Christ had also done so. 

It is this conception of a universal and perfect 
spiritual Humanity, holy, just, loving, and at one 
with God, which Christ is and which all mankind 
shall reach, which explains the far-spread union of 
men and the exaltation of human feeling with 
which men reverence, love, and worship the life 
and character of Jesus Christ. They feel in him 
the glory of their own nature in God. For, if 
we suppose that there shall be hereafter a fact 
which will correspond to the idea of Christ as the 
universal spiritual Humanity—7.e., that all Man- 
kind shall be one in God, a loving perfect whole 
—and that this fact casts its reality and its glory 
backward on all the struggle by which it will be 
reached, so that, even when unrecognised in 
thought, it has always made its influence dimly 
felt—then no wonder that round the day of the 
birth of Christ should collect the excited feelings 
and thoughts of men from age to age; that on 
that day a subtle sense of union and communion 
should pervade all Christians, and be extended by 
their imaginative inspiration to pervade the race. 
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For it is then a day, to our imaginations, on 
which, as at a world-wide anniversary, the whole 
multitude of human souls, whether they know of 
Christ or not, living and dead, struggling and 
triumphant, both here and in the other and larger 
world, meet in the vast temple of the spiritual 
Humanity of Christ to celebrate their eternal 
and unbroken union, and to find that union 
sealed, secured, and established in the higher 
unity of God. No wonder that St. Paul, filled 
with this thought, cried, ‘Wherefore God hath 
highly exalted him.’ 

Yet it is not an Idea that has done this, but a 
human life. In holiness and love and gentleness 
among men; in devotion and sacrifice for the 
cause of men that had no self-pity ; in the beauty 
of a poor and lowly spirit that abode in God asa 
branch in the vine, and worshipped God with as 
perfect a heart as he served. mankind, Christ has 
rendered common life divine, and made us feel 
that God in tenderness lives and moves and has 
his life among us; and bound us to one another 
in eternal ties, and lifted all our hearts into the 
passion of purity. Theretore all over Christen- 
dom this time has power to awaken that infinite 
in our nature which aspires to God; to kindle in 
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us all the simple, true, and tender charities which 
heal and bless Humanity. 

We feel the passion of the time moving in our 
lives. He is indeed grown chill whose heart does 
not become more sensitive as he remembers. 
Jesus at the times when we most recall him— 
Christmas, Easter, and at the memorial feast ; 
all that is most human in us grows more human, 
more beautiful, more divine, softer, gentler, purer ; 
joy is brighter, sorrow deeper; yet the joy 
has a gracious shadow over it, for we think 
of the pain of others—the sorrow has a delicate 
light upon it, for we sympathise with the joy 
of others. 

And as the power of feeling grows more full, 
the visions in our own heart become clear and 
manifold. One by one they steal out of their 
shadow. Memories of bygone years—lost love, 
lost ideals, hopes that made long years rich and 
then decayed, times of passionate feeling when 
eternity was ours, now dead and gone for aye— 
rush back upon us, one and all, at Christmastide. 
Yet in the midst of the sadness of retrospect, 
the knowledge of gain is greater than the pain of 
loss—if we have not forfeited what is best. 


Nor, indeed, is it all sorrow. A sense of 
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triumph fills the soul when we clasp the things 
which in persistent strife we have, by God’s grace, 
made our own; and we resolve to be worthy of the 
height we have gained, and to reach a loftier 
height. Shall not the children of God take 
courage! So it is an hour of mingled feeling. 
Hope and fear, love and sorrow, repentance and 
Tesolution, weave their sadness and their joy 
within. Oh, the wild interchange of thoughts! 
How they flit in and out in infinite movement - 
through and through the living human heart 
when, as at this time, memory.is awakened by 
feeling, and feeling rises in full flood upon the 
shores of life. 

But it is not our own life alone with all its 
memories which at this time makes the soul 
awake, but also the life of all Mankind. For 
over all the Christian world Jesus lives in the 
thoughts of men, and for centuries and centuries 
the souls of men have suffered and rejoiced at a 
higher pitch than usual when the Christmas 
daylight dawns. 

In that common feeling all Christians are 
united, and being lifted through Christ into a 
higher range of love than they know in the midst 
of dispute, call all men in hope and in certainty 
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into the fold of the Love of God. So runs this 
wave of feeling round the world, and our in- 
dividual pulse beats faster with the quickened 
pulse of all who love the Saviour. Our selfish 
isolation dies ; our special joy and sorrow become 
less important. We receive the full tide of the 
present, of the living emotion of Mankind, and, 
lo! we spring out of our Shadow into Light— 
the Light of unselfish Love. Then, thrilled with 
this Present, we are ready for another impulse, 
and out of the ocean of the Past another wave of 
feeling rolls in on our expectant and enkindled 
hearts, bringing with it authentic tidings of the 
human souls that were our brothers in the bygone 
days, and we see the human race always passing 
onwards to that which Christ revealed as possible, 
going on to God. Our imagination leaps within 
us at the thought of all that Humanity has done. 
We rejoice in its victories, sympathise with its 
undying effort, clap our hands in praise of all its 
mighty work; and if the long, long struggle of 
the weary Hercules to fulfil his labours, his 
shattered hopes, and unperfected ideas make us 
sorrow with a majestic sorrow, yet there arches 
over all the rainbow of a divine Hope that a 


Humanity, so unconquerable by evil, so faithful 
N 2 
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in endeavour, so inexhaustible in production, so 
gifted with the power of resurrection from 
grave after grave into new and youthful life, 
is fated not to die, but to live and to declare 
in accomplished unity and integrity the glory 
and the love of God. That is our hope and joy 
to-day. ‘Glory to God,’ we sing, ‘Glory to God 
in the Highest.’ 

So, every Christmas Day, as it dawns and 
passes, should find in us not only the natural love - 
of home and friends grown deeper, but also the ~ 
Love, which Christ lived for and embodied, more 
deeply, more practically felt—the love of Man. 

It is a passion of slow growth. We begin 
with personal love; we end with the love of 
Humanity. That deepens with advancing age, 
and burns with a whiter heat as death draws 
near. Half of our shuddering distaste of death 
is created by the dread that we shall see no more 
with eye intent the wonderful epic of Mankind. 
But it is not so. We have a nobler Hope. In 
him who was and is our Master, God revealed 
the Fatherhood which never dies, declared that 
He was not the God of the dead, but of the 
living, and that in His eternal Being Mankind 
advanced for ever. 
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So our love of Man will suffer no eclipse. 
Immortal passions do not die in that undiscovered 
country. There also we shall keep our Chistmas 
Day and feel its meaning. There we shall look 
back with larger knowledge on the story of 
Humanity. What we ourselves have suffered, 
and how we failed, and after many failures over- 
came ; what others, whom we knew, have nobly 
borne and bravely done in terrible hours, and 
how they won their crown of sacred manhood ; 
what those whom we have left behind are doing, 
and how they run the race, till, in our eagerness, 
we pray and weep in heaven with those who pray 
and weep on earth—these things shall form the 
tenderest part of our immortal life. 

But there shall be more. In hours of higher 
feeling, the higher passions shall arise, and with 
supreme emotion, and all the gathered love of 
experience, we shall measure, step by step, with- 
out losing the sense of the whole, the majestic 
progress of Mankind through peace and war, 
through exhausted errors and changing thoughts, 
through all the changes of spiritual evolution, 
through travail and birth, life and_ sacrifice, 
resurrection and glory, from its Christmas to its 
ministry, through its ministry to Calvary, from 
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Calvary to Easter, from Ascension to absolute 
union with God. 

What Christ has been and is, Humanity shall 
be. Great will be the interest and undying the 
rapture of that Retrospect. Only one thing will 
be greater—the visible Prospect that shall lie 
before us. 
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HE story of the Birth of Jesus, of the birth 

at Bethlehem, and not at Nazareth, of the 

Vision to the Shepherds, of the adoration of the 

Wise Men, is part of the story which, long after 

Jesus was dead, gathered slowly round his 
memory and his life. 

It arose from the necessities of the case; 
from the natural desire of the Jews who became 
Christians to prove that he was the Messiah, the 
King to whom all the Prophets pointed ; from the 
equally natural desire of the Gentile Christians to 
prove that he, too, like their ancient heroes, was 
born in a supernatural manner. There was no 
fraudulent design, It would have been a fraudu- 
lent thing in such an age as ours. It was a 
natural, almost a necessary upgrowth in an 
uncritical age and among uncritical persons. It 
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grew like any other myth. At first when men 
were near to the life of Jesus, the story did not 
exist. Not a single apostle or early disciple 
knew anything about it. Even in the second 
generation, and partly in the third, the story only 
existed in exultant hymns, in the outbursts of joy 
in the preacher’s mouth, in the realm, that is, of 
art and symbol, not in the realm of history. At 
this time it was desired that it should be true; it 
was not accepted as true. Nor was it yet made 
into a connected tale. It existed in broken 
parts, in the symbolic expressions of poets and 
preachers. But men wanted it, and in the next 
generation or so, that which had originally been 
poetry and symbol came to be accepted as fact. 
And then it was believed to be history; it was 
wrought out into various forms, and after a 
longer time it took its best form, that which most 
fully represented the religious passions and needs 
of the Church, and was, as Such, in full belief of 
its truth, inserted into the Gospel. 

This is a brief sketch of its upgrowing, and it 
entirely disperses the accusation made—that if 
we hold this view we are accusing the early 
Christians of a literary fraud. Even now many 
stories of this kind naturally grow up in villages 
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remote from criticism, that is, in villages in the 
same state of mind in which the generality of 
men were in the days of early Christianity. To 
make this plainer I will put what I have said into 
an imaginary conversation, and a visit to a 
preacher of the time just previous to that in 
which the story crystallized into history. This 
will bring you face to face with the reasons why 
the story grew, and with the emotions out of 
which it grew. And these emotions are the 
actual historical thing at the back of the legend- 
ary story. 

Many centuries ago, towards the end of 
Vespasian’s reign, two Christians met in the 
market place of Corinth. One of them was a 
Greek, a stone cutter who worked on the repairs 
of the harbour; the other was a Jew who had 
belonged to a strict sect, but who had been con- 
verted many years ago by St. Paul. He carried 
on his business, which was that of a jeweller, 
among the Gentiles, because the opposition of the 
old Jews to the Christian Jews had greatly 
increased in virulence since the destruction of 
Jerusalem. It was evening, the time of work 
was over, and the two men, who were friends, 
walked together and talked in this fashion :— 
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‘You will come with me to-night,’ said the 
Greek, ‘to the house of Apollodorus.’ 

‘Why ?’ said the other. 

‘Have you not heard?’ answered the Geek 
‘The Brethren meet there to hear the aged disciple 
of Paul, the friend of Peter, who has just landed 
from Rome. They say he was present at the last 
_ with both when they witnessed a good confession, 
and entered into the joy of the Lord.’ 

‘Most gladly I will go with you,’ replied the 
Jew; ‘I need to be strengthened, for my own 
people have been very bitter of late against the 
Faith. Three of my old friends met me to-day, 
and began to mock me and to laugh to scorn the 
Lord Jesus. ‘Still serving that impostor?” 
they said. “He the Messiah! Hanged on a 
tree! Did he give the kingdom to Israel or 
‘return to save Jerusalem? The Holy City is 
sown with salt, and we are outcasts. Is this our 
Prophet? Was he of tle house of David? 
Was he born at Bethlehem? Was hea King? 
He deceived you, and you are deceived.” My 
heart sank at these words, but the Lord gave me 
strength, and I remembered that I had heard 
from Aquila that all the prophecies must be 
fulfilled in the Lord Jesus, and though we knew 
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nothing of his childhood, yet that doubtless he 
was born in Bethlehem, because it had been said, 
“And thou, Bethlehem—out of thee shall come 
one who will rule Israel;” and it was likely 
Mary and Joseph, whom we believe now to have 
been of David’s line, went up from Nazareth to 
the town of David at the Census; and that they 
must needs have gone to Egypt, because it had 
been said, ‘‘Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” 
So I spoke of these things, the Lord helping me, 
and though they ceased not to scoff, they had no 
answer to give.’ 

‘I know not,’ said the Greek, ‘if these con- 
jectures be true, but they seem fitting. Certainly 
Aquila did not say the thing was so, but thought 
it ought to be so; but I shall be glad to believe 
it, for it unites the Lord by descent and by 
feeling to all the religion of his own people. It 
is right that the prophets and holy kings of your 
race should have foreseen and spoken of the 
Christ, and that the links of the chain of our 
religion should be perfect. The present is then 
knit to the past. We Greeks love order and 
harmony and continuity. At any rate, even 
though I do not know the facts—and, indeed, as 
we know nothing of them—to say that the Lord 
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was born at Bethlehem is a good symbol of the 
truth that he fulfils in his doctrine and life all the 
Law and the Prophets.’ 

‘T know nothing either of the facts,’ said the 
Jew, ‘and I see the matter from a different side 
from you. Harmony and continuity, of those 
ideas, which are Greek, we Jews understand but 
little ; but it would be a happy thing for me, a 
Jew, if I could think that Jesus was the actual 
descendant of David, and born, as the Prophets 
say, at Bethlehem; and the more I think of it, 
the more true it seems. But you do not seem sad, 
but quickened with a kind of joy. Have you had 
any trouble, for I have observed that when you 
are the hardest beset you are brightest ?’ 

‘Well, I have had an experience somewhat 
like your own. You know that almost all my 
fellow-workmen at the harbour are idolaters ; and 
as the Greeks discuss all matters freely, and try 
different ways of life and thought, I spoke to 
many of them a little while ago of the way of life 
that the Brethren followed, and of the teaching of 
Jesus, and of his doings among men, and of what 
he said of God, and especially of how he came to 
save the poor, and the sick, and the restless, and 
those whom the world cast out as worthless and 
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wicked. And many listened, and said they 
would think of the matter and hear me again; 
but to-day some of the baser sort, and of the 
philosopher class, joining together, asked me with 
scoffng what proof I had that the Master I 
followed was the great Teacher or knew anything 
of the gods. ‘We have heard,” they said, “that 
he was a carpenter’s son, born without any 
wonders, that he followed his father’s trade, and 
was crucified by the Romans. He is divine, you 
say, the Son of God! Did the world ever hear 
of such a Son of God? Acarpenter’s son! Our 
heroes, our great men were born of Zeus; 
great and marvellous stories are told of their 
birth and chidhood—nay, it is even related of 
Plato, who was only a philosopher, that he was 
born of a virgin. Be sure when the gods send 
a man into the world who is their son, he is in 
truth their son, and they make that plain by their 
wonders.” And then they laughed, and cried 
out, ‘The Son of God, the carpenter’s son!”’ 
‘And what did you say?’ said the Jew, ‘for 
I have often thought myself about this thing. A 
Jew cannot live among Greeks, as I have done all 
my life, without thinking somewhat in their way. 
It does seem fitting that the Lord Jesus should 
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have a heavenly birth, and many say so now. 
Last year when Aquila was with us, he spoke of 
this very matter. He said the prophecies, which 
must needs be fulfilled in the Messiah, spoke of 
his being born of a virgin, as your friends say 
Plato was, and of God being his Father, and he 
discoursed most eloquently on that phrase in the 
Prophet—‘“ Who shall declare his generation ?” 
So that, though he did not say that Jesus was 
wondrously born I went away almost persuaded 
that this was the truth.’ 

‘That may be so,’ answered the Greek; ‘I 
could gladly believe it; but it is not stated any- 
where in our new writings with authority, and I 
could not speak of it. Were it true it would help 
us greatly with my people. But I did not answer 
them in that fashion.’ 

‘In what way, then ?’ said his companion. 

‘IT told them that, whatever was his birth and 
life, and whether there were divine wonders about 
them or not, it was plain that he was alive now, 
and having wonderful power. For that not only 
at Corinth, but, as they themselves knew by the 
report of many voyagers and merchants, men of 
all classes had been brought together as brothers, 
and the rich helped the poor, and the poor did 
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not envy the rich; that Greek and Jew, Roman, 
and barbarian slave lived together like men of 
one nation; and I asked ‘What hero or 
philosopher has done this?” Was not that 
divine? for the bond that united them was not 
self-interest, but love of one another. 

‘Then I told them of the power of his words 
over the lives of men, and how love of him 
enabled men to redeem the lost, to give peace to 
the weary, to lift the sinner into righteousness, to 
give hope and joy to the slave in the worst of 
miseries, for it was to the poor and the sinners 
he spoke with love, and to those who wanted ° 
peace that his words were of most avail.’ 

‘You know,’ I cried, ‘many of the men 
who are now Christians. What were they 
before? What are they now? This is the 
power of our Son of God, these are the wonders 
which belong to him. He is now alive for ever- 
more, and we, though dead, shall live with him 
hereafter, as' we live in him now by love. 
“Love one another,” he cried, “and you are 
living men—live, to die for one another.” That 
he did himself. And as I spoke this it seemed 
that he himself was with me, and | felt uplifted 
by joy and faith, and stretched out my arms to 
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heaven, where I seemed to hear the angels sing 
of joy! Then my fellow-workmen were silent, 
and said :—“ There is a God with him.”’ 

‘It was a good answer,’ said the Jew; ‘better 
than mine; but here is the house, let us go in.’ 

They entered and took their seats in the long, 
low room. It was a strange congregation. Men 
of all ranks in Corinth sat there together: the 
slave beside his master, the wise man beside the 
repentant jester, the Rabbi near the outcast, the 
Roman and Greek matron of the great house 
with the dancer who had left her evil life, and 
with the water-seller. All were at one in Christ. 
It would be no wonder to any one there that the 
shepherds and kings and wise men should kneel 
together in a cave of the rock, such as, in fact, 
they worshipped in at Rome, before the child 
Christ. But there were not many rich or wise. 
The most of them were poor, from the lanes of the 
city, sellers in the market, slaves who wrought in 
the gardens or the fields—but since they felt that 
they were rich in spirit, uplifted with the thought 
that their Father and King was the Almighty 
God; since they knew that the heavenly host 
were their friends, and that their Master had 


said, ‘Blessed are the poor’—it would be easy’ 
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for them to think that God Himself had sent His. 
messengers to tell the Gospel to the poor shepherd 
of the hill—nay, when the story grew up, it 
would express their passionate conviction. 

As the two friends looked round they knew 
the history of almost all, and they saw on every 
face the expression of joy and peace. All who 
were there had been saved from a sinful life, 
or from vain and bitter searching after good, or 
from vain and oppressive ceremonies; wandering 
sheep whom the Master had found and brought 
to the fold. Out of the ineffable peace of this 
salvation flowed a deep and personal love of 
Jesus, so that the very name of Saviour was to 
them music and unutterable joy, only to be 
expressed in a burst of angelic song. The daily 
life they lived they lived by faith in the Son of 
God, who loved them and was in them. And 
their love and faith and joy was raised to a white 
heat by danger and by persecution, so that they 
realized the Lord as their Shepherd, who had 
laid down his life for them, and called on them to 
die for him. On the very walls of the place 
where they worshipped they saw him painted 
standing or sitting among his sheep. The 


shepherd symbol, drawn from ancient prophets, 
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and from the stories of Christ himself, was 
always present to their minds. 

And mingling with them—as they believed— 
unseen but ever present, were the dead who had 
died in the Lord—other sheep, not of the earthly 
but of the heavenly fold, who sang along with 
them their songs of praise. And with the dead, 
other listeners, other friends, were, they thought, 
present. All the angels, all the heavenly host, 
who ministered to them and rejoiced in their joy | 
when they spoke of salvation, peace, and love, 
when a new soul, a sinner that repented, was 
added to their little flock. 

Put yourselves into their place; feel with the 
emotion of the people, with their temper and 
thoughts; sit between the Jew and the Greek 
who had talked of the birth and divine origin of 
Jesus, and then listen to the preacher. He isa 
Jew, but with a Greek education; one of them- 
selves in intellectual temper; saved, like them, 
perhaps, from deeper depths ; thrilling with. their 
emotion and his own; possessed with their 
thoughts. He has companied with Paul, and 
seen him die; but has since passed through 
many cities and known many opinions and men; 
so that he brings the collective thought of the 
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Church to Corinth. And whatever is most fitting 
to stir Roman or Greek he uses in his teaching of 
Christ, and whatever is prophetic and poetic in 
the Old Testament, in whose language he is 
steeped since boyhood, he applies to illustrate the 
life and doctrine of his Master. He tells his own 
story, and how everywhere the Gospel is prevail- 
ing. He makes the hearers feel their communion 
with Rome and Jerusalem and Ephesus—with all 
the redeemed. And then he speaks of their own 
lives, of their poverty and danger, of the trials 
coming on the Church; but also of their joy, of 
the heavenly life, of the guiding presence of their 
Shepherd Christ. ‘They were poor, but the 
angels were their companions ; they were unwise 
in the wisdom of the world, but wisdom, said 
their Lord, was to follow after a little child. To 
worship love was light and life. And wisdom, 
light, and love were in their King Christ Jesus. 
He was born to bring God’s salvation; he, the 
son of David—the root, as said the prophet, out 
of the stem of Jesse—of David who had fed his 
flocks at Bethlehem, and listened there to the 
voice of God. Bethlehem meant the House of 
Bread, and Christ was the Bread of Life. It 


may be he was born there, nay, it were but 
og 
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fitting that the prophecy of its name should be 
fulfilled. And what a night that must have been 
when he was born. Be certain that then the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy. And the Shepherds on the 
hills, like David, heard the cry, and saw heaven 
opened and heard angelic hosts praise the Lord ; 
for there were tidings of great joy in the courts 
of God that night. A Saviour was born who was 


Christ the Lord. Had you been. there that hour’ - 


—and he turned with fire to the people—‘ you 
who have felt his power, you who have been 
saved, whose peace is like a river, whose will is 
good to all mankind—would you not have sung, 
“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace” 7! 

And when the preacher broke into this cry, all 
the congregation rose, and sang, ‘Glory to God, 
peace on earth; goodwill tg man—Christ is born.” 
And as the Jew and Greek went home, already 
the new story, which satisfied their needs, and 
gave them new power over men, and symbolized 
their inner life with Christ, had taken form in 
their minds. 

The preacher had not said that Jesus was 
born of a virgin, born at Bethlehem, that the 
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shepherds had heard the angels declare his birth, 
that they had worshipped him, that he was the 
supernatural Son of God. The preacher and the 
hymn had only expressed the spiritual wants and 
desires of the time concerning Jesus, the deep 
emotions which clustered round his name in the 
words of ancient prophets and songs, in an im- 
passioned rush of symbolic eloquence, in poetic 
passion; but he had left behind him in souls 
already prepared for belief by the wants of the 
time, seeds which afterwards would grow up into 
the completed tale, and fix it into fact. 

Now, not in one place, but all over the Roman 
world, such scenes were occurring, such things 
were thought and felt. The union of feeling 
produced unity of symbolism ; and at last, out of 
many forms of it, one story, the most simple, 
and the most poetical, was written down by 
some man of genius who believed it, and, 
after a time of transition, accepted by the 
Church as true. 

The feelings, the thoughts out of which it 
arose, may be ours, and their symbolic form 
brings us delight, and I will speak of this here- 
after. But now we take two thoughts, and find 
the truth beneath their symbolism. We, too, : 
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moved by the same desire to turn ourselves back 
to all the life of God in the human race, and in 
that life to feel our unity with man, cry out, that 
Christ was not only born at Bethlehem that he 
might complete the revelation given to the Jews; 
but also in India, Greece and Rome, France and 
Italy, in all countries where mankind has lived 
towards the Father of all Spirits, and in the 
scattered tribes of the islands of the sea. 
Wherever God has spoken to man, there he 
who has spoken most clearly of God’s life has 
been born for us. There is a Bethlehem in 
every nation. 

Son of David also; yes! Child and finisher of 
all the Jewish thought of God ; but also son of all 
the kings of spiritual thought among mankind, 
completer also of all their thought, speaking now 
in all men and women over the whole world who 
tell the truths of love and justice, faith and the 
mastery of the soul over thé forces of nature and 
the world. ‘Christ is born in every man,’ we 
cry. ‘Whoever takes his stand against sin and 
self, and for righteousness and love, in him there 
is a new Bethlehem.’ In this thought, in which 
indeed Bethlehem is again a symbol, all the 
_ Spiritual life, past and present, of the race is 
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brought together in Jesus into a whole. Mankind 
shall yet feel itself in Christ, one in life; one in 
aspiration towards its God, crying out with him 
‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ So we, too, 
can sing with the early Christians, ‘Jesus is born 
in Bethlehem’; but we mean much more now by 
the saying than the ancient Church meant then. 
Then it but symbolized the thought that the 
doctrine of Jesus was the fulfilment of the 
spiritual life of the Jews, of that kingdom which 
the name of David symbolized. Now we 
universalise that symbol. The religious life of 
the whole world is continued and completed in 
the life and teaching of Jesus. 

Yet the more that we mean grows out of the 
same desire, out of the same true spiritual longing 
for continuity and unity of spiritual history that 
those two, Jew and Greek, had in the market- 
place of Corinth. Nor do we less want to realize 
that there has been one of us who was worthy to 
be called, and was a Son of God; and to realize 
it, not through a miracle, nor by an article of 
faith that robs him of our humanity, but as Greek, 
Roman, Syrian, Goth and Gaul, realized it when 
they put their desire to be at one with God, and 
their belief that man was born to have that son- 
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hood, into poetic truth, and said, ‘There were 
sons of God among men—prophets, heroes, 
warriors—in whom God’s life breathed, and who 
did the work of God, whom all other men were to 
imitate and love and strive to equal.’ 

It was natural, then, that Jesus should be 
derived straight from God by the late followers of 
his steps. But that was not the derivation of 
which Jesus himself thought, if he called himself 
the Son of God. His sonship was spiritual— 
likeness of character. And his title and right to 
sonship to God was that he was a man, not a 
God. In all the myths of sons of God it was this 
truth of the natural sonship of man to God that 
rose again and again into isolated heroic forms. 
Jesus made the truth universal. Not only heroes, 
great kings, and prophets were sons of God, but 
everyone in the world was, by right, a son of 
God, and would have to become one in fact, by 
becoming one with Love and Righteousness. It 
was a new thought—yet rooted in old thinking, 
when Jesus, universalising for all that which had 
been only allotted to a few—said, ‘I, aman, ama 
son of God; so are ye. Live the life of Love— 
live as I live. God is my Father and your Father, 
my God and your God.’ That answered to the 
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long desire of the human race, embodied it 
simply, and made it the foremost power of a new 
life. Take it to you this Christmas time. It is 
the faith which exalts and rescues life. We are 
here, prisoned in sense, baffled by problems, 
wearied with vain seeking for truth, restless as 
a lark in its roofed cage and as beaten down 
when we try to soar; weak with trial, worn with 
temptation, hopeless with sin. But when we 
know that man is born to be at one with the 
Divine Goodness—and it is a man who was at 
union with it who tells us so, who proved his 
truth by his life, and his life by his death of love, 
—when we believe this and live by it, we set 
free the soul, we save it from sin through 
love, we are at rest, we find the heavenly 
world, we break the bars of the cage, conquer 
temptation, have power to become sons of God, 
and rise into life eternal. 

This was the thought that thrilled, inspired, 
and glorified the life of the early Christians. 
There had been a Son of God, and they were to 
be changed into his glory, to live his life, to die 
his death, to rise again with him. They put it 
into form and linked it naturally to miracle. We 
as naturally take miracle away from it. But the 
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thought remains, and its power, and the passion 
that flows from it; and it is the mightiest 
thought of the human race. ‘Who shall declare 
his generation?’ said the preacher at Corinth; 
who shall declare our generation and know our 
father and mother? For we have an Infinite 
Father, and we know nothing of true life till we 
are certain that we are sons and daughters of the 
Lord God Almighty, and live worthy of that lofty 
lineage. 

But when we know it, then in the joy of the 
hour and of the life that issues from it, a song 
arises in our hearts as if the angels sang therein, 
‘Unto you is born this day a Saviour which is 
Christ the Lord.’ It is the old, old cry which has 
broken like a psalm of praise out of a thousand 
thousand hearts for many hundred years; its 
source for ever the same, its beauty and its 
emotion one and the same through all the 
history of Humanity, and Still to be unchanged 
in joy and love and peace as long as Man 
is Man. MHear its music; believe its truth; 
kindle with its emotion; let all your inner life 
be changed by it from darkness to light, from 
self-will to obedience and love of God; embody 
the belief, emotion, love, aspiration which it 
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creates, in your life with men. Love one another 
as Christ has loved you, and then you are, 
though eighteen hundred years have rolled away, 
brothers in thought, brothers in emotion, with 
the Jew and Greek assembly, who sang so long 
ago in Corinth, ‘Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace!’ 


JHE NATE Ys 


ne 


HE subject of which I last spoke was the 
legend of the Nativity of Jesus, the manner 

in which it grew up and was added as a supple- 
ment to the ‘Tradition.’ When I called it legend 
it seemed to me that many might justly feel some 
sorrow, because so much that was beautiful and 
bound up with so many arts, passions, acts, and 
memories of religious life, might be, when it 
became no longer fact, lost to us for ever. His 
would be a cold heart, not worth either friendship 
or love, who, having once cared for this story, 
would have no regret if we could sing no more 
the old hymns and read no more the lovely 
stories of the child born among the poor, of the 
shepherds on the hills awakened by the heavenly 
host, of the star that shone to lead the Eastern 
kings and sages to the infant King. And feeling 
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that sorrow in others and in myself, I said that 
when we got down to the root of these stories, to 
the truth of their origin, we gained their true 
beauty, and the power of retaining them as 
symbols, though we lost the beauty as fact ; and 
so much the better, for their beauty, as fact, had 
now decayed. What their real beauty is, or 
rather the way to feel it, is my present subject. 
Can anything be beautiful or worthy of 
reverence which is not founded on truth? 
Certainly not! But then we must distinguish 
what we mean by truth in this matter. If we 
take this story as history, then all that is said 
must be true to actual occurrences. If we take 
it as a symbolic legend which grew up out of 
religious needs or feelings belonging to the time 
at which it arose, then its truth will be in its 
correspondence as a symbol to those needs and 
feelings, and its fitness to their representation. 
And its basis of fact will be the fact—as human 
as possible—that those needs were felt, and 
those feelings widespread. The emotions which 
created them, the universal religious passion of 
the Church concerning Jesus, of which they 
were the art-representation, this is the historical 
fact behind them. Out of these two views of 
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the story—the first which takes it as actual 
history, the second which takes it as a symbol 
of spiritual thought and feeling—we may get two 
kinds of belief. In one case we believe in the 
actual facts; in the other we believe in the 
actual feelings and thoughts out of which the 
poetic tale was made, and make them, in turn, 
our own. 

(1.) This story has been accepted by many 
generations as historically true, and there are 
many who so accept it still. These retain its 
charm and its power over life, and no one has 
any desire to disturb their faith, But there are 
many on the other hand, who either suspect it to 
be false or smile at it in secret ; and yet who still 
profess a public faith in it, either from sentiment 
for the old or from fear of the new, or from a 
wish not to disturb themselves or others. This 
is dressing up the untrue, in clothes borrowed 
from the wardrobe of truth. I cannot say that 
these persons will retain the beauty or. the 
spiritual power of the stories; nor do they 
deserve to retain either. They keep up—more 
especially when they are religious teachers—that 
dishonesty of thought in matters of faith which 
repels so many outsiders from religion. They 
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marry truth to falsehood, and think in vain that 
the union will be happy and its children beautiful. 
It is a union fated to abrupt divorce, and its 
children to deformity. 

This will not do. In order to keep the beauty 
and power in things of religion we need to be 
true, in them, to our own convictions, whether of 
reason or conscience, and to have a rigid moral 
reverence for truth itself. We need frankness of 
self-confession within, clearness of view without. 
‘If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be 
full of light.’ 

(2.) There are others who do not believe in 
these stories as history; but who like them as 
they like a picture or a piece of music, because 
they are pretty, and because they win from them 
a kind of emotion, arising either from association 
or from the emotions of others around them. 
They use the stories frankly as anniversary 
means of sentiment, and they have a right to 
their artistic feeling so long as they do not call it, 
or mistake it for, religion. But they will not 
keep the beauty of the stories. The want of any 
basis, of any truth of any kind at the root of their 
feeling, acts like a solvent on their pretty castle 
in the air, and after a time it dies away. We see 
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what will be the fate of such mere sentiment in 
the history of art as employed upon this story. 
When faith in the tale as history died, art still 
used it as a beautiful subject; but the want of 
any sense of truth behind it killed its use. After 
a time of transition, no beautiful rendering of it, 
except in the music of believing Germany, 
appeared in art for more than two hundred years. 

(3.) With us here, however, it is not a 
question of sentiment or art. It is a question of 
religion, and if we dismiss historical truth from 
the story we must find some true things on which 
to rest it, else we shall first lose reverence for it 
and afterwards lose its beauty, for beauty in 
religious matters depends upon our being able to 
honour them. 

And those two things, since here we are 
excluded from actual fact, must be either human 
feeling felt profoundly in the past, and possible to 
be felt in the present, with regard to God and 
man; or moral and spiritual ideas which have 
power to produce noble conduct or spiritual 
aspirations. And the feeling of these ideas must 
be historically connected with the story, and 
historically embodied in it. 

Now, with regard to this tale, how do we 
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arrive at these things? Can we bind up these 
elements with the tale? I will answer that 
through an analogy. It is plain that stories 
which have no historic truth at all can be 
beautiful, and awaken the high emotion which 
produces action, can influence men nobly, can 
win reverence and create around them, art. This 
has been the case with the heroic legends of 
Greece and other nations. While the legends 
were thought historically true, their loveliness 
was felt, and their power endured. But the time 
came when they were no longer believed in as 
fact, and then, with the passing away of faith in 
their truth, passed away for a time also their 
power and their beauty. But at various times 
in history, and of late years in England, the 
sense of their glory and loveliness, of their moral 
and spiritual power has again arisen. Why? 
Is it because we believe in their historic truth? 
Not so, but for a very opposite reason! Because 
we have come to disbelieve wholly in their 
historic truth, and have fixed our minds on their 
origins. We have sought for another kind of 
truth in them than that of outward facts. We 
have proved that they were tales which grew up 


into the form in which we possess them—first, 
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out of the poetic imaginations of a simple and 
childlike folk concerning nature; secondly, as the 
nation grew into a higher civilisation, out of its 
desire to embody in form moral principles ; and 
thirdly, out of deep feeling for the sorrows, and 
for the longing towards higher ideals of men and 
women in the past. And when we have found 
the sources of the stories in the minds and affec- 
tions of men, we have found truth. Yes, and 
historic truth also, truth even more important 
than the mere record of events. That is our 
basis of truth, and the moment we rest upon it, 
beauty arises again like sunrise round the stories, 
and their power returns. We do not believe in 
the story of Cdipus as actual fact, but we do 
believe in the deep and passionate emotions con- 
cerning human sorrow and fate out of which it 
grew, in the grave and intense thinking concern- 
ing human life which was embodied in it. It is 
historically true that the Greeks had _ these 
feelings and these thoughts, and the tale of 
C<dipus is one witness to their actual existence. 
We know, with a greater certainty than we know 
any date or event in Grecian history, that so 
certain Greeks felt and thought. And the same 
thing is true in the same way of all the great 
stories of the world. ? 
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So we get down to human reality—we feel 
the beating of the human heart—we see the 
thinking of the human intelligence. And then 
we enjoy the stories again, and enjoy them more 
than we did before—feel them and are animated 
by them to action, imitation, and creation, because 
we enjoy and are impassioned by the very same 
feelings and thoughts which those had who built 
up the stories. The way, it is true, in which we 
think and feel these things is modified by the 
passage over us of all that Time has since 
brought forth: but the fountains of thought and 
feeling are the same in them and us. We, too, 
standing on the cliffs at dawn, see the Sun’s 
white horses leap upwards and his arrows fly 
before him, and his glorious head arise, and feel, 
not less but more deeply, the same kind of 
emotion out of which the symbol sprang into 
words. Nor does our knowledge of the real facts. 
of the case forbid our emotion, or make us care 
to alter the symbol. It is only if we turn the 
symbol into fact and prose that we lose its beauty 
and power. Keep it as poetry, realize in yourself 
the human emotions out of which it flowed, feel 
them as truth, place yourself at one with those 


emotions which the whole congregation of the 
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Greek people felt, and you have gained—yes, 
gained tenfold—the beauty you had lost. 

The application is plain. In the story of the 
Nativity we are in contact with a legend or myth 
which grew up in the way I indicated in the fore- 
going sermon. We can no longer get out of it 
the beauty or the power which follows on believ- 
ing it as historic fact; and at first it seems then 
as if beauty and power had left it altogether. 
But that is only so when we persist in not being 
frank in our confession of its. mythical origin. © 
’ We try then, as many do now, to read our own 
meaning into it, to treat it as half real, half 
spiritual, to make it mean what our theological 
need or fancy asks. And that kind of thing 
breaks down. It has no ground in truth, no 
backing, nothing which explains the story or fits 
its details. We are left in the vague, and the 
story itself becomes vague. And when we have 
got to the point of saying,,‘I don’t know what to 
make of it, but I can make anything I like out of 
it,’ we are precisely at the point of thought at 
which we are certain to lose all sense of beauty 
in it, all influence over life from it, all union with 
the past through it, and, finally, all care for it at 
all. It is only a passing touch of sentiment that 
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we gain from it at Christmas, an event that comes 
less from the story than from long association. 
That is the position of a great number of persons 
at this moment, and it is that vague and useless 
position which many liberal Christians in the 
Church unintentionally either produce or en- 
courage. 

I do not ask you to read any fancies or 
feelings of your own into the story. I ask you 
to seek truth ; to find out by study and realize by 
imagination based on study the human sources of 
this story; to get at the very thoughts and feel- 
ings and needs of men, women, and children, 
which, pressing into form in pictures, hymns, 
sermons, prayers, slowly created the story. You 
will get then at things which actually were; 
which though not in history made history ; ideas 
which filled the whole Church with movement 
and work, feelings which were as fire in the souls 
of men, impassioned enthusiasms, which bound 
together a little congregation in a Greek village 
in the same way as they bound together all the 
congregations of the Christian Church over the 
whole world. And when we have done that, 
then we shall find that these thoughts, emotions, 
and excitements of the spirit are, in their central 
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life, thoughts which we can love, emotions which 
are able to thrill us now, enthusiasms which are 
passionate with humanity. Instead of being able 
to feel the beauty of these stories less, or to 
realize their power less, we are, when we grasp 
these historical emotions out of which they grew, 
able to feel more deeply than before their beauty 
and their power; and all the more deeply because 
our human life and our religious capacities have 
been expanded by the experience of centuries. 
Then, when we have done this work, we shall 
turn to the story, and freeing it from all that is 
temporary, controversial and miraculous, find in it 
a symbol we shall rejoice to use, a form through 
which our emotion can justly flow, a psalm of 
religious life which binds us into one with all the 
past. 

We shall be more knit to Jesus, for we shall 
feel, as we read the stories, the very emotions, 
and grasp the very thoughts which those who 
of old created the tales had concerning him. 
Historic continuity of emotion—modified by the 
necessary changes—will belong to us. We shall 
sing our Christmas hymn, and listen to the 
ancient carol story with no less delight—but with 
a changed delight—than we had when we were 
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children long ago. No less delight, but more of 
certainty ; for we were liable, or sure, to lose 
that delight whenever we were in doubt as to the 
truth of that from which it flowed. There are 
many who must remember how faith in the story 
faded. We did not confess that we disbelieved 
it, but we seemed to have no more interest in it; 
it lost reality. The air of thought which we 
breathed disintegrated it, and we (in the pathetic 
way humanity has of searching everywhere for 
ancient beauty it has lost, as if when once lost it 
could ever, in that ancient form, be found again) 
worked up some satisfaction in the customs of 
Christmastide among our people, and imputed 
our pleasures in these festive humanities to the 
story. But, in reality, it was the humanity that 
we loved, and not the supernatural tale; that 
itself, in its power to produce beauty and joy and 
faith, was dead. 

But the new pleasure which I lay before you 
links humanity, combined with historic truth, to 
the ancient tale. The passions and thoughts of 
men, of which we now know it is the symbolic 
record, are not far away from our hearts, but 
close to us if we love the life and work of Jesus. 
The pleasure they give is of the same kind as we 
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feel when Christmas dawns, and it is not liable 
to die in us. As our human experience of 
sorrow and joy, of rest and salvation deepens, 
our delight in the symbols which record the 
character of Jesus and his work will also deepen. 
This new pleasure is then secure. It rests on 
the known—it rests on human thoughts concern- 
ing Christ which have penetrated and transfigured 
human lives from century to century; on human 
feelings which have kindled and moved, and still 
kindle and move the world. 

I do not speak to those who think these 
thoughts and feelings useless or needless. But 
those who wish to have something of the heart, 
as of a little child, out of which the story grew; 
those who wish to mingle the thought of God with 
pure motherhood and fatherhood, and with the little 
child; those who love the poor and the ignorant, 
and bring the kingdom of God to them; those who 
lead together the wise kings of the earth and the 
peasants of the hills to worship love and truth 
and goodness; those who desire to unite all 
classes in reverence for love and innocence; 
those who feel the need of a Saviour from sin, 
of rest in a troubled world, of the prophecy of 
perfect peace, of faith in a Father whose glory it 
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is to redeem mankind, of the sympathy of the 
heavenly hosts, of a spiritual life which is the 
great reality beneath a world of appearance, of a 
King who shall reign, not by force or fraud, but 
by love over mankind—these will find it a bless- 
ing, when they are driven away from this story 
by the criticism of Science and History—to gain 
a means, clear and based on truth, by which they 
can realize afresh the beauty of the tale, clothe it 
with true thoughts, feel its power, and add to 
their lives its deep emotions. 


THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS: 


‘ For I delivered unto you first of all that which I 
also received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the scriptures: 

‘And that S was buried, and that he rose again 
the third day according to the scriptures: 

‘And that he was seen of Cpnes: then of the 
twelve: 

‘After that, he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, but some are fallen 
asleep. 

‘After that he was seen of James, then of all the 
apostles. 

‘And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due aS — Cor. xv. 3-8. 


T is assumed, in all I Sai say to-day about the 
Resurrection of Jesus—of which the verses 

I have read to you are the only contemporary 
evidence—that there is a God and that we are 
His offspring. If, then, He be the absolute 
Goodness and Love—for that also comes into 
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the hypothesis—He must communicate Himself 
to us, else we cannot grow into His likeness; 
the child cannot by itself understand or love the 
Father. It is this which we believe God has 
been doing from the beginning; and doing it in 
proportion as the minds of men could receive 
Him—the knowledge growing as the capability 
for receiving it developed. This is Revelation, 
and it may be called, in order to harmonize the 
thought of it with modern theory, the Soon 
of the Idea of God. 

Only we say that this evolution is not due 
to Man alone; it is also and mainly due to the 
direct action of God Himself upon the living 
Thought of Man—Intelligence striking on In- 
telligence, Will on Will, Love on Love, Spirit 
on Spirit. There has been an actual, vivid, 
incessant, progressive communication of God to 
Man, from age to age, which works as powerfully 
now as it has done in the past and will do in the 
future. This is not miraculous, that is, it is not 
something which occurs at intervals and intrudes 
itself into order, in contradiction of the course of 
nature. It is constant, and as connected with all 
its antecedents as any event in the physical world; 
it is part of the common order of the Universe; 
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and its history might be co-ordinated with clear- 
ness. It belongs to law, not miracle. 

Secondly, if this be true, and between God 
and Man this direct spiritual intercourse exists, 
through which each and all are drawn, or will 
finally be drawn, into perfection with God, then 
it is plainly impossible that men should cease to 
be when they die, or that personalities which God 
has taken infinite trouble to build up should cease 
to be persons. They continue their lives and 
continue their progress. 

Therefore, thirdly, there must be what we call 
a spiritual world, that is, a world where those we 
call the dead are vividly alive, willing, loving, 
thinking, and creating as they did on earth. It 
was thus that Jesus himself believed—‘God is 
not the God of the dead but of the living, for 
all live unto Him.’ It was thus his followers 
believed—‘ Seeing, then, we are compasséed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith.’ 
All of them conceived of the dead, and of Jesus 
most of all, as feeling, acting, developing with 
tenfold more eagerness and force than they did on 
earth; and not forgetful but intensely memorial 
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of those yet on earth whom they loved, and of 
the whole human race to which they belonged on 
earth, and to which they now belong in Heaven. 

These are propositions, which, on the sup- 
position of God as Goodness and Love and Life, 
and at the same time as the source of all human 
lives, are not possible to be refuted. They do 
not follow, of course, if the original supposition 
be denied; but given the supposition, they follow 
with absolute certainty. 

Once more, granting this world in which the 
dead are alive, loving and thinking and willing as 
on earth, they will certainly love us who are here, 
and think of us, and will concerning us ; and the 
question which arises is—‘ Will they have power 
to make their love strike on our hearts, their 
thought touch our thought, their will make itself 
felt by ours?’ I do not know—we cannot know. 
But it would seem to be rational—the previous 
supposition being granted—to think so; and it 
would seem to be specially rational to think that 
those who have been pure and noble characters 
here, and those filled with passionate love of men, 
should have this power of influencing—in the 
same kind of way as God Himself has influenced 
man, though in an infinitely less degree—the 
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souls of those on earth; not, of course, sensibly, 
but spirit to spirit, ghost to ghost, imagination to 
imagination, love to love, character to character ; 
so that, though we never see or hear them, nor 
are certainly conscious of their presence, yet we 
are being continually moved by them, vividly 
impressed by them. And though this statement 
has not the logical coherence of the others with 
the hypothesis of a loving God from whom men 
are derived as children from a parent—though it 
has more of the-character of a speculation, yet, 
strange to say, we seem to have more phenomenal 
suggestion of it from the world around us, than 
we have for the others which depend entirely on 
faith. We are influenced by minds—through 
books and pictures and music—the possessors of 
which minds are dead hundreds of years ago. In 
dreams we often seem to receive deep impressions 
from those who have passed away. Thousands 
of people have declared that they have been 
conscious of spiritual direction from the dead. 
Over a vast range of history the belief has ex- 
tended that prayers addressed to the dead are 
heard and answered by spiritual help. These 
beliefs are subject to material explanations ; their 
analogies to the statement I offer are imperfect, 
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they leave it still a speculation. But they have 
their weight ; and they form a body of probabili- 
ties which strengthen the natural supposition that 
if there be a world where the dead are alive and 
loving, they will be able—and God will rejoice to 
allow them—to communicate themselves to us by 
impressing their thought on our thought, their 
love on our love. For me—the moment I believe 
in a world of living beings beyond this world—I 
am forced, by my certainty of what love will do, 
to believe that if they are worthy of this power, 
they will seek to find us and to speak to us, not 
sensibly, but spirit to spirit, passion to passion. 
Well, having put forward these propositions 
—the last of which I cannot call more than a 
speculation—let me apply them to the doctrine of 
the Resurrection of Jesus. God, communicating 
Himself to Man, communicates, at certain crises 
in the history of mankind, more of His spiritual 
thought and moral will to selected men whom we 
call Prophets, than to others; and such an idea 
is easily and naturally contained in the original 
hypothesis, and has, in fact, displayed itself in 
actual events upon this earth. Among these men 
we Christians hold that Jesus takes the highest 
place. We seem, as we listen to him, to listen to 
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the very voice of the Father in our own hearts. 
He lived his life, unveiled the Father’s true 
nature, God’s true relation to Man, and Man’s 
true relation to God; lived himself the true life 
that Man is bound to live, the divine life of 
sacrificing love ; established the human religion ; 
established the mighty truths on which the 
Spiritual progress of the race is founded and 
sustained ; united morality and religion into one; 
bound up with the right conduct of man to man 
the aspirations of Man to God and the personal 
union of Man with God ; mingled into one perfect 
whole the Real and the Ideal in religion; and 
died to seal and confirm all that he had taught. 

Where is he now—he in whom, of the human 
race, God most breathed and spoke, so much so 
that men came to deify him? Is he dead al- 
together, dust and ashes, such as we strike up 
with our feet upon the common pathway? Then 
there is no God—none at, least with whom we 
can have anything to do! 

It is incredible, if Jesus be a man derived 
from God, that God has annihilated him. He 
must be, if there be a Father at all, alive now in 
the world beyond; and if he be alive, you may 
be sure that he is the same as he was on earth, 
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loving, thinking, doing and willing the same 
things as he did of old. Will he be forgetful 
there of the humanity he loved so much? Will 
he, in the new world, forget the old? Would 
you, if you died, cease to remember and to love 
your race? If you would not, could he, whose 
heart beat responsive to all the sorrows and joys 
of Man? 

O, no, if he have the power to be with us, he 
will be with us. And for my part, I do not doubt 
that he has this power; nor, indeed, do I doubt 
that thousands and thousands of others also, ac- 
cording to Law, possess the same power—each 
according to their spiritual capacity for loving, 
and their spiritual reach of holiness. His is no 
isolated, no miraculous case, but he is the highest 
-of those who love and are holy, and his power to 
be with us is the greatest. To us then he is 
always speaking in the voiceless speech of spirit 
to spirit, of thought to thought, of feeling to 
feeling, of heart to heart. There is, indeed, I 
believe, an actual, vital, loving communion of 
Jesus with mankind. It is one of the deepest 
grounds of the existence and daily life of the 
Christian Church. It is the very air which the 
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which it moves forward incessantly into higher 
union with God. It is the joy, the comfort, the 
strength, the ardour, and the triumph of the 
personal life of the Christian man. 

And, if this be so now, we may conceive still 
more easily what it was when Jesus died. He 
entered instantly into life, and with life into the 
power of communion with those he loved. He 
felt the rushing desire to make known to his 
friends that he was alive, their friend, their com- 
forter, their own. ‘They shall know that Iam © 
with them, that I have triumphed over death.’ 
And it was that very thing, as I believe, which 
was done; and the doing of it was the source of 
the Apostolic belief in the Resurrection of Jesus. 
But how was that done ? 

Having spoken many times on the subject 
there is no need for me to state in detail my dis- 
agreement with the ordinary theories—both of the 
orthodox and unorthodox—of the resurrection. 
The subjective theory—that Mary Magdalene and 
many of the Apostles, extremely excited with the 
expectation of Jesus coming again to them after 
death, created out of this expectation in their own 
minds an image of Christ, and said that they saw 
him—I have rejected as at variance with the 
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history, and with the extraordinary change 
wrought in the Apostles. [ have also rejected 
the statements of the re-animation of the body of 
Jesus laid in the grave which are made in the 
Gospels and in the Acts of the Apostles, first as 
unhistorical, from the critical point of view, and 
secondly as incredible, from the scientific point of 
view. The only thing which remains unaffected 
by criticism is the fact that the Apostles of Jesus 
and many others believed that they saw him after 
his death, and believed it so firmly that they 
founded all their teaching upon it, and recorded it 
while numbers who had seen him were still alive. 
Historical criticism cannot contradict that fact ; 
and it explains the other fact that the Apostles 
were raised from a state of extreme depression to 
a state of high spiritual exaltation with regard to 
the life and teaching of their Master. 

What explanation then may be given which 
will include the one fact which survives criticism 
—namely, the vision of the Apostles—and which 
will not demand a miracle—that is, will not be 
contradicted by science; and which will agree 
with all that is said of the resurrection in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, in whose writings there is 
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knowledge of a reanimation of the dead body of 
Jesus? 

Well, this is my explanation. Jesus, having 
passed into the other world, and being filled with 
ardent desire to convince his disciples that he 
was alive, and having the power from God to im- 
press his thought on their thought, his very being 
on their being—in the same manner, invisible, 
inaudible, as God had communicated Himself to 
man from the beginning, in accordance with the 
order of the spiritual universe—did flash his 
living soul on theirs; did, out of his intense will 
to make his life known to them, impress his 
living thought on theirs. He drove, from with- 
out, this livingness of himself into their minds: 
‘I who was dead am alive again, and will be with 
you for ever. I am raised again, and with the 
Father,.and you shall be at one with me in my 
eternal life with God.’ Again and again he made 
this impression upon them till it became the 
experience of daily life. But when it was first 
made, it lifted them into a state of lofty exaltation. 
They were swept out of the ordinary physical 
condition into an extraordinary one—that state in 
which mental impressions are naturally translated 
into apparently sensible forms. 
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That exalted condition, whatever be its. 
physical explanation, is a common and well- 
known fact. There is not a physician living who. 
has not come across this condition in his ex- 
perience, and many treatises have been written 
upon it. If then, from without—that is, in a 
truly objective manner— Jesus wrought directly 
but spiritually, on the minds of the Apostles as 
they were assembled together, on the minds of 
Peter and John, on the mind of St. Paul as he 
went to Damascus, forcing in upon them the 
truth that he was alive, and in forcing it, raising 
them, through the intensity of the impression, 
into the exalted condition in which the ordinary 
action of the senses is in abeyance—what would 
be the natural physiological result ? 

It would be the creation, through the passion 
of the soul, of the image of the person whose 
influence was at work. The impression of the 
spiritual personality would be thrown into ap- 
parent form, and the disciples would believe, 
as St. Paul believed, that they had actually seen 
the Lord. 

It was that very thing they dd believe: they 
were convinced of his life; and they were con- 
vinced of it, they believed, and I believe, by Jesus. 
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himself; not by the actual and visible appearance 
of the body laid in the grave; not by the visibility 
of a spiritual body to eyes unable to see it; but 
by Christ’s will, and love, and thought, his very 
self in fact, so driven in upon their will and love 
and thought, that they felt him moving in every 
fibre of their intellectual, moral, spiritual, and 
emotional being ; and raised by the spiritual con- 
tact into passionate and imaginative ecstasy, 
created themselves—in a manner absolutely un- 
miraculous—the vision of Jesus—seeing him as 
if he were visible to the eye, hearing him as if he 
were audible to the ear. There was not then a 
physical appearance, but there was an actual 
personal but spiritual impression on the disciples, 
out of which they could not help creating the 
appearance. That is the explanation. 

It is no miracle. It is not an isolated event, 
injected into the body of the universe, never 
occurring again. The same thing happened con- 
tinually, and happens now. Martyrs, Saints of 
God, thousands and thousands have recorded 
that in hours of high and uplifted faith and joy 
they have seen Jesus as the Apostles saw him. 
Almost every clergyman, and, indeed, a great 
part of this congregation, must have heard dying 
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Christians declare that Jesus was with them, that 
they beheld him. It is a common experience, 
and, therefore, not miraculous; and it is of the 
same kind as many others which have not to do 
with religion at all. 

But is it not subjective, that is, created out of 
the inward desire of the persons? It is, of 
course, easy to say that, just as it has been said 
with regard to the Resurrection images of Christ; 
and those who have no faith in a spiritual world 
are certain to say it. But if we believe there is a 
world in which the unforgetting dead are alive, 
and able to make their love and thought spiritu- 
ally active in us, then the appearances have an 
objective source, a cause outside of us, and actual 
reality behind them. It is Jesus himself—it is 
the dead themselves, alive again, who cause us to 
create their vision and to hear their voice, though 
not visibly to the physical eye, nor audibly to the 
physical ear. 

This retains, you observe, the whole power of 
the doctrine of the Resurrection, and retains it 
without miracle, and falls in with all we can rely 
upon as historical. It agrees with the statement 
given by St. Paul of his seeing of Jesus, which he 
maintains to be of the same kind and manner as 
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the seeing of Jesus by the Apostles. It asserts 
that Jesus himself, as St. Paul believed, was the 
cause of what St. Paul saw and heard in trance, 
of what thousands have seen and heard in exalted 
states of soul. It is the very opposite of the 
subjective theory, and as such, it keeps safe and 
unbroken the doctrine of the Resurrection, not, 
indeed, as the orthodox hold it, or as the later 
additions to the Gospels thought of it, but as St. 
Paul held it, as the Christians nearest to Christ 
held it, if the writings of St. Paul be a criterion of 
their faith. It keeps the doctrine safe, I say, for 
us. There is not one single spiritual truth of 
Christianity founded upon it, which is lost to us, 
but rather more firmly established, by this ex- 
planation of the Resurrection. And, beyond that, 
this explanation has the advantage of being free 
from the critical and scientific objections. It is 
not bound up with miracle, it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the physical phenomena on which 
alone scientific men work; and if it is true, those 
portions of the story which a critical historian 
would reject are the very ones which are contra- 
dictory of this explanation. 

Nor does it fail at other points. It has a 
natural analogy—which the doctrine of the re- 
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animated body of Jesus has not—with all the 
symbolic treatment of the Resurrection as a fact 
in history which had analogies in the spiritual 
history of the soul. All St. Paul’s phrases with 
regard to the inward Resurrection are in harmony 
with this explanation of the outward Resurrection 
here given. They are not in harmony with the 
miraculous explanation. 

But, lastly, while denying miracle—that is, an 
isolated violation of the course of Nature—this 
explanation asserts—and with far greater force 
than the orthodox miracle—a spiritual world for 
all; life after death for all; inter-communion of 
the dead with the living; continuance of actual 
thinking and loving personality for all. What 
Jesus was, after death, he was as Man, and not 
as God. We shall all rise as he arose; live as. 
he lives now; and be able to use in proportion as 
we draw near to God’s holiness, the same powers. 
that he uses. What happened to Jesus, happened 
not by miracle, but is the constant, continuous, 
and lawful thing which happens to all of us when 
we die, and has happened from the very begin- 
ning of the world. It is in the course of Nature. 
That is not proved, of course, but that is what 
this explanation asserts, and its assertion is a 
matter of faith, as St. Paul declares. 
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Moreover, this belief keeps all that is most 
dear to the Christian heart, while it does not 
keep that which is untenable. It leaves to faith 
all that world which science cannot deny, and 
historical criticism cannot touch; all those 
glorious truths on which I dwelt at the begin- 
ning. It asserts a direct spiritual communion 
beyond the senses between God and Man, be- 
tween the Father of Spirits and the personalities 
whom he is educating. It asserts a spiritual 
world in which those who have passed away from 
earth are living, and acting, and capable of acting 
upon us in the same way, though different in 
degree, as that in which God acts upon us. It 
asserts this especially of Jesus, the representative 
of Humanity, the leader and comforter of his 
brethren. It asserts his ceaseless and intimate 
presence with mankind. It grasps the full mean- 
ing of that verse which translated the profound 
emotion of the Apostles into words—‘Lo! I am 
with you always, even to the end of the world!’ 

There is not a single, pure, faithful, and loving 
soul who will lose under this explanation one 
grain of the comfort, joy, and strength of the 
faithful, immediate, and loving presence of Christ 
in his soul through life and death; nor one grain 
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of the joy of being with him consciously here- 
after; and since it does not make Jesus so 
different from us as to be God, but leaves him 
as one of ourselves, it makes our future state like 
his in kind; and leaves to us the same power in 
kind as he possesses, of living in a spiritual way 
with those whom we have loved on earth. 

Nothing then is lost, in this view of the 
Resurrection, of the ideas, and of the comfort of 
the ancient belief. Life, and the sublime element 
in it, breathing which we pass as pilgrims into 
another and a higher life, is fully illumined by 
this spiritual faith, and hope, and joy. 


THE UNIVERSAL PENTECOST. 


N the day called Whit-Sunday in the churches 
our belief in the Spirit of God in man is 
celebrated, but especially that part of the main 
belief which declares that God Himself, when 
any great and noble revolution in human thought 
takes form before the world, has breathed its 
ideas and powers into men, and has determined 
its outburst. 

That part of our main belief is contained in 
the symbolic story which belongs to the day 
called the day of Pentecost. God, we infer from 
it, and we may infer the sanie from many stories 
belonging to other religions than the Christian— 
is the origin of great human movements, their 
Inspirer, the Spirit who fills their leaders, the 
Strengthener of their course, their inward Light 
of Life. And He is so, even when—as for 
example in Christianity—the selfish elements in 
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man have led the movement into dreadful evil. 
Underneath the wickedness of those who turn 
good into wickedness by using good to gain 
worldly power, God still lives in the righteous 
and loving men and women who are the souls 
of the movement, who are true to its original 
conceptions. 

All bodies in the Christian Church are agreed 
that this originating and immanent influence of 
the spirit of God was in the Christian religion, 
even though no movement in the whole world has 
been so interwoven with evil by evil men as the 
movement of Christianity. It began to be a 
world-wide movement, they say, with the advent 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost; it has 
continued to live by the presence of the Spirit 
in it. True, indeed, as I think! But the Chris- 
tian bodies have generally held that Christianity 
is the only religion and the only movement 
which has had its Pentecost, or in which the 
Spirit of God abides and works. This is their 
limiting fashion. They take universal truths, and 
they make them particular. The Churches and 
orthodox sects, up to the present day, have been 
unable to conceive any doctrine without placing 
limitations upon it, just because they have always 
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been unable to conceive illimitable Love. And 
they have been unable to conceive it because they 
wished to retain power in their hands over the 
bodies and souls of men. Priests and ministers 
lose that evil power when they allow that God’s 
love is universal. 

Orthodox churches and sects have limited this 
doctrine of the Spirit of God in man. They have 
first declared that man cannot be the natural 
recipient of the Spirit of God; secondly, that 
none of the great movements. of the world, social, 
political, moral, imaginative, can be specially led 
by the Spirit of God, or can have had anything 
in their history which resembled Pentecost. 
These are the main limitations, and the misery 
and crime which they have produced ought to 
have been enough to have taught religious bodies, 
by this time, how deep a sin against humanity 
they have committed in making them. I do not 
impute this to them as a sin in the past; man- 
kind was not educated eriough in universal 
thought or in the vastness of God to understand 
the evils of these limitations. They thought the 
limitations were right. But I do blame all 
churches and sects now—if they continue to 
enforce or to preach such limitations. The time 
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for them has past. The world is sick of them; 
conscience and the spirit of men are in revolt 
against them. God himself is otherwise known 
now; and the only result of preaching them is the 
making and the propagation of atheism, and if 
not of atheism, of unbelief in, and indifference 
to religion. I lay the burden of far more than 
half the present scepticism on the shoulders 
of the religious men who limit the love of God 
and the work of his Spirit ; who shut out from 
the movements of humanity the influence and the 
immanence of the Spirit of God. I yield to none 
in my belief in the great doctrines of the Chris- 
tian Church ; but I believe in the universality of 
these doctrines and in their universal application, 
and I deny every one of the limitations which 
men, and especially priesthoods and aristocracies, 
have imposed and encrusted on these doctrines 
for the sake of retaining power over the bodies 
and souls of men. 

I believe in the Sovereignty of God; in His 
omnipotence and His presence in the whole 
physical and spiritual universe ; I believe in His 
life being the only means by which any thing or 
any being lives; but I wholly deny that his 
Sovereignty is limited, as it is if any beings of 
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any kind exist independent of that goodness 
or love of His which are the very roots of His 
Sovereignty. The existence then of eternal evil 
-or of eternal death is impossible, for both of 
them are limits to the goodness and the life of God. 

I believe in the Fatherhood of God over all 
«creatures that have being, and I believe that 
fatherhood to be perfect in goodness and love. 
I believe that it is wholly unlimited, as illimitable 
as He is Himself—and every doctrine of any 
religion which imposes any limit whatever on this - 
fatherhood —and terribly numerous and cruel are 
such doctrines—I believe to be, so far as it is 
limited, absolutely false. 

I believe in the Incarnation of God in Man, 
cand therefore in Jesus Christ, my Master, in 
whom that truth is most clearly seen, and by 
whom it was most vividly declared. But I believe 
that it has no limitations. It is not only in Jesus 
Christ that God is incarnate, that he takes Being, 
that His word is spoken and His life seen ; but 
in every spirit, even in the lowest and most 
degraded that has come into conscious being, not 
only on this earth, but in the myriad myriad 
worlds which encompass us in space. The evil 
which conscious beings may develop as they live, 
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or the evil they are obliged to pass through, does 
not prevent the incarnation of God in them, but 
makes that more necessary. In the goodwill of 
His Sovereignty, God, when it belongs to His 
purpose, enables them to cast forth the evil, and 
to know with joy that it is by God alone in them 
that they live at all. Then shall they cry with 
Jesus, who knew through perfect goodness this 
truth of the Incarnation of God, ‘I and the Father 
are one. At last, I know that truth.’ 

From the beginning of the world, then, God 
has incarnated Himself in Man, and man has 
been, by that indwelling, divine; and at every 
moment of the present time God is now incarnat- 
ing Himself in us; so that all that man has built 
up of the good and true and loving—all truth of 
every kind, all noble action of every kind, all the 
vast work of love, of imagination, of intellect, all 
that we know, all that we revere, all that we adore 
—is the revelation of God through His incarna- 
tion in every human being. 

I believe also in the atonement, as it is called; 
that is, I believe that the sacrifice for the sake 
of Love of all selfish desires in behalf of the 
blessedness of others, which blessedness consists 
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behalf of all those truths which make and secure 
the progress of the soul of man,—is the only 
means of salvation with which we are acquainted, 
the only way of redeeming men. To love others 
to the death, in absolute forgetfulness of self, is 
the only means first, of becoming consciously 
at one with God, and secondly, of bringing others 
into that state of heart which in loving, loses 
self—that is, of bringing them into that state 
of heart which is salvation to them, and enables 
them to save others—for to love in that way is 
salvation, and extends salvation. I believe in 
that, and I believe that of all men who have ever 
lived on earth none fulfilled it so perfectly as 
Jesus Christ. He is the most human and the 
most complete of all the Atoners, Redeemers, and 
Saviours of the race. 

But I believe in that without limitations. It 
is not only Jcsus who redeems by loving and by 
kindling love, who reconciles men to God by 
bringing them to believe that God is love, and by 
making them at one with God when they love. 
He does not stand alone, save in the pre-eminence 
of his love. Every soul of man or woman who 
loves and lives and dies for love is a redeemer, 
a saviour, and an atoner. In every nation, what- 
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ever its religion, since the beginning of the world 
this work of redemption has been going on, and 
it has been done by all those who at any moment, 
or all through their lives, have given up their self, 
through love for the sake of others. In national 
life, in the life of the smallest tribe, in societies, 
in parties, in war and peace, in the king’s palace 
and the beggar’s hut, in public life, in every 
household—those who have loved and forgotten 
self (for great causes or for the pleasure of a 
child) in order to help, comfort, succour, bless, or 
strengthen others, have saved and redeemed the 
race, have been brothers and sisters of Christ 
Jesus, have done his work before him and after 
him, in his spirit ; have reconciled men to God, 
have brought them into unity with God. This is 
the vast atonement which never ceases, which is 
universal, and of which the life and death of 
Jesus is the highest example that we know. And 
in the end its work will be completely done. 
Every soul will love, to the forgetfulness of self. 
All that we call the self, that is, the evil side of 
personality which desires to get and to keep, will 
be eradicated and destroyed. We shall love as 
God loves, and find in that love eternal life—the 
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realized when we live out of ourselves in the life 
of all, through immortal and creative Love. As 
to sin, in such a world it cannot be at all. What 
we have done wrong is forgiven, that is, the 
wrong has been replaced by right in us. When 
we began to love like Jesus we began to cease 
from sin; when we arrived at a love like his, sin 
became impossible. It is not, then, the mere 
forgiveness of sin in which I believe, but in the 
arrival of us all at an incapability of sin. When 
our redemption is fully wrought, we shall not be 
able to do wrong. It is a glorious vision, and the 
faith in it makes the battle we have to wage here 
a continual triumph, and the suffering of it tran- 
sient pain. The joy and righteousness of all 
humanity are before us. 

And now, why shall I speak any farther of 
other beliefs ?—of the universal Church of God, 
of the Brotherhood of all men in God, of their 
Communion in the Spirit, of Life Everlasting—for 
if we make these previous beliefs of which I have 
spoken without limitation, we must see that these 
also have universal and illimitable works and ends. 

All the limits, exclusions, logical schemes, by 
which the love of God is confined, and His in- 
finite righteousness disallowed, I reject at every 
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point. I universalise every truth that the 
orthodox hold. That is the difference between 
my belief and theirs; but vast as it is, it will 
cease in the end. They will, by slow degrees, 
come over to those who believe in illimitable love 
and goodness, in the universality of all truth. 
Even now, much has been done. Light has 
broken upon them, the light is increasing; and 
the more that light of boundless love increases, 
the less scepticism, the less unbelief in God, the 
greater the love mankind will give to Jesus the 
master of love; the more is the recovery of the 
truth of immortal life, the greater the hope for 
Man, the faith in Man, the love of Man, and 
therefore the greater the hope in God, the love of 
God, the faith in God. 

And now, to sum up all this and enforce it 
by returning to the point and the story from 
which the statement started, look at the doctrine 
of the universality of Pentecost, of the coming of 
the Spirit, as applied to the event specialised in 
the story of this day. That story maintains that 
the origin of the Christian revolution was the 
work of the Spirit of God, and I believe in that 
with all my heart. What I do not believe is the 
limits that are placed upon it. Only the Christian 
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religion was started by the Spirit of God—that is 
their limit. On the contrary, I maintain that this 
story is representative, not exclusive. It declares 
the truth that all religious movements in all lands 
so far as they are in accordance with the love of 
man, and the worship of a Spirit who is conceived 
of as pure and true and just and merciful—are 
also initiated, directed and filled by the spirit of 
the Father of men; and that Egyptian and 
Hindoo, barbarian and civilised, African and 
Persian, Greek and Roman, Arab and Christian - 
European have, whenever they thought nobly and 
purely of God, spoken in heathen as in Christian 
times by the spirit of the living God—so that when- 
ever a religious revival toward a higher righteous- 
ness took place, it was a Pentecost of the same 
kind as that which initiated the Christian Church. 

And the same thing is true right through the 
history of Christianity itself. Wherever, whether 
among men called heretics or among the ortho- 
dox, whether in or outside of that which Priest- 
hoods call the Church—any movement towards 
a truer or higher worship of the Father has been 
set on foot ; whenever any great thoughts which 
have freed the souls of men have enlightened 
nations ; whenever any great mission work for 
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the greater love of men and for saving and 
comforting them has been set burning in the 
hearts of devoted men in any of the multi- 
tudinous churches and sects of Christianity—that 
revolution in human act or that movement of 
human thought or love has been the work of 
the Spirit of God in men. Then the house of 
Humanity was shaken—then the mighty rushing 
wind began to blow, then tongues of fire lit 
on the brains of men, then the Spirit gave 
men utterance—then noble spiritual gifts were 
received and used by men; then they spoke the 
universal language—then a high and glorious 
excitement, leading to and thrilling through all 
action, sent men over the world to do the work of 
Love. Then there was a Pentecost. And now, 
in this century, and at this very day there are 
such things—such movements, such re-awaken- 
ings—such ‘descents of the Spirit.’ It is not to 
Jerusalem that we look back for the unique 
advent of the Spirit, we expect it now, at any 
moment. Even now the wind is blowing and 
the fire falling, and the passion of Pentecost is 
among us. Even now men of different nations 
and tongues understand one another. The 
speech of great ideas is one. For the Spirit 
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of our Father is not only in the Past—or only 
to be in the Future. He is always with us; and 
when the time is ripe, he concentrates himself 
in a revolution of religious thought, and a new 
world is born. This is the joyous, the exalting 
and the kindling faith, and I pray God it may 
be one of the foundation faiths of our daily life. 

Once more, there is a further extension of 
this truth. Why should we isolate the work of 
the Spirit of God within the sphere of religion? 
Is Inspiration confined to the things of the soul 
in man? Is there no divine inbreathing for 
man’s intellect, for his imagination, for that 
power of his by which societies and states are 
built into order and harmony? Is the realm of 
science, ‘of the arts, of literature, of philosophy, 
of politics, of the social progress of man, shut 
out from the spirit of God ? 

There has been no folly greater than the 
isolation of the work of the Spirit of God to 
the realm of Religion. Hence arose that fatal 
division of the labours of the world into sacred 
and profane—which has excluded God from all 
that is called profane, and stamped with a native 
undivineness, business and law, literature and 


art, poetry and science, politics and sociology. 
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Nothing was ever more short-sighted than this, 
nor anything more untrue. It has been the 
parent of a thousand evils in Church and State. 
It has isolated the Church into pride and in- 
tolerance and tyranny wherever it has unmixedly 
prevailed. It has separated the State from God, 
and law from justice, and politics from their true 
basis in morals and religion, and the work of the 
world from the one thing which could save it from 
selfishness. Again and again the progress of man- 
kind has been made by it coincident with sceptism 
and irreligion, nay, with an attack on religion. 

On the contrary, the other and the more 
universal view ought to be proclaimed day by 
day, incessantly. Every: scientific truth and the 
intellectual change that follows it; every new 
impulse in the arts, and the new world of beauty 
and its emotions which it opens to men; every 
great political movement towards a higher justice 
among men, and a greater union of nations ; 
every new development of the universal ideas of 
man as one nation and one people, such as took 
voice in the early days of the great Revolution; 
every social movement which has the bettering of 
the bodies and souls of men as its aim—these, too, 
have been initiated by the spirit of God in men. 
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They are Pentecosts of the intellect, of the 
conscience, of the imagination of man. They 
are human movements which have behind them 
as their impelling force the advent of the Spirit. 
They move hand in hand with the religious 
Pentecosts ; they are its brothers, and have as 
much necessity for man. In all world movements, 
then, in every nation, and of every kind, the 
fire of God breathes and burns, His mighty 
rushing wind is blowing, His impulse shakes the 
House of Humanity. There is a world-wide - 
inspiration; and mighty. and majestic is all 
human life and all the history of Mankind to 
us when once we have grasped this thought ; 
and mighty also should be, if we believe it, its 
influence upon our lives. For at every point of 
life we too, as persons, touch the Universal 
Spirit. In every sphere of our daily life we 
look for His coming. In everything we think 
we feel His influence; at every hour of our 
inner being, and in every jot and tittle of our 
outward work, we know that our life is sacred 
and that our labour must be sanctified. This 
is the universalising of Pentecost, and I recom- 
mend it to your souls. 


SINFUL AND UNSINFUL WRATH. 


Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go town 
upon your wrath.—Ephesians iv. 26. 


HIS phrase of St. Paul’s tells us to be angry 
and sin not. It allows a certain passion 
in our nature which it does not blame, and then 
adds—Do not add sin with that passion. Anger, 
or to use a better word, indignation, is right up to 
a certain point ; but beyond that point it becomes 
wrong. Indignation is right; its perversions— 
revenge, hatred, unforgivingness—are wrong. 
This, then, is the principle underlying the 
text, and it is a ‘valuable one. Sin is not a 
distinct, personal, separate power in us. It has 
no actual entity of its own. It cannot be in us 
apart from goodness. If we had not known good 
we could not know evil. It is the perversion of 
our good qualities, not the existence of separate 
evil qualities. Sin proves that our nature retains 
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good tendencies, proves that the original idea of 
it was good, suggests that it may become perfectly 
good. We cannot conceive sin in us without also 
conceiving goodness. 

In this view of sin, there is no form of sin 
which has not its origin in a good. It is not 
wrong to be thirsty, but to pervert the appetite 
and to be a slave to its indulgence is wrong. It 
is not wrong to love, but to let love degenerate 
into lust. It is not wrong to be jealous, but to 
let jealousy pass into hatred. It is not wrong to 
have emulation, but to let emulation deviate into 
envy. It is not wrong to be daring, but to let 
daring fling itself into recklessness. It is not 
wrong to be reserved, or to be sensitive to blame, 
or to have a certain desire to be well with the 
world, or to conceal what ought to be concealed, 
—but all these and others may easily pervert 
themselves into falsehood. It is not wrong to 
have a just opinion of one’s own position and 
qualities and deserts, but to let that grow ex- 
cessive and change into vanity or pride. 

The principle is plain, and the conclusion is 
twofold. First that our nature is not as some 
have said, absolutely evil, and that for our. salva- 
tion it must be destroyed and replaced by a new 
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one, but that it is good with a tendency—which, 
as far as we can see at present, is inevitable—to 
perversion. And secondly, that in these perver- 
sions sin consists, and that they arise from the 
want in us of righteousness dominant in the will. 
Sin arises, then, from a want, from a defect, from 
a powerlessness in us. 

But to expand this further. Our appetites, 
passions, qualities, are like horses which have 
lost their driver. All their force, swiftness, 
strength, enthusiasm, which, had the charioteer 
been holding the reins, would have carried them 
to the goal, now only serve to hurry them astray, 
to make them injure themselves, to put them in 
opposition with each other, to urge them some- 
times blind and mad over the precipice. 

Love, given to lead us to the Highest, whose 
real home is in the heart of God, when unlimited 
by a righteous will, continually ends in awful 
ruin. Benevolence becomes extravagance ; truth- 
fulness, harshness ; love of beauty, sensuality ; 
contentment, laziness ; and so on with all the rest. 

The salvation, then, of our nature lies in our 
will becoming a powerful and righteous will, which 
shall guide all qualities in us towards their true 
goal—in fact, in the Will of God becoming at one 
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with our will. That this was possible was shown 
to us in our own nature in Christ. ‘Lo, I come 
to do Thy Will, O God.’ In him, in the history 
of human nature, the will of man entirely coin- 
cided with God’s Will: the Nature of Man was 
kept—as it ought to be—entirely good. Perver- 
sions, if they tended to take place, were checked 
and stopped, and sin did not take form within him. 
We see, then, in him, and it may be in others, 
that which we ought to be now, we see that which 
we shall be hereafter, when. the righteousness of 
God has taken up its throne within our will; and 
our human qualities, kept in harmony with good, 
are driven incessantly forward, to find themselves 
in union with the Father. 

That is to be our divine destiny. Why we are 
put through it all, why we begin in imperfection, 
why this defectiveness exists in our nature, why 
there is this tendency to slip out of right into 
wrong, is the great problem, the answer to which 
we shall not find completely in this world; but 
the fact lies before us that we are defective; and 
whatever conclusion we may arrive at from that 
fact, it is at least our duty as men to struggle 
to trample out our perversions and to establish 
ourselves in righteousness. But I believe that 
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in a long battle, by the slow work of God’s spirit 
in our hearts, and by our own endeavour, our will 
will pass into perfect harmony with God’s will. 
Day by day, struggling against the perversions of 
our good, we shall make them cease ; and in the 
long effort, and by every separate victory, our 
will will develop into the Absolute and Righteous 
Ruler of our nature. When that is done, then 
our redemption will be fulfilled; the defect will 
be eradicated, the original idea of our nature 
realized. 

Again, on this ground, salvation is not the 
destruction of the old nature within us—a theory 
against which men have always justly rebelled— 
but its regeneration; not the replacing of our 
love and truthfulness by a new love or a new 
truthfulness, but the ennoblement of the existing 
qualities. And that is so wonderful a change that 
in the Scriptures we are said to become new 
creatures. All the passions and powers of 
humanity point heavenwards, not earthwards ; 
do not pervert themselves towards evil, but revert 
towards their original source in God. 

It is a change wrought in us by the introduc- 
tion of a new and powerful motive, the vast 
motive of a personal love to a Personal Goodness 
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who loves us; for no sooner is a man convinced 
that God loves him, than he begins to turn to love 
God, and passes onward to redemption. 

If we had seen a clever juggler, whose tricks 
showed not only sleight of hand, but genius ; 
some the work of abstract thought, some showing 
mechanical talent and scientific knowledge, and all 
that delicacy of hand and eye which is necessary 
to the investigator of physical truth—all our 
pleasure would be lost in regret that such great 
ability was wasted on unworthy things. 

So God sees us juggling away our nature ; 
wasting on earning the applause of fools, on self, 
and follies, powers which are divine; playing with 
our passions as a mountebank with magnetism, 
till we have, as he does, almost made the forces 
of Nature ridiculous. But, if years afterwards, 
we should meet the same man and find that, 
owing to a noble impulse received from someone 
who had inspired him with love, he had devoted 
his genius to useful scientific work, and had 
grown great in soul in proportion to the noble- 
ness of his aim and pursuits, we should cry— 
‘He is anew man.’ Yet nothing in him has been 
eradicated, no part of his old nature has been 
destroyed. A new motive has come upon him, 
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and all the powers that were once given to folly 
are now given to wisdom. 

So, when the constraining impulse of love to 
God through Christ, and the knowledge of his 
Father and his true destiny has come upon a man, 
all the energies once wasted on follies, once given 
to self, or spent upon the world, are now directed 
to love of God, and to love of Man as the child 
of God; to duty, to the following of the life of 
him he loves. And God says—‘ Behold a new 
creation in Christ Jesus.’ But the energies are 
the old ones, it is only their motive and their aim 
which have altered. 

If this be true, we are not to eradicate, nor to 
believe that God will eradicate our appetites, 
passions, and powers, but we are to exalt and 
purify them through the energy of a great and 
divine love. If this be true, salvation is no 
mysterious incomprehensible change, but the true 
development of our nature into its original idea, 
and by a means in accordance with that which 
we see going on around us continually in the 
world. 

This is natural, reasonable, and human—not 
theological. Again, I say, as I have often said 
before—the laws of redemption are the ordinary 
laws of the world. 
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This view, then, of sin and of salvation from it, 
puts the Christian life on a practical and rational 
basis. It points out the path in which to work. 
It gives something possible, something definite to 
work for. It restores to a man reverence for his 
own nature: it unites that reverence of his 
nature with a rational humility. It gives a man 
a clear goal, it supplies him with a distinct and 
luminous hope. 

And now, to concentrate the whole of what I 
have said around the particular passion mentioned 
in the text. If you should say to a man who had 
allowed indignation to slide into hatred—‘ You 
must crush that feeling altogether;’ he will 
answer you—‘I cannot; I have been injured, 
I must feel indignation.’ And you will have 
nothing to say. Injury you feel must produce 
indignation, and you have a vague notion which 
ties your tongue, that if he were not indignant, 
he would not be a true man, that his nature 
would be somewhat spoiled, that he would be 
separated from humanity. But on the ground 
I have here laid down, you say—‘ Your indig- 
nation at the wrong is natural, and so far not 
evil; do not get rid of such indignation, unless you 
wish to lose an excellence in your nature.’ You 
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allow then for the natural feeling, you retain the 
man’s respect for his own nature, you make him 
feel a moral reverence for his indignation. And 
then you can go on to say—‘ This noble feeling 
you have permitted to be debased, this excellence, 
which brings you near to God, you have degraded 
by allowing it to pass into revenge, hatred, malice. 
It is a sadness and shame. Be worthy of your- 
self, of your calling, of your God; make not 
nobleness into sin.’ 

And such an appeal has power. If you meet 
sin or wrong-doing among your friends by en- 
deavouring to find good at the back of the wrong, 
you will do much to eradicate the evil. It is the 
appeal of St. Paul. ‘Be ye angry and sin not.’ It 
is the principle on which all sin should be met in 
ourselves and in others. Use it; and see if it 
will not make life and its battle easier. And now 
to turn to the text itself; the anger which is 
right, and its limits. 

Let us call the anger which is right, indigna- 
tion. It is the instinctive natural feeling which 
arises immediately in us when we are brought 
into contact with injustice and its kin—either 
personally or in others. 


Up to a certain point it is a divine feeling. 
$2 
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God possesses it. He must feel indignation with 
sin as instinctively as He feels love towards 
goodness. Both love and indignation are in Him 
sides of the same shield of Truth. They imply 
each other. God is angry in this sense, and sins 
not, and it is wicked and miserable senti- 
mentalism which, in trying to strip God of 
indignation at wrong, would really strip Him 
of the unchangeableness’ of His moral rectitude, 
and leave us in the power of a God of caprice, 
or a God of weakness. ; 

That indignation which our own moral nature 
would lead us to suppose existing in God, we find 
in Christ, whom we look upon as the revealer 
in man of what God is likely to feel. If Christ 
had had no indignation he would not have been. 
a perfect man. What do we read? He looked 
round about him in indignation, being grieved 
with the hardness of their hearts. In words in 
which all those who have hated hypocrisy and 
intolerance rejoice, he poured woe upon Scribes 
and Pharisees, on their lying and their cruelty. 

Certain sentimentalists have called this dis- 
courtesy, have looked upon it as a moral stain. 
I have no answer for this, but a hope that more 
manliness may fall to their lot. The man who 
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could not share in Christ’s anger at seeing the 
poor, the outcast, the sinner scorned and turned 
away by those whose inward life was no better, 
can have no high ideal of the meaning of goodness, 
no clear view of the hatefulness of hypocrisy or 
uncharitableness. j There is a sentimental view of . 
wrong-doing which calls tyranny a necessity of 
circumstances, uncharitableness a disease, and 
intolerance a mistake in judgment. These 
persons lose all sense of manly wrath at abomin- 
able wrong done to mankind. I do not deny that 
injustice, intolerance, and want of charity are 
often the product of circumstances, of natural 
defect, of a hundred other things—and allowance, 
in judging of such wrong-doing, ought to be made 
for these things—but to say that it is not wrong- 
doing, but something else, and to count a man’s 
own will and energy for nothing, and to excuse 
him from public condemnation because he happens 
to be feeble against bad advice, or to have strong 
opinions or passions—that is false, weak and 
detrimental to society. Le sure the nearer we 
approach to Christ, the re we shall feel true 
indignation at injustice and all its kindred evils. 
We shall be angry and sin not. But there should 
be a limit to this indignation, else it may pass 


into say 
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Again, there is a judicial indignation which 
is sinless. Its object is crime, its exponent is the 
judge. Heis reft of all personal revenge. He 
is but the mouthpiece of society, declaring in 
God’s name right and wrong—vindicating the law. 
There is no breach of charity in criminal justice. 

The inevitable defect, however, of judicial 
indignation is that it only punishes crimes. It 
cannot touch sins which injure society more than 
crimes, but which do not infringe the law. It 
leaves untouched selfishness, domestic cruelty of 
temper and tongue, slander which does not get so 
far as libel, bigotry, hypocrisy, untruthfulness. 
Against such there is no legal indignation. And 
yet these sins are often far worse than crimes, 
worse not only in the sense of injuring a man’s 
own soul more deeply, but also in the sense of 
injuring mankind. Which is the most guilty—he 
who steals your purse or filches your good name? 
the woman who, in an hour of passion, stabs her 
seducer, or she who has, ‘season after season, 
sown bitterness and hatred in the heart of all her 
rivals ? the man who has broken into a house, 
or he who has speculated with the money of the 
poor? the drunkard or the hard-hearted? he 
who slays by a slow revenge, or the impassioned 
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murderer ? Iago, or Othello? We judge moral 
guilt too much by the standard of the law. But 
the law is impersonal, and it must not take notice 
of sins. Only remember that your indignation 
ought not to be limited by the law. Things like 
those I have mentioned are worse than the crimes 
I contrasted them with. We are nearly always 
right in being indignant with them, because we 
feel that our indignation is not likely to pass into 
malice. We can be angry, and sin not. But it 
may run into a want of charity, or into an as- 
sumption on our part of the right to punish. We 
have not all the materials for a sentence, and 
therefore we cannot be just. In His hands alone, 
who sees all the motives, who knows all the 
history of the guilty, can their punishment 
rightly lie. 

Again, indignation may be a national feeling 
against a national wrong. Such was the wrath 
of England against the massacre in India. We 
tread here on ground where~ St. Paul’s wise 
warning is necessary. Vengeance is taken out 
of the hands of law in cases of this kind, and 
placed in the hands of men inflamed in such an 
hour by passion, and often hounded on by a 
furious press and people at home. 
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National wrath is a terrible thing to wake: 
a lion, which takes long to rouse from sleep; but 
when roused, the tyrant and terror of the forest. 
That desire of blood for blood, that wild cry of 
revenge for wrong which passes into a morbid 
thirst for slaughter, which makes no distinction 
in its fury between innocent and guilty—that is 
the tendency of England, and into that crime we 
fell when our women and children were brutally 
outraged. We can still recall how, when the 
news of that Eastern tragedy arrived in England, 
one cry of wrath ran fiercely through the land. 
This was not asin. It echoed the feeling of God. 
At first it was not revenge, but judicial indigna- 
tion. But there is a point where a righteous war 
becomes unrighteous, where anger sins. It is 
when national indignation becomes a mere pas- 
sion of blind vengeance. It is exactly then when 
it is most difficult to stop. For passions have 
been roused which accumulate by their satis- 
faction. The deepest drunkenness which ever 
seizes on the English race is the craving for 
blood, and we drank deep in India. Our indig- 
nation passed into sin. Two voices then were 
heard in England: one said, let bloodshed cease, 
further slaughter is mere vengeance ; the other 
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said exterminate the race, slay one and all. The 
one was the voice of God in men’s hearts; the 
other was the devil’s. It sheds immortal honour 
on the name of Canning that, in the very centre 
of the country itself, he raised his voice for mercy, 
and maintained it against mockery and anger; 
that he allowed for indignation, but, when he 
could, restrained it from passing into greater sin. 

Lastly, there is our natural indignation with 
personal wrong, with an insult, an injury to 
character, a dishonour done to love or friendship 
—a feeling instinctive, natural and right. We 
may then be angry, and sin not ; yet we require 
a still tighter rein to be kept over ourselves here 
than in the other cases, for as the injury is 
a personal one, we are in special danger of 
indignation passing into vengeance, hatred, or 
unforgivingness.} There is no need to dwell 
upon the ease with which we throw over our 
personal sense of being wronged the clothing 
of right, calling revenge justice, and unforgiving- 
ness duty. ¥It is so easy to let the sense of 
wrong done by one harden the heart against 
others and embitter the whole life, to brood 
over an injury till it appear tenfold darker than 
at first, to be proud of the anger with which 
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our lower nature calls for vengeance. This is 
giving place—opportunity to the devil. It opens 
the door to a hundred ills. j 

It is wise, therefore, whenever the injury 
is a personal one, to resolve that the passion 
of indignation shall be short-lived, not to let the 
sun go down upon our wrath. We are allowed 
to be angry;'but we degrade the nobleness of 
indignation when we allow it to degrade our 
own nature, and to divide us from God, by 
lowering it into hatred and revenge. [7 Itcissours. 
business to remember that, if we are to be like 
God in our indignation, we ought also to be 
like Him in our readiness to forgive. His for- 
giveness is unlimited, and there is no injury 
which man may do which man may not pardon. 

Nevertheless, according to this text, there 
is something due to a just anger. There are 
qualifications to forgiveness. Suppose the in- 
jurer will not acknowledge his fault, nay, clings 
to it, then you are not commanded at first to 
relax. ‘If thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth 
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of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established. And if he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the church: but if he neglect 
to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican,’ that is, put him out for 
the time from your society and friendship. Weak 
forgiveness of constant impenitence does harm to 
human nature, to the conscience of society. But 
even here you are bound to keep forgiveness and 
affection as much as possible for the man who 
has wronged you, being ready to pardon him the 
moment he is convinced of his injustice and is 
penitent for it. Indignation must never pass into 
revenge, that is, into the desire to make the 
injurer himself an injured man; it is enough to 
make him feel sorry for what he has done. 
Finally, we must not make too much of any 
qualification of the law of forgiveness. The only 
qualifications we ask must be not for ourselves, 
but. for the society to which we belong. Nor 
must we make them shelter our revenge or wrong- 
doing, as many do. First, get the heart into the 
divine mood of forgiveness, and then you may, 
with some chance of being just, consider how far 
you are bound, for the sake of others, to qualify 
forgiveness—to keep the expression of it back for 
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atime. There is one thought which should brood 
over all our hearts when we are injured. It is 
the thought of those divine words upon the Cross 
—‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’ There is one thought which should awe 
our hearts when we are injured. It is the thought 
of the words we say to God day by day in the 
Lord’s Prayer—‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.’ As 
you forgive, you will be forgiven. God will take 
you at your word. He must do so, for no forgive- _ 
ness of His, however freely offered, can be re- 
_ceived or understood by you as long as you have 
an unforgiving heart. 

Therefore, ‘be angry, and sin not: let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath, neither give place 
to the devil.’ Retain the divine quality of indig- 
nation, but remember to keep it divine. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. 


Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
For he that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 

—Galatians vi. 7, 8. 


T is not many years ago since a certain vic- 
tory was won in the English Church over the 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment. It was plainly 
declared that to hope for universal redemption 
was not inconsistent with subscription to its for- 
mularies. I remember well with what joy this tiny 
boon was accepted by many of us. Since that 
time, and, indeed, before that time, the same revolt 
against the doctrine has been going on in a great 
number of the orthodox religious bodies; even 
among the Wesleyan Methodists—perhaps the 
most strong of all the Dissenting bodies in their 
assertion of this doctrine—a disturbance has 
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arisen which has greatly afflicted the leaders of 
that body. In England, in Scotland, and even in 
the Church of Ireland, this subject has been so 
prominently brought forward, that many ministers 
have ceased to preach directly upon the doctrine 
of eternal punishment. And now an ever-in- 
creasing number of the clergy, and a still 
greater number of the laity, have wholly and 
openly put out of their creed the abominable 
doctrine of everlasting punishment. 

For us who worship in this chapel it is scarcely ~ 
necessary for me to speak. upon the subject ; but 
it is important now and again that I should try 
and put into as clear form as I can the arguments 
against this doctrine, in order that you who do 
not believe it may be well armed to contend 
against those who do, and to help on the cause of 
God by overthrowing and trampling it under foot 
in the souls of men. 

To this position men have come but slowly. 
To say that the doctrine ought to have been held 
abominable a century ago, would be absurd. The 
mass of men cannot be before their age, and the 
doctrine of eternal hell could not strike the 
religious men of the past as immoral. Neither 
their idea of God nor their idea of man fought 
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against it. Men did not believe then in the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, and therefore could 
not believe in the universal Fatherhood of God. 
But the moment that in the political and social 
sphere of thought the idea of all mankind as one 
nation, of which all men were by right of their 
manhood citizens, and of all men as forming a 
universal brotherhood, took shape and ran like 
fire over the world, kindling the commonest soul 
into passion—that moment the doctrine of uni- 
versal redemption began to grow also in the minds 
of men. Religious men, arguing from what they 
felt as citizens, conceived a loftier notion of the 
duties of God’s Kingship. He owed it to Him- 
self, they felt, to redeem and ennoble and make 
perfect His subjects. And, arguing from what 
they felt as brothers one of another, they felt that 
in the realm of religion universal brotherhood 
could only be spiritually based on a doctrine of 
God’s universal Fatherhood. If,:then, God is the 
Father of all men, and men His children, is it not 
incredible that a Father can send to utter moral 
ruin and eternal pain the greater part of His 
children? If He does, He cannot be a Father ; 
He has no sense of the duty of a Father, nor of 
the love of a Father. If eternal hell be true, we 
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have no God at all, or none we choose to worship. 
And all the declaration through Christ of Father- 
hood is then the cynical mockery of a tyrant. 

That kind of argument took root in this 
country first through means of the poets, who feel 
more strongly than other men the duties and 
necessities of the heart. Then it stole into the 
mind of the laity, and lastly it reached the clergy, 
and it will not be long, though it lingers among 
the natural conservatives of the Church of Christ, 
before the old doctrine perish out of every pulpit - 
in the land, and the test of orthodoxy be no 
longer, ‘Do you believe in the devil?’ but this, 
‘Do you believe in God the Father ?’ 

The doctrine of eternal punishment ought to 
be denied, because of its evil fruits. A good tree 
does not bring forth corrupt fruit, and we owe to 
this doctrine all the slaughter and cruelty done by 
alternately triumphant sects in the name of God. 
It gave birth to the Inquisition; it drove the Jews 
to unutterable misery ; it burnt thousands of inno- 
cent men and women for witchcraft; it tortured 
and rent the bodies and souls of men; it de- 
populated fertile lands; it ruined nations; it kept 
the world for centuries in darkness; held back 
civilization; and in all ages urged on the dogs 
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of cruelty and fanaticism to their accursed 
hunting. 

So dreadful were its deeds, that a door of 
escape was provided from its full horror by the 
Church of the time. The doctrine of purgatory 
and of prayers for the dead was the reaction from 
its terrors, and it saved religion. Unrelieved of 
this merciful interposition, eternal punishment 
would have slain the world. 

Those were its fruits in the past, and on this 
account we ought to deny its truth. But now we 
ought to fight against its lies day by day; for we 
who do not believe it have no notion of the harm 
it is doing to those who do believe it. We are 
bound to contend against it if we have any desire 
that a nobler Christianity should prevail among 
men, for its teaching drives men into infidelity 
and Atheism. The less educated classes, who yet 
feel strongly, and perhaps more strongly than the 
educated, the things of the conscience and the 
heart, say that it denies all their moral instincts. 
And so it does. It makes them look on God as 
an unreasoning and capricious tyrant, and they 
turn from Him with dread and hate. It makes 
them consider the story of redemption as either a 


weak effort on the part of an incapable God to 
a 
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save man, or a mockery by Him of His creatures 
on the plea of a love which they see as derisive, 
and a justice which they think to be favouritism. 
And till we free the teaching of Christianity from 
this doctrine, religious teachers will still continue 
to give, as they do now, the greatest impulse to 
infidelity among the working classes,—an im- 
pulse much greater than any given by all the 
materialism of philosophers or all the mouthing 
of iconoclasts. 

As to its influence on educated men, it is - 
this : it throws an air of fiction over the whole of 
Christian teaching. These men cannot believe it 
if they believe in God. It represents, even apart 
from God, no idea ‘at all to their minds. They 
know, being accustomed to reasoning, that the 
idea of everlasting punishment is inconceivable. 
But they are told that it is bound up with the 
whole of Christian doctrine; that if they do not 
believe it, they cannot believe the rest. They do 
not like to leave openly their Church or sect, and 
to profess themselves unbelievers ; they are thus 
driven to a mere conventional assent; till, by 
degrees, Christianity (infected in their minds by 
this false doctrine) drops altogether out of their 
‘heart as a life-impelling power. They see what 
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they believe to be a fiction walking about un- 
challenged and unreproved among doctrines 
which, unaccompanied by this traitor, they could 
receive as honest and true, but which, bound up 
with it, they must reject. And, sooner or later, 
they do reject the whole. The one black sheep 
has infected all the flock, and all the flock are 
slain. 

It has as evil a result in the case of those who 
teach it—and, indeed, in the case of those who 
are silent about it, but accept it—-for it makes 
them unconsciously false. Of all who teach it, 
who believes it? Only a few. The rest think 
they do, but do not. If they did, it would tell 
more vitally on their lives. A living faith in any 
truth influences the whole life, changes character, 
modifies or rules all our dealings with men: and 
the belief in eternal goodness has that power. 
But the belief in eternal evil (for eternal punish- 
ment means eternal evil) has scarcely any power 
over the daily thoughts and acts of men. In more 
than half the acts and thoughts of those who say 
they hold it, it is implicitly denied. More than 
half of those they meet are damned to eternal 
torture, to torture endlessly renewed with ex- 


quisite skill, so that when countless ages have 
72 
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rolled away, it cannot be said to have begun, and 
into every moment an eternity of pain is pent; 
and, believing this of half their friends and rela- 
tives and fellow-men, as they say, they can eat 
and drink peacefully, and beget children for whom 
that fate is reserved, and move without infinite 
horror among men. Nonsense! they do not be- 
lieve it at all. Do you mean to say there area 
hundred persons in England who believe in 
eternal evil as they believe in eternal goodness ? 
It is not true what they confess with their lips, - 
and they might as well know their own minds and 
say at once, ‘No; we do not believe it. It has 
no influence at all on our lives.” That is just 
what they do not do, and they reap their reward. 
They sow to lies, and they reap lying within. 
They think by asserting and asserting to convince 
themselves and the world of their faith. The 
world smiles behind its cloak, while these teachers 
spend half their time when they write, or talk, or 
preach, in diligently hiding away the fact that 
they do not believe what they say they do, till all 
their preaching becomes unreal. 

They reap their reward, Isay. It is a terrible 
business to have a falsehood domiciled with truth, 
and for its possessor, when he is only half con- 
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vinced or not all convinced of its truth, to take 
the greatest pains to dress it up likeatruth. For 
the falsehood gets no good from the truths, but 
the truths all get maimed by the falsehood. They 
talk of the love of God, and His mercy, and His 
pity, and His justice, and His righteousness, and 
His Fatherhood, and the goodness of salvation. 
All the time they are talking, this hideous com- 
panion in their own soul is laughing at all these 
things. Love of God—what of eternal torture ? 
Righteousness of God—what of eternal evil? 
Good news, salvation—oh, have done with it all! 
And this, which goes on often in their own mind, 
goes on still more in the minds of those who 
listen, until the trail of a lie and its sickly odour 
defile their whole religious life. This evil belongs 
chiefly to the Protestant, and not to the Roman 
Catholic; the latter, at least, is better off. He 
has a chance, and more than a chance, of escaping 
this eternal doom. : 

That is one set of reasons why you should 
denounce the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
But those who most strongly assert this doctrine 
put forward an ethical objection to the opposite 
doctrine of universal redemption, which is at least 
worth considering. They say that the denial of 
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the doctrine of eternal punishment produces the 
greatest of evils, because it destroys the doctrine 
of retribution, and weakens our fear of doing 
wrong, by taking away the punishment of wrong- 
doing. This is the ethical objection, and it has 
its weight. 

But, in answer, I say, first, what efficacy has 
fear in either bringing a man to God, or in deter- 
ring him from sin? . It is not the terror of Christ, 
but the love of Christ, which constraineth us to 
give up our guilt. The weapon of religious terror . 
is always a devilish weapon, and it drives men to 
the devil. It confuses and renders idiotic a weak 
man. It hardens a strong one into fierce rebellion. 
It drives some to despair or recklessness of un- 
clean living; others, to scorn or hatred of God; 
and the sacrifices it makes (unlike those made 
by a heart broken by love) are the sacrifices that 
the savage makes to his god, of whose character 
he is ignorant, or whom he fears because of 
ignorance. f 

As to its fruits, what are they worth? The 
obedience wrung from a child by the uplifted lash, 
the reverence given through fear—would that 
please you, fathers and mothers in this congrega- 
tion? What would you think it worth? It is 
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selfishness, not obedience. . And do you think 
that God wishes that selfish cry, or that He 
fancies it obedience? If so, what sort of God is 
He? Is a God obeyed only through fear worth 
obeying at all? Is this religion, or superstition 
and idolatry? No, we lose nothing in getting rid 
of the motive of fear as the motive of religion. 
But, in getting rid of that motive, and in denying 
the eternity of hell, do we in truth destroy the 
doctrine of retribution? Not at all. We es- 
tablish it, and are enabled to assert it on clear 
and reasonable grounds. 

First, we can believe in it. The heart and the 
conscience alike refuse to believe in everlasting 
punishment. The imagination cannot conceive it. 
The reason denies its justice; but the retribution 
taught by the opposite doctrine, that God’s pun- 
ishment is remedial, not final—that it is exacted, 
but that it ends when it has done its work—is 
conceivable, is allowed by the heart, for its root 
is love; is agreed to by the conscience, for it is 
felt to be just; is accepted of the reason, for it is 
based on law. 

It is only when we deny eternal punishment 
that we can assert in a believable manner the 
doctrine of retribution. 
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And, in our belief, the ground of retribution 
is this: that God cannot rest till He has wrought 
evil out of all spirits, and that this work of His is 
chiefly done by causing us to suffer the natural 
consequence of sin. That is, the very root of our 
belief in the non-eternity of punishment involves 
an awful idea of punishment. For on this ground 
God will not cease to be a consuming fire toa 
man till he has destroyed all his ‘evil. Nor can 
He cease. The imperative in His nature binds 
Him to root out evil, and God does His duty by 
us. Is that to destroy and not rather to assert 
retribution ? 

We can all understand that. Introduce evil 
into your life, you are introducing punishment. 
God will not rest till He has removed it. Sow to 
the flesh, and you will of the flesh reap corrup- 
tion; you shall reap the fruits, of your own 
devices, and find in them your hell. And God 
will take care that you do. For His love knows 
well that only by knowing the bitterness and 
death of sin and hell, you can be brought to hate 
it, repent of it, and cry, ‘I will arise and go to 
my Father.’ Nor will God spare a single pang, 
if only He can bring us to His arms at last. 
Punishment in the world to come is no dream, but 
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a dread reality. But it is strictly and justly 
given, and naturally it comes toan end. Onecry 
of longing repentance ends it, one bitter sorrow 
for wrong, one quick conviction that God is love 
and wishes our perfection. But to produce that 
repentance, and till it is produced, God’s painful 
work on our evil is done, and will be done. 

That is not the work of a tyrant, but the work 
of love. It is no weak love, as we are accused of 
preaching. It is the mighty, all-knowing love 
which looks to the end, and in merciless mercy 
uses the means. It is love according to law; thé 
kind of love of which, when it has wrought its 
saving work, we acknowledge the justice. It is 
love which, though it causes suffering, does not 
injure the heart, for the root of it is not desire to 
make us suffer, but desire to make us all pure, 
and noble, and true, and like the eternal love 
which must be true to right or cease to be love. 
When we have faith in that strong tenderness at 
the heart of punishment, when we know that 
every suffering God inflicts on men is born of His 
passion for their perfection, of His longing to 
make us all His own, His pure and perfect 
children, the heart rebels no more against punish- 
ment, nor does the conscience. The purified 
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conscience claims retribution, will not be content 
‘to be let off from punishment, because were that 
possible, the sanctity of perfect law would suffer, 
and injury done to it would injure the whole 
world. The more ennobled the moral sense of 
man, the more does he insist, even to his own 
pain, on retribution. That which I have sowed, 
he says, I must reap. 

Then you may say, ‘What chance has a man 
of escaping in the end, if he is bound in this way 
under law?’ Nochance atall. Things in God’s . 
world are not chance. No chance, but certainty 
of escape, according to law. When he ceases to 
sow weeds, he ceases to reap weeds; when he 
roots up the useless, poisonous plants in his soul 
and burns them, God helping him, then the soul 
receives the good seed, nourishes it, and he 
brings forth good fruit. Then he is no longer in 
punishment, retribution has become reward ; but 
both are terms for the one thing, the one law, 
‘that what we sow we reap: By the same law we 
are in pain and in pleasure according as we use 
the law, in hell or in heaven. Surely that is plain 
enough, sensible enough—the answer of the 
conscience to it is unhesitating in approval; the 
answer of the scientific reason is as clear in its 
approval. 
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But, some say, this change is not possible 
hereafter—man’s character is fixed at death—as 
the tree falls, so it lies—they that are filthy are 
filthy still. The results of a long life of sin can 
never be destroyed or altered. Habits once 
rooted have a tendency to continue ; and when 
the change of death comes, we enter into a state 
in which these evil habits have unrestricted room 
to develop themselves, and do so. 

First, that is nonsense. The analogy of nature 
is against it. A tract of the earth may have got 
into a habit of earthquakes, but the upheaving 
force exhausts itself, and then nature repairs her 
wrongs, and the desert of lava becomes a fruitful 
field. An evil climate has slowly degraded a 
species. Let the climate change, and the animals 
gain new powers, seizing and appropriating what 
is useful for their development. But these are 
only analogies. The facts are against this brutal 
theory. I have known men who have been idle 
for years become hard workers under a new im- 
pulse, and those who have been under the power 
of habits of evil, such as seize on body, and soul, 
and spirit, overcome those habits and become 
new men; and if that happens even once, the 
single example refutes the theory, 7f we assume a 
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God of love who is working with incessant im- 
pulses upon human souls. ‘But He does not 
work ‘so hereafter,’ they say, ‘in the world to 
come.’ There is the real point, then, and what 
have we to say of it? 

Why, it asserts either God’s powerlessness to 
redeem the guilty, or His unwillingness to do so, 
and the first assertion is treason to Him, and the’ 
second blasphemy. If God cannot save, what 
becomes of His omnipotence; if God will not 
save, what becomes of His love; and if love be — 
violated, what becomes of His justice? In the 
acid of this theory God is utterly dissolved. 

‘No,’ it is said, ‘sin is justly punished with 
eternal ruin,’ because done against an infinite 
God, it is itself infinite, and, therefore, requires 
infinite punishment. That is a statement which 
catches the understanding in a trap, and per- 
suades it that it is satisfied by a show of logic, by 
a clink of words; and it has had in times past, 
and, even now, a certain’ charm and attraction 
about it for many persons, such as a riddle has, 
or a trick of words which always seems on the 
point of being discovered, but never is discovered, 
because it cannot be discovered. And thousands 
have lived and died believing it. I do not blame 
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them in the past. The idea of God was built up 
on the idea of a despotic king. But I do blame, 
and severely, those who believe it now, because 
the higher light has come and they shut their 
eyes to it. No one now thinks that might makes 
right, and yet some men still continue to impute 
that wickedness to God. Moreover, what does 
the theory really assert? It asserts not only 
eternal punishment; it asserts eternal evil. It 
gives to evil the essential ground of the nature of 
the Deity, and makes two eternal powers in the 
universe, and these two for ever in opposition. 
It makes absolute goodness contentedly or uncon- 
tentedly permit absolute evil. It strips God of 
omnipotence, for it is wholly impossible to con- 
ceive—without destroying the very nature of 
absolute goodness—that it has the power to de- 
stroy evil and does not exercise it. God cannot 
allow eternal evil and continue God. And if He 
allows eternal punishment, He does allow eternal 
evil. It is a vile conception, and if it were true, 
we should be forced to pray to a cruel power for 
the only favour we could with all our hearts’ 
desire for the world and for ourselves, the favour 
of instant and complete annihilation. 

But, lastly, it is said that if eternal punishment 
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be not true, neither is eternal blessedness. They 
stand and fall together, and if we destroy the 
belief in everlasting punishment, we destroy the 
belief in everlasting happiness. That statement 
also sounds well. But what does it really mean ? 
Translate it into clear words, and its falseness 
at once appears. [Eternal punishment asserts 
eternal evil, as eternal happiness asserts eternal 
goodness, and then the statement is actually this: 
If eternal evil be not true, neither is eternal 
goodness. And that is not only blasphemy, but 
folly. Goodness, if there is an everlasting God, is 
naturally eternal, self-existent, without beginning 
and without end. And the heart and reason of 
mankind accept that statement. It is on that 
ground of the natural and essential everlasting- 
ness of goodness, that we believe in the natural- 
ness and necessity of everlasting happiness for 
those who are good. 

On the other hand, everlasting misery is 
neither natural, necessary, “nor possible, just be- 
cause evil is not necessarily eternal. That is not 
eternal which has an origin, and evil had a 
beginning. That is not eternal which is not 
self-existent. and absolute, and evil is neither 
one nor the other, unless we say that evil is 
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in God. The eternity of good does not involve 
the eternity of evil. On the contrary, it im- 
plicitly denies it. The argument is all the other 
way. If everlasting happiness be true, it means 
everlasting goodness; and if everlasting good- 
ness be true, it means that evil cannot be 
everlasting; and if evil be not everlasting, 
punishment cannot be everlasting. 

But after all, what should we need of argu- 
ment, if men would listen to the God within their 
own hearts. Appeal to those whose hearts are 
pure, who hate evil with the same passion with 
which they love God, whether they have ever 
conceived of the possibility of eternal sin, except 
in connection with a shudder of disbelief in God, 
or at least have ever felt that the answer of their 
own heart—in moments when it was most con- 
sciously filled with God—to the question, Is evil 
eternal? came as clearly as the answer to the 
question, Is good eternal ? 

When we think of the eternity of sin, life is 
accursed, shrouded in unmixed and fatal doom. 
The world is hopeless, its vice and sorrow nailed 
to it for ever, and eternity, even if we are saved, 
stained and blackened with unfading horror ; and 
God Himself, our King, an unrelenting tyrant 
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who either cannot or will not conquer sin. We 
are told that God has conquered the evil of the 
lost, because He has bound them for ever and 
ever in hell. That is not conquest, but rather the 
notion which a savage chieftain has of conquest, 
which only subdues the outward powers, and yet 
leaves within the heart of millions, still burning 
unsubdued, the unconquerable will to do wrong, 
the ‘study of revenge, immortal hate, and courage 
never to submit or yield; and what is else not to 
be overcome.’ 

But when we think of the eternity of goodness 
and its conquest—and this we have now been 
driven to—the soul exults, even the blood stirs 
with joy; all nature seems to sing along with us. 
Life puts on its noble aspect. In our loneliness 
high thoughts and hopes are our companions ; 
among the crowd of men the light and life and 
joy of God move along with us. All work is dig- 
nified and great. Things seem worth the doing, 
thoughts worth thinking, endeavours worth per- 
severance, temptations worth resisting, trials 
worth the toil of conquering them, life, even the 
commonest, worth living nobly to the end. The 
curse of time departs. We can behold time 
devour youth and ‘feed oblivion with decay of 
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things,’ and take into ‘death’s dateless night» 
our early love and later friends, and overthrow 
the loveliness we craved for and we loved with 
‘wreckful siege of battering days,’ and yet, be- 
holding all this energy of decay, we can still 
rejoice, for we know that that Essence which 
made all things fair still lives and will live for 
ever, till it has made all these noble things 
around us fair and bright again, till the goodness 
of God is infinite in accomplishment of beauty. 
And the wild sorrow of the world, tossing like 
a midnight sea its uplifted waves to heaven in 
supplication, and our own sorrow, and the pas- 
sions which rend and consume the heart, each 
‘an atom of dark water in that sea of sorrow, and 
the vice and crime and selfish greed which make 
of earth and of our own personal life so ghastly 
and so drear a thing, when our eyes pierce 
beneath the sugared crust on which we pace so 
merrily, as if there were no rottenness beneath, 
—oh! there is but one truth which can obliterate 
the horror of that vision, which can enable us to 
fight against wrong, and to conquer in the end, 
and give us power, faith and hope in the face of 
this awful revelation; it is the unconquerable 


goodness of God, the conviction, deep-rooted as 
U 
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the mountains, of His infinite love and justice, 
the knowledge that the world is redeemed, the 
victory over evil won, and that though the work 
is slow, not one soul shall be lost for ever. For 
He shall reign till He hath subdued all things to 
Himself in the willingness of rejoicing obedience 
and the joy of satisfied perfection. 


THEOLOGY AND MIRACLE. 


for I am the Lord, I change not, therefore ye sons 
of Jacob are not consumed.—Malachi itz. 6. 


HE relations between science and theology 
have of late years been in a state 
of tension, if not of open war—one side 
contending that the course of Nature is un- 
changeable, and the other that it is changed by 
the direct action of God Himself—and the manner 
in which this result has been arrived at and that 
in which the war is carried on, does not seem 
either wise in the interests of truth, or favourable 
to a serious end of the quarrel. Both scientific 
and religious interests have been gravely im- 
perilled. 
I cannot say that the fault of the wide-spread 


disturbance, so far as it is angry and violent, lay 
U2 
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altogether at the door of the masters of science. 
They pursued their work quietly ; slowly collect- 
ing facts, very slowly generalising their observa- 
tions into a theory, and as slowly proving their 
theory ; and when they had completed their work 
they gave its results to the world, believing them 
to be true, and eager that truth should be known. 
Who can deny that they were absolutely right, 
that they would have been false prophets had 
they held their tongue ? , 
But these results, in many instances, came - 
into the most contradictory contact with the 
traditional views of theology—with those, for 
example, of the creation of the world, of prayer, 
of the existence of a soul separate from form, of 
the whole of the miraculous element in theology. 
It was enough to disturb the public, still more the 
theologians. But it was a matter in which wise, 
and careful, and tolerant sifting of the truth was 
especially necessary on the side of theology. It 
was a matter in which theologians ought to have 
made themselves masters of the evidence by 
which natural philosophers had arrived at their 
conclusions, and to have at least believed that 
these men, many of whom were profoundly 
religious, spoke solely in the interests of that 
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which justly is dearer than all things else to man- 
kind—of truth alone. 

Instead of doing this, they did not either sift 
the truth or master the evidence, or believe that 
scientific men were anxious for truth alone. 
They took the results arrived at, and they threw 
them at the head of the public, and said: ‘If 
these things be true, religion is lost; there- 
fore those who promulgate them are atheists, 
materialists, destroyers of faith.’ They woke up, 
that is, not the spirit of faith in the verities of 
religion, nor the spirit of a sound mind, but the 
spirit of blind and cruel terror, and the spirit of 
superstition. They took the most terrifying of 
the theories, and represented them as more in 
opposition to the faith than they really were. It 
was partly their ignorance of the proofs of the 
results which led them to act in this way; but 
that ignorance was their worst crime. Many of 
them forbade investigation of these scientific 
results as sinful, and encouraged ignorance of 
them. They would not, if they could, have 
enlightened the people. They wished to deceive 
them into an internecine war against science. 
‘These tactics would not astonish us in war, 
where they say all things are fair, but they are 
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strange in the empire of truth, where victories 
should be impersonal,’ and where the loss of 
charity makes even the victory of truth a painful 
victory. 

The results of all this have been good neither 
for theology nor for science. Theology, in the 
heat of the battle, has bound itself up with the 
support of what is untrue in physics, and suffers 
from its alliance with the false. It has already 
begun to retreat, beaten, and with much-shame, 
from the positions it has taken up against physical _ 
truth. And the defeat will do it harm, as it has 
already done, in the work it has to do upon the 
spirit of man in the world. If the very existence 
of God is called in question to-day, the chief 
reason is that theologians have bound it up with 
a defence of which half the points are manifestly 
untrue. 

And science also has suffered in the war. 
For the battle has been taken up with such anger 
—and no wonder—by scientific men, that they, 
or perhaps it would be fairer to say, their 
followers, have sometimes claimed theories as 
proved which are not so; that they themselves 
have attempted to apply the methods of the 
understanding to things which do not come under 
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those methods ; that they have lost a good deal of 
the dignity of impersonal truth in personalities, 
and have been too often driven, by opposition, 
into positions of which they are not certain. 

As to religion—which is neither science nor 
theology—it has suffered in every way; suffered 
because truth and reverence for truth have been 
neglected ; because justice and care for it have 
not been shown to men; because charity and the 
sense that it is the first thing has perished; 
because belief in men’s goodness has often wholly 
disappeared. The very grounds of a religious 
life, all that makes religion arise out of his life 
who died for truth and love, have been too much 
put aside in the conduct of the quarrel. 

What wonder, as a further result, that two 
other large classes have arisen in society—those 
who are quite indifferent to all religious or 
scientific questions, whatever, and who take refuge 
in what is beautiful, and loving, in nature and 
man—and those who say, ‘ We will find a religion 
of humanity, a religion of morality and self- 
sacrifice, which has to do with this world alone ; 
which is not disturbed by questions of God, 
immortality, or the soul, matters on which no 
conclusion is possible.’ 
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Things would have been very different had 
men thought more of truth than of their own 
view of it; had they felt that union was more 
important than victory over an enemy. But it is, 
perhaps, too much to expect that when old tradi- 
tions and opinions are in danger, men should not 
at first defend them by every means in their 
power, especially when they think their souls are 
in danger also. It has always happened so, and 
one ought not to expect more of human nature 
than its usual way of acting. But now, now that 
the contest has been waged in this wrong way for 
so long, and so much harm has been done—now, 
it is time to ask oneself whether there may not be 
some ground of unity ; whether we may not find 
the real issue at stake, and in finding it, get rid of 
those side issues which are the cause of the 
battle, and the cause of its bitterness. 

In religion—as distinguished from theology— 
it is the true end which is important, not the 
means by which we attain*that end. All cere- 
monies, creeds, opinions, forms of worship, are 
methods by which religion is supported and 
developed, but they are zoft religion. The one 
important thing for us is to believe in God our 
Father who loves us, and whom we can love. If 
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we attain that, we attain the end of religion, its 
goal, and its source. And having attained it, the 
means by which we do so are—except so far as 
they influence our character for the time being— 
comparatively indifferent. And it equally follows 
that those who attain the same end by one set of 
means, as, for example, by belief in miracles, may 
live in unity with those who attain it by another 
set of means—by means from which belief in 
miracles is excluded. The end being reached, 
the means are no longer so important as to 
produce dissidence. Take the question which 
resumes all the division between theologians and 
natural philosophers—between those religious 
men who deny, and those who accept results of 
scientific investigation—the question of the super- 
natural. The word itself is a stupid one. It has 
no clear meaning, no self-definition, and half the 
noise and contest that have gathered round it are 
due to the arguers taking it in different senses. 
But it has two distinct meanings on which we can 
fix our minds. First, it may mean the world of 
invisible realities, the world of ideas, the world of 
religious ideas especially, that world in which the 
spirit of man and God meet and mingle together ; 
the world to which Christ speaks in the heart; 
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the world in which, while he dwelt on earth, he 
also lived; a world which has nothing to do with 
phznomena, which cannot be investigated or 
understood by the methods of science. This 
world is allowed to exist by all those who believe 
in God, or who care for religion; and if, as 
religious men, we only defend the existence of 
such a spiritual world of thought and feeling of 
which God is the centre, when we defend the 
supernatural, then there can be no quarrel among 
men who care to be religious, about the super-_ 
natural. . 

The quarrel only arises when the supernatural 
is taken to mean the miraculous. When it is 
distinctly averred as necessary for faith in God 
that belief must be given to pheenomena which are 
in contradiction to sequences of Nature which 
have been proved to be without exception; to 
events which violate the very ideas on which we 
know with certainty that the universe is built ; 
when it is said, for example, that it is an integral 
part of faith to believe that a dead body comes to 
life at the touch of the bones of a prophet; that ” 
wine is made out of water; that a man can walk 
upon the sea; that a body decayed for days in 
the grave can suddenly repair its decay—then 
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comes the clash! The moment these things are 
said to be necessary to believe, the moment the 
supernatural is declared to be identical with the 
miraculous, and that a miracle is not an extra- 
ordinary fact of which science has not yet found 
the explanation, but a suspension or a violation of 
the observed and proved order of Nature—that 
moment the battle begins; disunion is set up 
among men who care for religion, and in the 
noise, the end of religion—belief in God, and the 
root of a religious life, love to one another—are 
lost sight of. 

This, then, is the real point of difference at 
present among men of science who desire a 
religion, and religious men who cling to the 
traditional view of God’s relation to Nature. 
They cannot agree; and the division between 
these two parties who belong to the religious 
world is, on this question, as great as it is 
between the theologian and the natural philo- 
sopher who has divided himself altogether from 
religion. Now, is there no point of union 
possible? I think there is—and it is in the 
consideration of the end which both wish to 
attain. 

What is it—what is the supreme interest 
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which those who cling to the miraculous wish to 
preserve? It is the living relation of God to 
man. They feel, in the midst of a world that 
founds all declaration of physical truth on direct 
experiment, that miracle becomes harder and 
harder to prove, that they have no proof of 
miracle existing now-a-days, and some even feel 
that spiritual truth does not need miracle to prove 
its |reality, nay, that it is better without it—but, 
in spite of all this, they are afraid that if they let — 
go the possibility of God’s personal interference 
as shown by miracle, or by special providence for 
the sake of man in the world of Nature, they will 
lose the sense of a living God, of a God whose 
will can act beyond, and independent of, Nature, 
who has a character, who is separate from the 
universe. That is the deepest need of their 
heart. It is the deepest need of all hearts; and 
no wonder the fear of losing it terrifies them into 
combat for miracle. They think that miracle 
proves it, and that if miracle were destroyed it 
would cease to be true. They dread the notion 
of man, orphaned of God, left face to face alone 
with dead matter, with chance, with impersonal 
force, with laws which have no care for him. 
They shudder when they think of societies, 
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nations, of their own life, left thus alone. They 
are miserable when they think that morality and 
religion are only developments of man’s mind, 
that there is no absolute will in which they 
essentially inhere. On one side they shrink 
from the cold impersonality of Pantheism, on 
the other from the still colder impersonality of 
materialism. 

Therefore, they cling to the miraculous. It 
seems to them that only in the unexpected and 
sudden interferences of God with natural order, 
can they find what they want—a proof that He 
has a will, that He is personal enough to be their 
God ; a proof, among the distracting constancy of 
Nature and human progress, that there is a divine 
power and thought and love that directs the 
universe and governs mankind. ‘There, in 
miracle,’ they cry, ‘we find a proof of a personal 
will. Take it away, and we are ruined. Unless 
the laws of Nature are sometimes suspended, we 
have no proof of a Being above Nature, from 
whom Nature proceeds.’ Of what value this 
theory of the miraculous is, of what real use it is 
to those who think it, for the furtherance of faith, 
whether it helps men to believe in God nobly or 
not, is not my work at present. I have only to 
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state it, and to say that the miraculous has no 
other interest and no other use for the most 
determined defender of the supernatural, than as 
a means to secure the important end of belief in a 
living and personal God, whose will is powerful 
in Nature, and active in the spirit of mankind and 
of men. That is its only use. It is a means to 
an end, but it is not the end. It is not the 
essential thing, it is one path, but not the only 
path to that essential thing. 

Now, a large mass of religious men are saying 
at present that if they could gain that essential 
thing—belief in a living God in Nature, or ina 
Father of men—without using the means of the 
miraculous, it would be of infinite value to the 
cause of religion. No one can deny, they say, 
that the removal of the necessity of believing in 
the supernatural, that is in miracle, would free 
Christianity from its greatest burden and _ its 
greatest hindrance—a burden, too, which is 
growing heavier, and a hindrance which is more 
intensely felt every year, as the knowledge of 
physical truth advances. It is impossible, they 
say, if we bind up the truths of Christianity, in a 
bond which may not be broken, with the belief of 
the miraculous, not to exclude from the Christian 
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circle, or to force away from it, all those who are 
sure of the constancy of Nature; all who under- 
stand what science has done, and all those also, 
who apart from science, hold the doctrine which 
in another sphere of thought from that of science 
is yet at one with the conclusions of science—the 
doctrine of the necessary immutability of God’s 
ideas. That exclusion and that opposition can 
never be put an end to, except by putting aside 
belief in the miraculous as a necessity of Chris- 
tianity, or of being a Christian. To put that 
aside is, they declare, the first step towards a 
union between science and religion, between 
Christianity and modern thought, and perhaps the 
only step necessary. The need of battle would 
cease when theology ceased to deny things which 
have been proved to be true, when it ceased to 
assert things for which there is no evidence 
whatever. And then, freed from this hindrance, 
they think that the spiritual part of their nature— 
no longer forced into disagreement with their 
reason—would have free room to develop itself, 
and would seek its true food in God, its true 
home in the true supernatural, in that world 
where the spirit dwells among spiritual ideas with 
God the Father of Spirits. And, no longer 
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forced to defend truth they are sure of against 
its denial, then violence, intolerance, denunciation, 
scorn, and want of charity would also perish in 
this matter, and a more Christian life be rendered 
possible. 

These intellectual, spiritual and _ practical 
results, they say, would follow. But, then, the 
great end must not be lost sight of. If miracle 
is to perish as a part of faith, it must not be with 
loss of that belief to which it was for so long a . 
means—the belief in a living God whose will 
directs the universe, and who loves men. That 
end, they think, nay, they are certain, they attain 
without the aid of the miraculous, and attain 
more perfectly than with its aid. 

We see, they think, the deep intelligence and 
all-pervading life of God far more vividly, far more 
intensely, in the unbroken order and development 
of a few all-embracing ideas, through infinite 
variety of their forms—God present and im- 
manent in every change—than we saw Him 
when, wholly divided from the universe, He 
entered into it only by miracle, by interference 
_ with order, by special providence. The revela- 
tion of science, we say, has ennobled in our 
minds our whole conception of God, as thought 
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and will at work in Nature. God is now to us 
more living than before. And then, in this un- 
changeable, uncapricious Being, who is always as 
true to the ideas on which the world of Nature is 
developed, as He is true to moral ideas, we find 
a character dearer to the soul, more to be relied 
on by faith, more to be clung to in trouble, than 
the God who made men the subject of special 
providences, who turned from His care of the 
whole of mankind to concentrate His tenderness 
in a miracle for one or two. We are never 
certain of a God who helps His people by 
changing His laws, or by over-stepping them. 
This places His help somewhat in the realm of 
caprice, of favouritism. This makes His will 
personal, it is true, but personal only to a certain 
number, or for a purpose which does not neces- 
sarily involve all mankind. 

On the other hand, we are sure of a God 
whose moral and spiritual action we see now to 
be as unalterable as we have found it in the 
physical world. He never can cease, we say, to 
be to all of us what Christ says He is—a Father. 
Misfortune, trouble, sorrow, pain, death are no 
longer things outside of Him, things that He 


allows. They are no more special than any 
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removal of them is special. But they are always 
coincident with His unchangeable love of us and 
of mankind. His ideas march to their end in un- 
broken order, but we are contained in them, and 
if He remembers and labours for the whole, He 
remembers and labours for each of the parts. 
Not know Him as a Father now! Not know 
Him as personal in ourselves! Not love Him 
and be loved by Him! All our love is deepened, 
exalted, ennobled, since we have found Him 
irrefragably true to Himself.’ His will to do 
good is no longer personal to a few—it is 
personal now to all mankind. ‘I am the Lord, 
I change not; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not 
consumed.’ 

And our religion, no longer at war with our 
reason, turns, with infinite joy, to God revealed 
in Christ as Love and Truth, Justice and Pity, as 
caring for the raven and the sparrow, for the 
child and the outcast, forsthe rich and the poor, for 
each individual, and for the whole universally, 
and claims Him as our own God, because He is 
the God of all. In His love for us and in our 
love for Him, we are not divided from mankind, 
but unbrokenly bound up with it. Our spiritual 
life within, our human life without, among our 
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fellows, unchecked now by theories which 
specialise His care to ourselves, goes forth, with- 
out the hindrance which these theories drove the 
intellect constantly to make, in one rejoicing tide 
of love to Him who is the Father, Friend, 
Redeemer of the race, the Author of the im- 
mortal life of Love, of Knowledge, of Joy to all 
mankind. 

So, then, the great end is attained. We 
reach a personal and a living God, and believe 
in Him, without the means of miracle. 

If so, there is not only in this a ground of 
union established between science and religion, 
there is also a ground of union possible between 
those who believe still in the miraculous and 
those who have ceased to believe in it. If we 
are all in agreement concerning the end of 
religion ; if we all can affirm a living God, who 
cares like a Father for all His children; if we 
can all pray to Him, and enter into union with 
Him by love; if we, in sorrow and in joy alike, 
call Him, with Christ, ‘Our Father which art in 
Heaven’—then we are at one in the end of 
religion, and we may cease to quarrel about the 
means whereby we reach the end. The unity of 


Christendom is not broken; and those who hold 
V2 
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fast to the miraculous as a means—though they 
may accuse those who reject it of unwisdom— 
have not the right to deny to them the title of 
Christian men—for those who oppose the super- 
natural and they who cling to it, are alike united 
in one love of the Father of Mankind. 


THEOLOGY AND MIRACLE. 


ris 


Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.— 
I Thessalonians v. 21. 


EFORE I proceed further with the ques- 
tion on which I last spoke—the question 

of the contest between science and the miracu- 
lous—I wish to say to what classes of thinkers 
I address myself. I do mot speak to those, 
whether masters in science or their followers, 
who have separated themselves from all care 
for belief in religious truths, who either deny 
the existence of God, or say that they are 
ignorant or careless whether there be a God or 
not, who has to do with Nature and man. The 
primary question to be discussed with them is 
this very question of the Being of God; and 
there is not much use ever in discussing it. The 
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light by which it is seen is an inward light, and 
many may never in this life possess that light. 
‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the spirit.’ But I speak 
to two classes of men, both of whom desire at 
least to believe in God; both of whom consider 
religion the first thing, provided they can get it 
true, but who are yet in opposition upon the 
question of the miraculous. One of these is the 
class who support the traditional theology, and 
who hold that it and religion itself fall into ruin 
if miracles are untrue. The other is an increas- 
ing class in modern society : those who, convinced 
of the truth of the constancy of Nature, yet cling 
to religion; who, rejecting the miraculous, yet 
believe in a spiritual world which is to them the 
supernatural, and who axe treated very hardly by 
those who say that disbelief in the miraculous is 
equivalent to denial of religion. In this class I 
range myself, and I should dearly like to bring 
these two classes together, to lead the one to 
allow that those who deny miracles may yet be 
Christians, and the other to feel that its members, 
in their denial of miracles, are not shut out from 
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union with those who assert them. I want to 
show that there is a possibility of both parties 
meeting in unity, on the ground of unity of belief 
in the great religious truths which remain true 
equally for those who accept or who deny the 
miraculous. 

But that cannot be done by any longer shirk- 
ing the question, or putting it off on side issues. 
It is just as well, as 1 implied last Sunday, and 
wish to state still more plainly to-day, that every 
congregation in the land should clearly under- 
stand that the contest between science and 
theology on the subject of the miraculous—that 
is, the miraculous understood as a suspension or 
violation of the order of Nature—is an inter- 
necine question. Of these two opinions, one 
which asserts that a miracle of the kind I mention 
cannot take place, and the other which asserts 
that it can; or, to put it otherwise, one which 
asserts that God can no more work a miracle of 
this nature than He can tell a lie, and the other 
that He can work it; of these two opinions, now 
in duel, neither one nor the other can leave the 
field till one is dead, All sorts of reconciliations 
are proposed, but they are only proposed by 
' those who do not understand the grounds of the 
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quarrel. The contest is not on this or that 
special point—small isolated statements or un- 
proved theories, things which are sought to be 
made principals but are only secondary—such as 
the date of the creation of the world, or even the 
whole theory of development—the contest is one 
of two contradictory ideas, one or other of which 
is true, and the truth of one, and the victory of 
one, implies the untruth and the death of the 
other. There is no reconciliation possible upon ~ 
this question. That is what we must come to 
understand, and the sooner the better for the 
advance of mankind in truth, for the sake of 
religion and for the sake of science. 

In what state is the question now? I will 
look at it on two sides. Science does not deny 
that there are many strange occurrences in 
Nature for which, as yet, it has no explanation, 
but it does deny that these occurrences are out- 
side the kingdom of constant order. They are 
not interferences of God, but natural events. It 
does not deny that a number of wonderful cures 
are and were performed by the working of mind 
and spirit, highly exalted by love or faith or 
excitement, upon the body ; nay, it asserts these, 
but it pronounces that they are natural, that they, 
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though extraordinary, belong to order, especially 
when it considers that mind and body are of 
the same root and obey the same law, so 
that the work of the one is the work also 
of the other. These things it does not 
deny, and almost all the miracles of healing 
recorded in the New Testament might come 
under this category. But it does deny any 
violation or suspension through the interference 
of a personal will, apart from the universe, of 
that which it calls laws, and which others, with 
myself, who do not separate God from the uni- 
verse, call radical, irreversible ideas in the mind 
of God. And among such violations or suspen- 
sions it is forced to include any event like the 
multiplication of the loaves, like a heavy body 
walking on the sea, like the preservation of a 
body which has suffered death from disintegra- 
tion, or the repair of that disintegration. These 
things contradict vitally the constancy of energy, 
the law of gravitation, and the whole course of 
Nature. They are not unexplained facts capable 
of explanation. They are contradictions. It is 
impossible to allow them without the overthrow 
of all the principles of science. 

Now, of the truth of these principles science 
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declares that it has the most amazing, the most 
exhaustive, the most continuous series of proofs 
that have ever been offered to the intellect of 
man, and that it adds, hour by hour, without one 
break or failure of continuity, to this series. It 
is a volume of proof, drawn not only from the 
present state of things, but from myriads and 
myriads of years in the past. The principles it 
maintains were, it says, as unbroken by any 
interference, or by any violation of them, when > 
all the universe was only imponderable gas, as 
they are now; and it is as inconceivable that any 
violation of them should take place a myriad 


of years hence, as it is now. Science has 
never found, in all its vast investigation into 
every province of Nature in the past, any single 
event which contradicts certain of its principles, 
those which it claims to be proved. Their proof 
is inexhaustible. : 

Theology, on the other hand, asserts that 
these principles have been broken through at 
certain odd times, for the sake of great spiritual 
good to the rate; that the constancy of Nature 
has been suspended or violated. It used to 
assert that these examples were common; that 
they were continuous. Many persons say so 
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still. The Roman Church accepts many of the 
miracles of the middle ages, and among Pro- 
testants the same belief lingers in the assertion 
of special providences. But for the most part 
theologians in Protestant Churches only cling to 
the miracles recorded in the Scriptures; and 
some only to those recorded in the New Testa- 
ment. The circumference of the circle of asser- 
tion narrows day by day. The miracles of the 
Old Testament—so we, who reverence science 
and religion alike, declare—are recorded in books 
written long after the events narrated, and at a 
time when people believed, quite naturally, that 
everything strange was due to the direct inter- 
ference of God. There was no trained observa- 
tion of Nature, nothing in the world to prevent 
the assumption of a miracle, everything on the 
contrary to encourage it. A priort, we should 
look for the assertion of miracle in the Bible. 
Indeed, it would be a convincing proof that the 
books were not authentic, if we did not find 
miracle there. But the more miracle is asserted 
in the Old Testament, the less is the historical 
proof of miracle, 

The miracles of the New Testament are also 
set forth by persons who naturally believed in 
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the miraculous, and who, over and above, be- 
longed to a nation greedy of signs, and lived in 
a time when men, being extraordinarily excited on 
the questions of religion all over the Roman 
world, were eagerly looking out for the 
miraculous. Those miracles recorded in the 
Gospels were also written down many years 
after, when they had passed through a whole 
generation of oral tradition. And the same 
remark, so far as proof is concerned, applies to 
them as to those of the Old Testament. The 
proof of miracle is, face to face with scientific and 
historical criticism, equivalent to nothing. It is 
quite worthless, unless it is backed up from the 
outside; unless infallible support is given to it. 
That support was given by the assertion of the 
infallible inspiration of the Scriptures. ‘What 
is there written is in all points, it was said, the 
very words of God. Not only was incontestable 
spiritual truth revealed, but all the events and the 
words through which it was revealed were also 
incontestable. As long as that. was allowed, 
miracles had their backing. But that theory of 
inspiration, bit by bit, and also owing to the 
attacks of science, had to be given up; and only 
a very attenuated form of it is now preserved. 
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Miracles have lost that support; and they now 
lie open to challenge like any other event 
recorded in history. They rest now on the 
evidence alone, and science avers, still more 
historical criticism, that as against their tremen- 
dous volume of proof, the evidence offered by 
theology is a cypher. They ask, whether on the 
ground of a few statements, made under these 
conditions, they are to accept as true, events 
which, if true, utterly overthrow and destroy 
the truths they maintain as absolute, and the 
overthrow of which truth would destroy every 
principle science has proved to prevail, without 
one single exception, over the whole universe. 

That is on the side of proof the state of the 
question, and you see that the war, as I said, 
must be internecine. 

Still, there is the point I put last Sunday. 
The advocates of the miraculous fall back on the 
interests involved. They say, ‘that only in the 
confession of the truth of miracle can we find, as 
against Pantheism on one side and Materialism 
on the other, any proof of a God whose will is 
personal towards us, who has to do with us or 
with Nature. And for the sake of keeping this 
truth, of the most infinite importance to mankind, 
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we must, at all risks, preserve the miraculous.’ 
But even from that point of view the miraculous 
does not seem needed. It was my aim last Sun- © 
day to show that this religious end and its attain- 
ment was not necessarily bound up with the truth 
of miracles; that they were only a means to that 
end for some persons, and that an ever-increasing 
number of people, who loved the religious truth 
of a God who had to do with them as a Father 
with a child, not only, while they denied miracle, 
held that truth, but also declared that they held it 
with more ease, certainty and comfort when they 
were freed from the necessity of believing that 
God only showed His guidance of their lives by 
miracle. Here also, then, in the last refuge of 
theological reasoning, the claims of the miraculous 
are not only denied, but shown to be unnecessary. 
The true end of religion is better and more per- 
manently reached without them. 

The second side on which the subject may be 
viewed is the relative importance of the opposing 
views. 

Science, that science which, while wholly 
denying the miraculous as impossible, still clings 
fast to the spiritual truths of religion—for that is 
the point of view here—declares that the truth of 
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the constancy of Nature is of infinite importance, 
not only for knowledge and therefore for man, 
but also of equal importance for the sake of the 
just idea of God, and therefore, also, for the pro- 
gress of man. 

If we allow, it says, that God acts in this 
independent way, in a way, that is, independent 
of the ideas on which He has built the universe, 
independent, that is, of Himself; if we allow that 
He is thus changeable, if we allow that He 
suspends or violates in even one instance—and 
one is as bad as a million—the constancy of His 
thought in Nature, then we have, in investigation, 
no certainty at all, and no certain ground for 
investigation. The whole of science—that is, of 
the explanation of God's revelation of His mind 
in Nature—is without a foundaticn, and we are 
driven into the dilemma of either having to give 
up belief in God, or of having to give up further 
investigation. And to give up either would be of 
incalculable harm to the progress of mankind. 
Nor is that a fanciful dilemma which the religious 
men of science put. You know that great num- 
bers of men have been driven into giving up 
belief in God, just because it is demanded of 
them by the theologians that they should believe 
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that God’s action suspends or violates the course 
of Nature. 

Secondly, they say that it is important to 
hold the constancy of Nature, because it is 
miracle that separates God from Nature. The 
miraculous theory naturally conceives of Nature 
as a machine, apart from God as a machine is 
from its maker, and in some sense independent 
of Him. Nay, it is even more than that. For 
even the maker of a machine cannot stop it at: 
one point without stopping it altogether, or 
cannot violate the ideas on which it was made 
without throwing the whole of it out of gear. 
Yet miracle says that God can do this; and, 
nevertheless, that the machine is not stopped 
and not thrown out of gear; as if that were 
conceivable or possible. From one point of view, 
that a miracle should not annihilate the universe 
is the greatest of all miracles. A single miracle, 
were it possible, would separate God from matter 
as we know it, and make it self-existing or the 
creature of chance. 

That is the way science teaches us to look at 
the question, and instead of miracles proving to 
us God in Nature, they disprove it. 


When they are given up, we are then capable 
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of conceiving God in Nature—eternal thought, 
always constant, always certain, always working 
on immutable ideas, infinite in change of form, 
but never, through all change, violating itself. 
It is in this thought that we find God, in ever- 
lasting, unchangeable order. But admit the 
disorder of a miracle which contradicts one of 
these ground-thoughts, and God is gone from 
Nature for us; we cannot find Him there. We 
only find a course of things which now and then 
God interrupts from a distance. That was once 
a possible view. But science has now made it 
impossible, and the only two views now possible 
are—first that God is immanent in all matter, 
and then its laws must bé as inviolable and 
unchangeable as God Himself must be or cease 
to be God; or secondly, that matter has an 
existence wholly independent of God, and that 
is equivalent to a denial of God’s absoluteness 
of Being. If then, we are now to retain the 
truth of God in Nature, miracle must be sur- 
rendered. But if it is said that we must retain 
miracle, then we, who have discovered the truth 
of Nature’s constancy, must give up belief in 
God; while those others, who retain belief in 


a miracle-working God, must deny the truth of 
Ww 
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Nature’s constancy, and with it, all possibility 
of God and Nature being at one. And that is 
just the very fact of the position at present. 
The natural philosopher, of whom belief in 
miracle is demanded as an absolute condition 
of religion, is forced to give up belief in 
God—in any spiritual truth. The theologian 
is forced into the opposite. Clinging to 
miracle, he is finally driven to give up belief 
in physical truth. Those are things which lie 
before your eyes. 

Thirdly, the science which is religious says 
that the truth of the constancy of Nature is of 
infinite importance, because the whole idea of 
God is exalted thereby, and the importance of 
that to the race and its progress cannot be 
exaggerated. To believe it adds the same 
element of consistency, constancy, unchange- 
ability of intellectual character to our idea of 
God’s intelligence, to all in Him that we call 
mind and intellect, as we have already been 
led by centuries of education to connect with 
our idea of His moral character. It makes this 
intellect, if I may use the term, seem as un- 
changeable to us as we know and feel His moral 
character to be—that is, the same things are 
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true with regard to the thought of God, as seen 
in the order of the universe, as are true with 
regard to the moral being of God, as seen in the 
souls of men. 

Now, science has enabled us, through years 
of constant work, to declare the existence in 
Nature of an absolute set of ideas by which 
Nature consists, and which may all be compre- 
hended in the one term—unchangeable constancy. 
They are the great equivalents in God’s creative 
thinking of that which we call truth, righteous- 
ness, harmony, in God’s moral acting. Now, 
when we say the ideas upon which Nature is 
built are inherent in God, that He is their centre 
and source, then we also say that He cannot 
suspend or violate His own ideas, that He is 
self-limited not to contradict His intellectual 
character, just as He is self-limited not to contra- 
dict His moral character. 

And on our belief, as religious men of science, 
in this, rests the whole of our belief in an 
absolute intellectual truth: beyond ourselves and 
beyond Nature; the whole fabric of our know- 
ledge from top-stone to foundation ; the whole of 
our belief in God’s action in Nature; the whole 


of our trust in the sanctions of natural law; the 
w2 
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whole of our faith in our own scientific work 
being certain; the whole of our belief in the 
certain progress of knowledge ; the whole of the 
certainty of our natural life and of our natural 
actions. Take away the belief in the unchange- 
able grounds of Thought in the universe—and 
miracle does take away that belief—and the 
result is, among those who pursue knowledge, 
loss in belief of all that makes the certainties 
of science; or in reaction from this, the creation 
of a large class who create for themselves a 
science out of which the very notion of God is 
expelled—the very thing you see going on all 
round about you. 

But if we, seeing these things, deny miracle 
on the ground of the unchangeability of God’s 
ideas, the whole conception of God is indefinitely 
exalted. Our conception of His mind is brought 
into perfect harmony with our conception of His 
moral character. He is all through conceived of 
as the constant, the unchangeable One; as the 
living source of order in the physical, as in the 
moral universe. And in the growth, support, 
and progress of this exalted conception of God, 
the progress of mankind is infinitely extended. 
I cannot now predict, but I can faintly see, 
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what a vast impulse will be given to man 
when knowledge and religion, at one in their 
conception of God, will labour together in the 
investigation of the two worlds, the spiritual and» 
physical universe—worlds which, in my mind, 
are in unison. 


REASONS FOR SECESSION FROM 
THE: CHURGH*+OFsENGLAND? 


1.—POINTS OF DOCTRINE. 


Salt is good: but if the salt have lost his saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it? Have salt in 
yourselves, and have peace one with another.— 
Mark ix. 50. 


INCE I-last saw you, I have taken a step 
which changes many things both for you, 

who have listened to me so long, and for myself. 
I have left the Church of England, and this 
chapel has entered on a new life. It is with 
mingled seriousness and joy that I have departed; 
indeed, there can be few hours more grave in a 
man’s life than that in which, late in his career 
and no longer young, he leaves the home which 
has sheltered him for so many years, with all 


1 Preached in Bedford Chapel, London, Oct. 17th, 1880. 
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its associations and traditions, and sets sail, an 
emigrant to a new land, to till it and to keep it. 
I have said this because I wish my congregation 
to understand that I feel as deeply as they can do 
for me, how serious is the step I have made, and 
how seriously I have taken it. And I ask them 
to believe that I have not rashly done this thing, 
that I have counted the cost of it, that I mean to 
work it out, and that I have asked for His help 
in future life, whose is the power of the soul and 
the inspiration of labour. And I have said this 
also because I want you to feel that I think as 
seriously of the duty I owe to those of you who 
may chance to remain with me or to come to me. 
I was bound not to make such a change unless I 
clearly knew where I was and what I meant in 
matters of religious thinking and of religious life, 
and unless I stated with all the clearness I could 
why I had changed my place, and what I thought 
of those great religious facts and truths to which 
I cling with all my heart and soul and mind and 
strength. It will be necessary, then, for some 
Sundays, that I should speak on these truths, in 
order that you may know and choose your place, 
and I am glad that, free from a position of com- 
promise, I am now able to do this with absolute 
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firmness. But on this day, when I begin my 
work, I am forced, somewhat against my will, to 
make a personal explanation, and to speak this 
morning of some of ‘the reasons I had for leaving 
the Church, and this evening of the reasons I 
have for making those changes in the service 
which you will have already observed. 

In the paper which I sent to my congregation, 
I stated that the main reason for my departure 
from the Church was that I had ceased to believe - 
that miracles were credible, and that, since the 
English Church founded its whole scheme of 
doctrine on the miracle of the Incarnation, a 
disbelief in that miracle put me outside of the 
doctrine of the Church. That was the crowning 
cause of my action, and I shall explain it more 
fully when, hereafter, I come to speak of the 
Incarnation and, necessarily, of the person of 
Christ. It was enough,to state that reason 
alone, in a letter which was bound to be short, 
and in which I naturally chose to put forward the 
most prominent cause of my action. Moreover, 
to set aside the doctrine of the miraculous Incar- 
nation was to set myself apart, as I wished to do, 
from the whole scheme of doctrine put forth with 
regard to God and man by the High and Low 
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and Broad parties in the Church. The reason I 
gave, then, was quite full enough in itself to 
explain my secession. But beyond it there were 
other reasons which I am bound to lay before 
you, and which will more fully explain what I 
have done and where I am. 

I left the Church, not only from disagreement 
with its doctrine, but also because I had come to 
disapprove of the very existence of it as an 
ecclesiastical body, and of the theory of its exist- 
ence in relation to politics, to theology, and to 
religion. 

Politically, it was mixed up with that old 
aristocratic system which has perished, or is 
perishing so rapidly, the very essence of which is 
in opposition to all the moving and living forces 
of society. The theory of the Church is an 
aristocratic theory, and it ministers to that im- 
perialist conception of God, which in theology 
has done as much harm as despotism, or caste 
systems have done to society. The way the 
Church works in society proves what I say. It 
‘has systematized exclusion, and supported caste 
in religion. It has forced the whole body of 
Dissenters from its forms, to suffer under a 
religious and a social stigma. Its claims separate 
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from itself, and strive to keep down, large masses 
of men whose spiritual life is as deep as its own ; 
nor does the Church recognise their religious 
movements as on a level with its own. Its 
standard of the worthiest is not spiritual good- 
ness, but union with itself: this is not the fault 
of its members, but the fault of its theory; but 
the fault utterly condemns the theory. Many 
within the Church have tried hard to do what 
was right in the matter, to hold out the hand of 
union to the Nonconformists, but they have failed 
and must fail. The theory of the Church is too 
strong for them. I could no longer be mingled 
up with a body which every political principle 
I hold condemns, the very existence of which, in 
spite of all the liberal men in it, supports all the 
political principles and systems I oppose, and 
shall oppose as long as I have breath to speak. 
Ecclesiastically, the Church supports and claims 
authority. Its system is based on the authority 
of a creed which embodies and crystallizes past 
religious thought, and binds it on men by oath, or 
on the infallible authority of the Bible, or on the 
infallible authority of the Divine Spirit secluded 
and confined in the Church itself. On whichever 
of these forms of authority Churchmen base them- 
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selves, the Church by their voice calls on all men 
to unite themselves to it, and to bend before these 
authorities, or to lose or imperil their salvation. 
It asks them to surrender individuality and to 
become an unquestioning part of the whole. 
‘The Bible has spoken, the Church has pro- 
nounced its decree; it is yours only to believe 
and obey.’ 

The inevitable tendency of this system and its 
claim is to make both the preacher and hearer the 
conventional servants, not of a living Word, but 
of the system ; bones in a skeleton, not members 
of a living body; enslaved to a hierarchy or a 
book ; functionaries and listeners who do not 
belong to themselves, who cannot move except 
in chains, which are none the less chains for 
their velvet covering, or for the self-persuasions 
which try to prove them ornaments, not fetters. 
Authority of these kinds, faithfully followed and 
believed in, de-articulates the backbone of the 
intellect and the spirit, hangs lead on the wings 
of the religious imagination, binds the soul away 
from freedom in the prison of the past, reduces, 
in certain cases, the conscience to silence, and 
sacrifices the reason on the altar of ecclesiastical 
theology. That is its inevitable tendency; and 
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though there are numbers in the Church who 
claim their liberty from these authorities and 
maintain their individual freedom, the tendency is 
in the end too much for them ; they are obliged 
to grow more conservative, or their position 
becomes untenable. They cannot liberalize a 
Church based upon authority ; and to take away 
these authorities from the Church, as many of 
them wish to do, will not liberalize the Church, but 
do away with it altogether. It is nothing without — 
its system, and its system is authoritative. 

But the powers which it is the inevitable 
tendency of authority to weaken, and finally to 
paralyze—the powers of the reason, the con- 
science, and the spiritual imagination—are the 
very and only powers which God has given to us, 
whereby we can see His new truth and recognize 
His new word, and grasp to our hearts the new 
treasures of revelation which His ceaseless work- 
ing in the world discloses. Authority, therefore, 
not only enfeebles the powers of the soul, but, in 
enfeebling them, destroys the conditions under 
which the voice of God, in present revelation, 
is known. 

How then, when I came to feel this strongly, 
could I remain bound up with a body whose 
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system rested on authority? It was impossible 
to breathe in its atmosphere any longer. I was 
not left without an authority. There was the 
authority on which Christ rested the truth of his 
teaching, to which he appealed—the inward 
authority for our personal lives of God’s voice 
within us, of our own reason, conscience and 
spirit, enlightened by His spirit—the outward 
authority of the general reason, conscience, and 
spirit of mankind, led slowly to choose and 
establish through the ages certain great and firm 
fixed truths which cannot be broken, and in 
which is the eternal spirit of God. Every one 
with open eyes can see what those truths are— 
in religion, in politics, in science and art, and 
their authority is undeniable. This is my 
authority. But it is an authority which the 
Church denies, which it must deny, or stultify 
itself. It is an authority which disperses to the 
winds the authorities on which the Church relies, 
save so far as they assert its truths. It claims 
as its grounds those very powers of reason and 
conscience which the authorities of the Church 
frequently desire us to suppress, when they are 
uninstructed by the Church. When once I had 
said that this was the only authority on which I 
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rested my faith in spiritual truths, it was im- 
possible to live any longer in the Church. 

Again, on the side of the greatest of all 
religious ideas—the idea of a universal Church— 
I felt that the theory of the Church was in- 
adequate. The theory of the Church excludes 
from its fold all who do not agree with it—who 
will not either confess its creeds or acknowledge 
its supremacy or that of the Bible as infallible. 
It is not alone in this. Almost all the sects that 
differ from it have also their exclusive con- 
fessions, and many are more exclusive than the 
Church. Now this exclusiveness and its practice 
seemed to me to be at the root of nearly half the 
evils which have connected themselves with 
religion. 

In the past, it had made intolerance and per- 
secution a Christian duty; in the present, it was 
the fruitful source of daily violation of Christian 
love. It guaranteed exclusiveness as a religious 
necessity, promoted pharisaism, and, by calling 
those who did not agree with the Church or with 
a confession infidels and heretics, made and kept 
them so. And it denied, in my mind, the mighty 
conceptions which Christ gave to the world of an 
universal Fatherhood in God, of an universal 
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brotherhood among men, of God incarnate in all 
men, of the eternal and necessary bond that binds 
Him to every soul, of an universal Church which 
embraces all the race, which now exist in idea, 
but which will be completed in fact in the future. 
These vast and glorious ideas, the most magnifi- 
cent conceptions of Christianity, are repressed 
and stifled by the theory of the Church and by 
_ the exclusive theories of sects. Church and sects 
talk of the Church of God and of the world as if 
they were two distinct things, not only in fact, 
but also in idea. Whereas the true view is, as I 
believe, that the world, that all mankind, is the 
Church of God; that all men are, in idea, re- 
deemed, but not as yet saved ; that this idea will 
be realized, and Humanity, one and all, made the 
absolute Son of God. This idea is lost—nay, is 
contradicted—by the Church ; not indeed by all 
who belong to it, but by the very theory on which 
it exists. But it is the idea which is of all the 
most deeply rooted and the most ardent and en- 
kindling in my faith. Therefore, when I came to 
see that it was not compatible with the Church, or 
with ‘joining any sect which demanded assent to , 
creeds or confessions as necessary to salvation, I 
could neither stay in the Church nor join a sect. 
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Lastly, I found no rest finally for my feet 
among any of the parties in the Church, least of 
all among the Liberal Church party. Two clear 
schemes of doctrine existed in the Church some 
years ago, and were broadly characterised as 
High Church and Low Church, Both of these — 
schemes are logical within themselves, and both, 
being indeed the outcome of two tendencies of 
human nature, had and have tremendous power. 
Both are opposed to each other, radically op- 
posed; and many years ago, when a new 
religious fervour began to stir in the Church, 
they clashed, and it seemed as if a split was 
inevitable, that’ one or other of these parties 
would have to leave the Church. It was then 
that the law, to whose sentence the matter was 
referred, affirmed that both these parties, so 
opposed, could justly exist within the Church; 
and when it was so found, then the old notion of 
a comprehensive Church which might represent 
all phases of belief in the nation, began to take a 
new consistency in the minds of men. And this 
notion soon extended itself. To many persons, 
among whom I found myself, both these theo- 
logical schools were distressing. And _ these 
persons, of whom I became one, catching at 
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the idea of widening the Church (of which the 
compromise effected in the case of the Gorham 
judgment gave them hope), formed a fresh party 
in the Church, and strove to naturalize within its 
limits a liberal theology. ‘The Church was a 
Church of compromise,’ they said, ‘and every- 
thing the law allowed them to say, they would 
say, and in that way introducing liberal views, 
slowly making these views at home in the 
Church.’ The Church, finding them at home 
within it, would naturally expand, open its arms 
wider, and lessen the severity of its tests. 

It was a tenable position on the ground that 
the law, which only takes notice of the agreement 
of words, was the judge of theology ; and it was 
further tenable as long as the public understood 
and recognized the position. But when the 
theory was pushed too far, and came into contact 
with vital questions, it was sure to break down. 
There comes a time when compromise is incom- 
prehensible, and that time has come ; compromise 
has done its work. It has expanded the Church, 
and modified its tests: the whole tone of the 
Church has been made more tolerant ; while the 
power of the Church as a religious body has 


increased, and justly and nobly increased. But 
a 
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you cannot stretch even an elastic body beyond a 
certain point; and if it should come to be said— 
and there are some symptoms of such a thing— 
that the liberal clergy in the Church may say 
anything they please—may deny the miraculous, ~ 
and the Divinity, not to say the Godhead, of 
Christ, and abandon the Incarnation and the 
Resurrection as miracles, and utterly deny the 
authority of the Church and the Bible, and yet 
cling to the Church,—then they will find that the 
strain will be too great-for themselves, for their 
congregations, for the endurance of the Church, 
and for the sympathy of the laity. It will be 
better then for the great cause of religious life 
in the nation that they should understand and 
frankly accept the fact that compromise has 
reached its limits, and either retreat to the 
position occupied a few years ago by the liberal 
clergy, and which is now occupied by the greater 
number of them with a clear conscience, or 
choose a position outside the Church. That 
was my personal opinion, and I only express 
it now in self-defence, not in attack of others. 
But being my opinion, I was forced, when I 
came to disbelieve these matters of which I 
have spoken, to take the action of my opinion. 
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Moreover, I was convinced that the whole 
of religion was suffering from this state of com- 
promise. The High Church and the Low Church 
do not compromise at all. They deliberately 
oppose those who attack miracles, or the doc- 
trines of the orthodox Church. But the liberal 
party in the Church do not oppose those who 
deny miracles, or attack doctrine. They com- 
promise the matter by putting aside the ques- 
tions, and speaking of Christianity as a beautiful 
moral system, which is not really founded on 
miracles or on dogma, but lives in the life of the 
heart. I do not think myself that this manner of 
action will help Christianity forward, or enable 
religion to win its day. To say nothing about 
miracles, save that Christianity does not rest 
upon them, is to act as they say the ostrich acts. 
There is the question—vivid, full-grown, shouting 
like Achilles from the trench, and the Trojans 
nestle within their walls and say that it is not 
there. 

The questions which press now for solution 
owing to the vast change which science has 
wrought in our view of history and of the 
physical world, are too vital, too close to the 


homes and hearts and brains of men, for any 
X2 
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compromise. They involve the very heart of 
religion; and men who love religion, and who 
believe in ‘Christianity as the saving power of the 
race, and yet who do not see how they can, with- 
out self-inflicted blindness, deny that the results 
of science have changed the aspect of all religious 
questions, have no business to ignore by silence, 
or to pass by only with allusions, these questions, 
in order that they may by their inaction widen 
the Church. The very life of religion is en- 
dangered among the. masses of the people, and it 
is no time to think only of a side-issue. It is 
because I was convinced of the harm done to 
religion by this mode of action in myself, that 
I resolved to give up that action and to try 
another. And I could only try it outside of the 
Church; for the moment I openly proclaimed my 
unbelief in, ¢.g., the miracle of the Incarnation, I 
could not remain in the Church (even were I 
allowed to remain), and hope to do any good. 
Now I know that I shall be able to declare that, 
while I frankly accept the proved conclusions of 
science and criticism, there remain, untouched 
and clear, the great spiritual truths of the soul, 
the eternal revelation of God, the deep life of 
Christianity. I am free, and I am heartily glad 
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of it. I have made no sacrifice. I have followed 
with joy and freedom my own conviction; and I 
look forward with ardour to preaching the great 
truths that declare the divine relations of God to 
man. I shall speak of God abiding in nature, 
and abiding in man; of God immanent in history, 
and filling and impelling mankind, day by day, to 
a glorious and righteous end; of the revelation 
He is daily giving of Himself to man, and of the 
inspiration which He pours into us all; of God 
as revealed in the highest way through Jesus , 
Christ, of the life which he has disclosed as the 
true life of men ; of the power and love by which 
he kindles and supports that life; of man re- 
conciled to God through the following of Jesus ; 
of God incarnate in all men in the same manner 
in which He was incarnate in Christ ; of the vast 
spiritual communion in which all men are con- 
tained, and the depths of the immortality in which 
they now live, and the fulfilment of which is their 
destiny ; of the personal life of God in the soul, 
and of His universal life in the race—and of the 
thousand results which in history and life flow in 
practice from these. mighty truths. Can I be 
then sorrowful as I look forward? Perfect free- 
dom in these truths ought to kindle and inspire. 
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‘Therefore pray that I may always keep the ardour 
of these truths within me, that in humility I may 
strive to be worthy of them, and to teach them, 
that the Father of Light and Life may be with 
me, and that humbly and faithfully 1 may follow 
in the footsteps of my Master Christ. 


REASONS FOR SECESSION FROM 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


II1.—THE PRAYER BOOK 


Jesus said unto them, Let the dead bury their dead; 
but go thou and preach the kingdom of God.— 
Luke ix. 60. 


T is hard to break, as I am forced to do to-day, 
with old traditions of doctrine and ceremony. 
Their power is great over men, and no one can 
feel how great and extensive that power is with- 
out some grave self-questioning when he abandons 
them. To feel their power is also to feel their 
usefulness. They have done for centuries good 
and practical work. They have bound together, 
through the intellect and the emotions, vast 
masses of men into a religious union. To put 
them away seems for the moment to sever a man 
from their use, to divide him from the whole body 
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of religious life to which he has been accustomed. 
And then they are so mixed up with the past, so 
steeped in old associations, so linked to life from 
childhood to manhood, step by step, hour by 
hour, that beyond their religious power and use 
they are naturally dear to the heart; and to leave 
them behind is to put away, as one lays by the 
records of a dead love, large diaries of religious 
life. But when their power is only a power in 
the past ; when, if it were to be still reverenced, 
the reverence would be only conventional ; when 
there is no longer a spirit in their power ; when 
their use is no longer a use to a man, but a chain 
which encumbers religious life in himself, and 
prevents him from feeling a wider religious union 
than they can support or give; when their dear- 
ness, like the dearness we feel towards a decaying 
or a bygone affection, is one which troubles life 
through the demands it makes on that we cannot 
give ; when one feels that life has left that love of 
them which once engaged the whole of being 
round them—then it is better to abandon them 
frankly, openly, and irrevocably. To cling to 
them then is to come to hate them, and at last to 
lose all religious life, all moral truth, all self 
respect. And in the loss of these things, religion 
and the power of it die in the soul. 
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I felt all this more deeply when, after I had 
written to my congregation, I looked over the 
Prayer Book with the intention of removing from 
it those portions of the prayers and hymns which 
belonged to and insisted on such doctrines and 
ceremonies as I could no longer assent to. I 
felt how much many of my old congregation must 
feel at having these ancient forms removed, whose 
power, use, and dearness were so great to them. 
And I resolved that on the first Sunday I spoke 
again I would make my position clear on those 
points at least which were brought prominently 
forward in the omission of certain parts of the 
Service. It can be but briefly done, but it will 
partly clear my path, and enable many of my 
hearers to decide whether they can continue with 
me or not. 

‘Some of the omissions made have no im- 
portance. I have but endeavoured in them to 
shorten a service which almost every one feels 
to be too long. The abridgment of the opening 
address is already made in many churches. The 
throwing of the two prayers for the Queen and the 
Royal Family into one prayer is a change which 
I wonder has not been made years ago. In the 
following prayer, instead of Bishops and Curates, 
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words which leave out all unepiscopal persons, I 
have introduced the words, Ministers of Truth, 
which includes Bishops and Curates, and all those 
over the whole world, and in every religion, who 
teach any divine truth to man. 

The omission of the ten commandments stands 
on a different footing. They are left out, partly 
to shorten the Service, but chiefly because their 
form is more Jewish than Christian. The second 
commandment is burdened with an assertion of 
God’s action towards men, which might be ex- 
plained as a mere statement of the law that evil 
is hereditary, but after a time is wrought out of 
those who obey the natural laws of health, but 
which as a religious statement gives an untrue 
view of God’s relation to us. The fourth com- 
mandment, in the form we have it, is obsolete, 
and declared to be so by Christ himself, and there 
is attached to it a reason for the observance of 
the Sabbath which is in direct contradiction of 
scientific truth. The world was not made in six 
days, nor did God rest upon the seventh. The 
other commandments have nothing temporary in 
them. They lay down moral laws true always 
and in all places, but they lay them down as 
coercive orders which demand obedience through 
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fear of punishment or hope of reward, and this 
is not the ground on which Christ placed obe- 
dience to God’s law. He bid us love God and 
love man, and then, if love were secured, we 
should do naturally all that the law demanded, 
without claiming reward, without serving through 
fear. To obey because we must obey or suffer, 
to obey because of an outward force, is the 
ground of the Law, and is at the root of the 
anger of men against God, and of the false view 
of God, which has built up the evil power of 
superstition. To obey because we love to obey, to 
obey through the inward impulse of the personal 
soul, to obey through passionate love of a 
righteous Father, and through passionate love of 
man, is the temper of Christ, the very foundation 
of all personal religion towards God and man, 
the very ground of the Gospel in contrast with 
the Law. Therefore I have replaced the Deca- 
logue by the summary which our master himself 
has given us; on which, he said, hung not only all 
the law, but also all the teaching of the prophets. 

The rest of the changes are of importance. 
They are four. I have left out the Absolution, 
the Doxology, the Te Deum, and the Creeds. 

The Absolution is a prayer which in itself I 
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could use with pleasure, provided I could attach 
my own meaning to it. If it only means that I 
proclaim in it that God absolves the repentant 
sinner from sin, and that he does so by the voice 
of men, and that all men have a right to say 
to. their fellow-man, ‘God has forgiven you; be - 
true, and lead a new life,’ then the prayer en- 
shrines one of the deepest truths, a truth I hold 
with my whole heart. But the prayer as used 
in the Church service means more than that. No 
deacon is allowed to use it. It is only when the 
deacon is made priest, when at the hands of the 
bishop he has received the apostolic gift, as it is 
said to be, of remitting sins, that he is allowed to 
use it. It is bound up, then, with the notion of 
a supernatural and special gift handed down 
through the laying-on of hands to a special class 
of men set apart as priests, as mediators between 
God and man, as ecclesiastical dispensers of 
grace. It is bound up .with the whole of that 
sacerdotal theory, a theory derived from the 
Church of Rome and transferred to the Church 
of .England, a theory in which the whole of the 
services of the ordering of bishops and priests 
and deacons is steeped, a theory which influences 
the Communion Service, and which here in this 
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prayer, underlies its place after the confession, 
and its use by the priest alone. It is a theory 
which of all others is the most fatal to the con- 
tinuance of religious life in a nation, which has 
been the cause and support of superstition and all 
the ills that follow it, which chimes in with 
political despotism and systems of caste, which 
hinders free development, which divides God from 
the individual man, and which Christ spent his 
life in contradicting, and which, therefore, slew 
him in the end. But it was and is permissible 
to belong to the English Church and to deny it, 
and a great number of her ministers do not hold 
it in any sense whatever. I never held it; but 
as long as it is the theory of the English Church, 
so long those who remain in the Church are in 
some sense mixed up with it, and have to make 
a compromise with themselves. It is a perfectly 
justifiable compromise; but now that 1 have 
ceased to belong to the Church, I need no more 
compromise ; and feeling, as I do, at every point 
of my intellect and of my heart, in every political 
and religious opinion I possess, in direct and 
indignant antagonism with sacerdotalism, I can- 
not use a prayer now which is more or less 
leavened with the notion of a special priesthood, 
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miraculously gifted with a power which isolates 
them from other men. Therefore I leave it by.! 

The next thing omitted, in its Church form, is 
the Doxology.? 

I have set it aside, not because I could not use | 
it, as many have used it, to express the opinion 
that the one God stands in a three-fold relation 
to us, but because it is bound up in the Church 
Service with that orthodox doctrine of the Trinity 
which confesses not only three modes of being in 
God, or three ways of our conceiving God, but 
something more—three essences, all of which 
may be clothed with personality, and one of 
which is distinctly separable from God the 
Father in the actual person of Jesus Christ, 
and so separable that we can offer, and are 
indeed bound to offer, to him a worship the 
same as that we offer to God. When we thus 
‘conceive him, and must conceive him as one 
being and the Father as another, we practically 
confess two Gods. 

And when we go further, as many do, and 

1«The Absolution,’ as a prayer, not as an absolution, and 


with changes that render null the objections made in the text, 
was afterwards inserted in the Service Book. 


2The Doxology is in the Service Book in this form: 
‘Glory be to God on high, the Father everlasting.’ 
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conceive God the Spirit as also personal, and 
image Him as such, and pray to Him, it is 
to confess three Gods. To say that we can 
thus separate these three, and at the same time 
believe them to be one, is to use terms which 
represent an impossible thought. Those who 
abide in the Church and are forced to define 
their thought on this subject do not believe in 
this tritheism, and hold a metaphysical Trinity, 
that is, God becoming out of His eternal Being 
three-fold to us. It was so, I believe, when I 
was in the Church, and so I still believe. And 
the opinion of the Church, as settled by the 
law, seems to allow such an explanation of the 
Trinity to be given by its ministers. But that 
is not the doctrine intended to be laid down by 
the Nicene Creed. Christ is there conceived of 
as a distinct personality—as God out of God, as 
God at God’s right hand, as God coming to judge 
while the Father sits apart—and such a concep- 
tion is contradictory of a metaphysical Trinity. 
The Church in its services does imply that in his 
very person Christ is God, distinct from the 
Father, but it allows the matter to be com-. 
promised. It was so I compromised, making use 
of the liberty afforded me. But now that I am 
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freed from compromise, I wish to clear my path, 
and I will use no phrases which seem to be bound 
up with the orthodox doctrine. I do not wish 
to call myself by the sect-name of Unitarian, for 
the term seems to limit the freedom I wish to 
retain of asserting a three-fold mode of being in 
God which I may represent by the terms Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; but so far as the Uni- 
tarians deny the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, 
I heartily belong to their way of thinking on the 
subject. I assert with them the sole personality 
of God in opposition to the view which clothes 
God with three personalities and worships each 
distinctly. And that assertion forbids me to 
give to Christ—-to the person of Christ as now 
existing in heaven—the same worship in kind 
as I give to God. 

Therefore I have made the third great omis- 
sion in the service. I have left out the Te Deum, 
which in all its latter ‘part is a direct prayer 
addressed to Christ as God. It went to my heart 
to leave it out. It is a glorious hymn of praise, 
and it has been consecrated by- centuries of 
sacred use over the whole Christian world. I 
thought of altering and modifying it,! but that 


1TIn spite of the feeling expressed in the text, the Te 
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would have been irreverent, as irreverent as 
restoring and changing an ancient building which 
had not decayed. I should only have spoiled it, 
and the product would have been distressful. 
Yet I could not keep it without untruth. It is 
full to the brim of the Godhead of Christ, and 
I cannot hold that absolute doctrine any more. 
I believe that God filled Christ, that God’s moral 
and spiritual Being was united to the man Christ 
Jesus, not in a way different in kind from the 
way God unites Himself to us, but in a way 
different in degree—and of this I shall speak 
more fully on another Sunday; but I do not 
believe that Christ was God, or that he was 
miraculously made to differ from us, or that he 
is to be worshipped in the same way as we 
worship God. He is, as yet, God’s highest 
Revealer, the moral image of God in man, the 
ideal representative of the race to God, the 
spiritual head of the race, the absolute moral 
Humanity, our humanity made perfect through 


Deum has been retained and altered by the omission of 
certain versicles which make it a prayer of praise addressed 
to Jesus Christ. The pain I felt in changing it at all was 
less, in experience, than that of leaving out altogether a hymn 
which was bound up with the praise of so many centuries of 


worship. 
¥ 
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obedience and suffering for truth, the Saviour, 
not as God, but as man, through God’s revelation 
in him, of men, the embodiment of the true life 
of God for us—our Master, Lord, and King— 
but not our God; the voice of the Father, but 
not the Father ; at one with God, as we shall be - 
at one with God hereafter, at one in character, 
but not at one with God in eternal essence. 
Therefore, thinking thus of Christ, I can end all 
the prayers with the words, ‘through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,’ and rejoice to do so. But I have been 
forced to omit such phrases at the end of the 
prayers which imply, with regard to Christ, that 
he reconciled God to us, that God hears us only 
for his sake, that we are saved through his merits 
and ‘mediation—phrases which too, much imply, 
and have certainly implied, either the vicarious 
atonement of Christ and all the scheme attached 
to that doctrine, or the sacerdotal theory of Christ 
as the Sacrificer whose sacrifice is continually 
offered up for the sins of men by the priesthood. 
Naturally I cannot, in the slightest degree, use 
any words in the daily prayers which seem even 
remotely to bind me up with schools of theology 
which think in this way of the work and sacrifice 
of Jesus, and of the relation which God bears to 
man through him. 
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But when I say all this, let no one think that 
I deny the Saviour, that I do not give to him the 
whole reverence, love, and solemn worship of the 
heart,—a worship not the same as that I give to 
God, but a worship that has two sides—one to 
God revealed in him, and so plenteously and 
perfectly revealed that for my own religious life 
I know God through him morally and spiritually ; 
the other, the same kind of worship which the 
soul and the imagination give to all the pure and ° 
noble and heroic characters of earth, and to him 
as the purest, noblest, and most heroic of all 
those who from the beginning have made God 
visible to man. ‘There is no conclusion to all 
I feel for Jesus, save that one feeling which One 
alone can claim from man—the feeling of eternal 
Sonhood, the feeling which Jesus himself felt 
towards the Father, and I feel through him. That 
is a solitary, a unique worship, and it is due to 
God alone. 

Lastly, I have omitted the Creeds. I have 
done so, first, because they assert, and ask me 
to assert, things which I no longer believe, 
and doctrines which I no longer hold, and 
truths which I cannot confess in the way 
they are there confessed, I might repeat the 
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whole of the Apostles’ Creed, if I were 
allowed to impose upon its clauses my own 
meaning of them, but I would not say it in 
the intention of its writers or writer, or in the 
intention of the Church. It is better, then, to 
speak of the truths it proclaims, but not to read 
its expression of those truths. The Nicene Creed 
is more especially theological, especially with 
regard to the Trinity and the person of Christ, 
and it would be impossible for me to read it. As 
to the Athanasian Creed, it has never been read 
in this chapel. 

But beyond this main reason, there are others 
which seem to me to make all creeds and confes- 
sions of faith, when used as tests, both needless 
and harmful. They reduce infinite truths to finite 
propositions. They express spiritual truths in 
intellectual forms which are claimed as final and 
infallible. It is not the intellectual statement 
which does harm—that*is clear good; but it is 
the claim to finality which they make which is 
the evil. For then the spiritual truths cannot 
take new forms with the growth of knowledge 
and of truth, with the development of mankind, 
and, fixed into the mould of the past, become 
inoperative in the present, and would utterly 
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decay and die, did not humanity take them up, 
and, in spite of the claim of the Creeds, give 
them new form. The truths of God in Christ 
are one and eternal, but they are capable of 
infinitely changing forms, flexible and various 
for every character and every nation; and it is 
to destroy their noblest, most useful, and most 
divine characteristic to fix them into immovable 
propositions. They are like the wind: they blow 
where they list. You cannot tell whence they come 
or whither they are going—so are all the truths 
that are born of the spirit. Let them blow upon 
you freely, and drink their immortal freshness 
each of you in your own way. Then you will 
not be mixed up with the worst evil which the 
existence of creeds and confessions as tests of 
faith has promoted—the evil of exclusiveness and 
of persecution. Creeds, in the way I now con- 
consider them, as tests of faith, have been used 
in all ages as the weapons of spiritual tyranny, as 
the means whereby God has been represented to 
man as caring more for orthodox beliefs than for 
righteous life, as the terrible and angry Being 
who condemns those who reject theological pro- 
positions to an everlasting ruin; and thus used, 
they have imposed on suffering mankind the 
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horror of religious wars, and the worse horrors 
of superstition. 

Lastly, they make religion complex, when 
Christ made it simple. Who is to understand 
the multitudinous and metaphysical distinctions 
of the Nicene Creed? How different it is from 
that religion of Christ which spoke to children 
and unlettered men, and claimed for them the 
knowledge of the kingdom of God, which rested 
on the love of the heart, on faith, on infinite hope; 
which had no ceremonies. and no ritual, no priest- 
hood, and no dogma, yet which was as wide as 
heaven, as boundless as God, as deep as the 
human soul. Get rid of creeds. Be sure that 
in making Christianity simple, in freeing it from 
dogmas and legends and miracles, in restoring it 
to its pure and clear spirituality, you will not make 
it less rich in thought or lower its nobility, but 
will enable it to unite itself easily to all the great 
movements of humanity, to reconcile itself with 
science, to put an end to the antagonism between 
the aspirations of the soul and the researches of 
the philosopher. The world is weary of barren 
disputes about religion—it seeks a life; it is 
weary of complex theories—it~ desires an ideal 
—it is weary of creeds—it wants to become 
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before its God like a little child. And in truth 
- that is the secret of Christ—a secret which may 
be ours, a secret which will make creeds useless. 
‘Whosoever shall receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, he shall enter therein.’ 


THE END. 
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Prayers, New Edition with Portrait. Preface by Louisa M. Alcott, and - 
Memoir by F. B. Sanborn. 2/6. 
West Roxbury Sermons, from Unpublished Manuscripts, with Introduction 
and Biographical Sketch. 4/6. 
Peabody, A. P., D.D. 
King’s Chapel Sermons. 6/6. 
Pfieiderer, Otto, Prof. 
Philosophy and Development of Religion. 2 vols. 15/- net. 


Picton, J. A. 
The Religion of Jesus. 3/6. 


Pike, J. Kirk. 
Unfailing Goodness and Mercy and other Sermons. 2/6. 


Positive Aspects of Unitarian Thought and Doctrine. Ten 
Lectures by various authors. Preface by Dr. Martineau. 1/-. 
Potter, W. J. 


Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 9/-. 


Powell, E. P. 
Our Heredity from God. 7/6 


Priestley, Joseph, LL.D., F.R.S. 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity. 2/6. 


Reasonable Religion. 
First Series of ‘Tracts for the Times.’ 2/-. 


Religion and Life. Nine Essays by Dr. James Drummond and others. 
Edited by Richard Bartram. Limp cloth, 1/6; cloth boards, 2/6. 


Religion and Modern Thought. 2/6. 


Religions of the World. 
i Seven Great Religious Teachers. 3/- net. 
Reville, A., D.D. 
History of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus Christ. 4/-. 
The Devil: his Origin, Greatness, and Decadence. 2/-. 


Rix, Herbert, B.A. 
Scribes, Ancient and Modern. 1/-. 


Sadler, T., Ph. D. 
Sunday Thoughts at Rosslyn-Hill Chapel. 5/-. 
Prayers for Christian Worship. 3/6. 

St. Clair, G., F.G.S. 
Evil, Physical and Moral, 1/-. 
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BOOKS OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY 


Savage, Minot J. 
The Religion of Evolution. 6/6. 
The Morals of Evolution. 4/6, 
Daily Helps for Daily Living. 4/6. 
My Creed. 4/6. 
Belief in God. 4/6. 
Beliefs about Man. 4/6. 
Talks about Jesus. 4/6. 
Beliefs about the Belief. 4/6. 
Life Questions. 4/6. - 
The Evolution of Christianity. 4/6. 
Christianity the Science of Manhood, Paper 6d. ; cloth 1/-. 
Four Great Questions. 1/4. 
Is this a Good World? 1/4. 
Jesus in Modern Life. 4/6. 
Life. 4/6. 
Light on the Cloud. 5/6. 
Man, Woman and Child. 4/6. 
Minister’s Handbook. 3/6. 
Poems. 6/6. 
Religious Reconstruction. 4/6. 
Social Problems. 4/6. 
The Modern Sphinx. 4/6. 
The Signs of the Times. 4/6. 
Unitarian Catechism. Paper 1/-; cloth 1/6. 


Sears, E. H., D.D. 
Regeneration. 3/6. 
Foregleams and Foreshadows of Immortality. 4/6. 
The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ. 6/6. 


Sharpe, Samuel. 
The Hebrew Nation and its Literature. 4/6. 
The Holy Bible, translated by. 5/-. 


Simmons, H. M. 
The Unending Genesis. Paper, 1/4; cloth, 2/6. 


Smith, G. Vance, D.D. 
The Bible and its Theology as popularly taught. 5/-. 
The Spirit and the Word of Christ. 1/- and 1/6. 
Texts and Margins of the Revised New Testament. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 1/-. 
The Prophets and their Interpreters. 6d. 


Smith, Dr. Southwood. 
The Divine Government. 2/-. 


Stannus, Hugh H. 
Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity. Introduction by R. Spears. 1/6. 


Screet, Christopher J., M.A., LL.B. 
Jesus, the Prophet of God. 3/-. 


Street, James C. 
Popular Lectures. 2/6 net. 


Sunderland, J. T. 
The Bible : its Origin, Growth, and Character. 6/6. 


Tarrant, W. G., B.A. 
The Beginnings of Christendom. 1/-. : 
Daily Meditations. Cloth 6d. ; leather, gilt edges 1/-. 
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BOOKS OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY 


Tayler, John James, B.A. 
Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. Last series, 5 b/-. 
The Fourth Gospel. 5/-. ; 
A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England, with Introduction by = 
Martineau. 7/6. 
Letters embracing his Life, edited by J. H. Thom. 5/-. 


The Theology of the Future. 
Brief Essays by Dr. J. Freeman Clarke and others. 1/-. 


Thom, J. Hamilton. 
Laws of Life after the mind of Christ. 1st and 2nd series, 7/6 each. 


Tiffany, Francis. 

Life of Dorothea L. Dix. 6/6. 
Tilden, W. P. 

Leaflets for Lent. 3/6. 


Toy, Crawford H., LL.D. 
History of the Religion of Israel. 2/-. 
Judaism and Christianity. 7/6 net. 
Quotations in the New Testament. 10/6. 


Unitarianism, its Origin and History; Sixteen Lectures in 
Channing Hall, Boston, U.S. 4/6. 


Upton, C. B., B.A., B.Sc. 
Lectures on the Bases of Religious Belief. 10/6. 


Vizard, P. E. 
Prayers New and Old. Revised Edition. 1/- net. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 
Unitarians and the Future. 1/-. 


West, James H. 
Uplifts of Heart and Will. Religious Aspirations in Prose and Verse. 2/6. 


Wicksteed, Charles, B.A. 
Controversial Lectures. Limp cloth, 1/6; cloth boards, 2/6. 


Wicksteed, P. H., M.A. 
Sermons on Dante. 2/- net. : 3 
Memorials of C. Wicksteed, B.A. 6/-. 


Williams, S. Fletcher. 

Beliefs and Opinions of a Unitarian. 3/6. 
Wilson, L. G. 

Glimpses of a Better Life. 4/6. 


Wood, Joseph. 
The Bible: What it is and is not. 1/6 net. 


Wright, J., B.A. 
The Grounds and Principles of Religion. 3/-. 
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Brooke, Stopford Augustus, 1832-1916. 
God and Christ : sermons preached in Be 


Brooke, Stopford Augustus, 1832-1916. 

God and Christ; sermons preached in Bedfo 
Chapel. London, P. Green, 189}. 

359p. 20cm. 
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